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Rail Unification 


At Los Angeles pam King Confers With | 


Harbor Approved 


Truck Facilities to Be Op- 
erated Jointly by Five Rail- 
ways and Municipal 
Commission. 


Pooling Provided 
For Certain Freight 


I. C. C. Issues Certificate on 
Condition That Extension 
Work Be Commenced 


Within 90 Days. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
has approved a plan for unified operation 
of railroad facilities at Los Angeles 
Harbor, Calif., by the Southern Pacific 
Company, Southern Pacific Railroad, Pa- 
cific Electric Railway, Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake Railroad, the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, and the Board of | 
Harbor Commissioners of the city of Los | 
Angeles, which provides for the pooling 
of certain freights and the division of | 
a portion of the earnings. 

The certificate was issued on condi- 
tion that the extended operations pro- 
vided for shall be commenced within 90 | 
days and that the authorization is only for | 
a period of five years. The full text of | 
the report by Division 4, in Finance | 
Docket No. 6878, dated March 16 and | 
made public on March 28, follows: 

Joint Application Filed. 

On May 7, 1928, the Southern Pacific 
Company, Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, Pacific Electric Railway Company, 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Com- 


pany, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe | 
Railway Company, and the City of Los | 
Angeles, Calif., by its Board of Harbor | 


Commissioners, filed a joint application 
under Paragraph (18) Section 1 of the 
Interstate Commirce Act for a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity au- 
thorizing extensions of lines of railroad 
in the city of Los Angeles, State of Cali- 
fornia; and under Paragraph (1) of Sec- 
tion 5 of said act, for authority to pool 
certain of the freights of the foregoing 
railroad companies and.to divide between 
them a certain portion of the aggregate 
proceeds of their earnings. 

A hearing was held for us by the Rail- 
road Commission of the State of Cali- 
fornia, at Los Angeles, on July 24, 1928. 
At this hearing the Federation of State 
Societies, Incorporated, filed a petition 
of intervention in the nature of a protest 
against the granting of the application; 
and the Wilmington Chamber of Com- 


merce, San Pedro Chamber of Commerce, | 


Long Beach Chamber of Commerce, Citi- 
zens Committee of Wilmington, Harbor 
Chamber of Commerce, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, by appearance, also protested 
against the granting of the application. 
Oral Argument. 

J. G. Hunter, transportation engineer 
of the staff of the Railroad Commission 
of the State of California also appeared. 
One brief only, the joint brief of the Wil- 
mington Chamber of Commerce and the 
.San Pedro Chamber of Commerce, was 
received within the time fixed therefor. 
The Railroad Commission of the State 
of California advises that it sees no ob- 
jection to the granting of this applica- 
tion. A proposed report has been served, 
briefs have been filed, and oral argument 
has been heard. 


The applicants in their return to our | 


questionnaire claim their status to be 
as follows: The Southern Pacific 
pany, lessee, and the Southern 
Railroad Company, lessor, hereinafter re- 
ferred to collectively as the Southern 


Pacific; the Atchison, Topeka & Santa} 


Fe Railway Company, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Santa Fe; and the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Com- 
pany, hereinafter referred to as the Salt 
Lake, are admitted to be carriers sub- 
ject to all of the provisions of the act. 

The Pacific Electric Railway Company, 
hereinafter referred to as the Pacific 
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Coast Guard Defends 
Right to Sink Ship 


“I’m Alone”’ Sighted Within 12. 
Mile Limit, It is Asserted. 


Pursuit of the schooner, “I’m Alone,” | 
which ended in her sinking, was begun | 
within treaty limits and within four 
leagues of the coast of the United States, | 
it was asserted March 28, by the Coast 
Guard on the basis of information re- 
ceived from “responsible Government of- 
ficials not connected with the Coast 
Guard.” 

The Coast Guard statement said also! 
that it had obtained admissions from 
the captain and crew of the “I’m Alone,” 
to the effect that liquor had been landed | 
by the schooner on American shores on | 
two occasions, landing having been made | 
near the section where she was sighted | 
and pursued prior to the sinking last 
week, 

The Attorney General, William D. 
Mitchell, announced orally March 28, | 
that he had directed A, W. Henderson, 
a special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
erai, to participate in the taking of tes- 
timony of the crew captured by the Coasi 
Guard when it sank the schooner “I’m 
Alone,” of Belize, in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. Mitchell said Mr. Henderson’s par- 
ticipation in the case had no relation to 
the protests of foreign powers over the 
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World Court Entry 
By America Predicted 


President Hoover on Subject. 


America’s entry into the World Court 


with reservations, probably the so-called ! 
| Root protocol, was predicted on March | 
28 by Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, ; 
after a conference with President Hoover | 


at the White House. 


Senator King called not only to discuss | 


with President Hoover the World Court 
and the independence of the Philippine 


Islands, but also to recommend the ap- ; 
| pointment of Federal District Judge Til- 
|/man D. Johnson of Utah to the Tenth} 


Circuit Court of Appeals. 


“I am in favor of the United States 


Progressive Plan | 
Urged to Merge | 
Federal Agencies 


Proper Reorganization 
Would Effect Economies, 
Representative Will- 

iamson Says. | 


Gradual Consolidation 





lentering the World Court,” said Senatox 


| Said to Be Necessary 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, MARC 








H 29, 1929 


6PHERE 


_.. VY"D-4-h< 


so hte Om mame 


is a vast benefit in 
bringing the Government a 


little closer to the people, and the 
people a little closer to Govern- 
ment.” 


—Warren G. Harding, 
President of the United States, 
1921—-1923 
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Resistance to Frost 


Of Masonry Studied 


reau of Standards Is Seeking 


Method of Quick Testing. | 


Bu 


The so-called freezing and thawing 
test is essential to determination of the | 
resistance of masonry materials to frost, | 
the Bureau of Standards has concluded 
as the result of series of expe1iments, 
the Department of Commerce announced 
March 28. 


Materials of high strength and low 


| porosity usually are most resistant, but 


the “soaking” test, while generaliy in- 
dicative of the measure of fiost re- 
sistance, is not always a dependable 
guide when considered alone, the state- 
ment added, The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 


Conditions of Law Enforcement 


Attorney General Institutes Inquiry Within Department to 
Determine Efficiency of Personnel and 
Status of Prosecutions. 


A country-wide investigation of condi- It is the Deparitment’s plan to find 
tions in all agencies over which the De- | where improvement may be made in its 
partment of Justice has control has been! own personnel and likewise to determine 
instituted by the Department of Justice! whether additional numbers are needed, 
with a view to ascertainnig what has! according to Mr. Mitchell. He observed 
been achieved and what may be accom-|that some changes may result in the 
plished in law enforcement, according to staffs of officers throughout the country, 


an oral announcement March 28 by the/ but was unwilling at this time to suggest 
Attorney General, William D. Mitchell.! where any may come, 


Costs of Exploration 


King following his conference, “either * ‘ 
with or without the Root formula. | Chairman of House Committee 


“It is my opinion that before Congress! On Expenditures in Executive 


adjourns in the session to be called in| . 
December, the United States Senate wiil Departments To Seek 
President’s Views. 


have accepted the protocol to the World 
Court with some reservations, probably 


the Root formula and become a member} pyoper reorganization, consolidati 
of the World Court.” . eo . ee 


Discussing the Phillippines, Senator | and coordination of Government agencies 
King said: | could save the Government millions of 
“I think the Philippine Islands ought dollars and would render greater service 
to be made independent. I think we) to the public, Representative Williamson 


Column 4.) 


Continued on Page 3, 
[ |of the House Committee on Expendi- 


tures in the Executive Department, 
stated March 28, 
Mr. Williamson’s Committee is vested 


Establish nquity in co jurisdiction over proposed reorgan- 


|ization of the Departments and other 


Oil Lands, Is Claim) *<*! agencies in the executive de- 


partments. His Committee held hear- 
|ings on proposed legislation for reor- 


(Rep.), of Rapid City, S. Ds, chairman} 


Com- | 
Pacific | 


. ° ,' ganization in the last Congress and he 
Texas Production Company | has remained in Washington during the 


| e 
| Argues for Extension of | 
| | 
| Leases Before Conser- 
vation Committee. 
Permision to continue its oil pe | 
ing operations on Government lands in | 
New Mexico for another year was re- | 
quested at a hearing before the Oil Con-' 
| servation Committee of the Department 


| of the Interior, March 28, by the Texas 
| Production Company. 

The hearing was the first held under | 
| President Hoover’s oil conservation pol- | 
| icy, recently armounced. The Committee 
is to pass upon the outstanding oil and 
gas prospecting permits, totaling about ! 
| 20,000 
|. Following the hearing, the Secretary 
| of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, who 
presided, said the application will be 
taken under advisement, with the expec- 
|tation that a decision will be rendered 
| which will serve as a precedent for sev- 
jeral cases within the purview of the| 
Committee. 
| Equity In Lands Is Claimed. 
Texas Corporation, of which the Texas | 
| Production Company is a subsidiary, de- | 
| clared that his company had expended | 
some $600,000 in drilling operations on 
lands in New Mexico, permits for which 
are held by 78 individuals. Eleven wells | 
have been drilled since 1926, when ex- | 
plorations were begun, with the results 
negligible in so far as the location of 
productive oil fields are concerned, al- 
though some oil and gas has been dis- 
covered, 

“These expenditures certainly justify 
the continuation of this program,” said | 
Mr. Freeman, in asking that the Depart- | 
ment continue the permits for 1929, and 
that after that time the company be al- 
lowed the opportunity te turn back to 
the permittees their permits “in good 
standing.” 

He explained that the company had 
grouped these 78 permits, because it} 
would be impracticable to undertake ex. | 
pensive exploration work if extensions | 
are to be denied. The Texas Company, 


i interim between the sessions of the 70th 


and 7lst Congresses studying proposals 
and testimony with a view to formulat- 


ing plans for the consideration of the| 


House in the initiation of reorganization 
policies, 
Will Confer With President. 
While the House leaders are planning 
to hold the Lusiness of the coming extra 
session to the major immediate ques- 
tions of tariff, farm relief, congressional 


'yeapportionment and census legislation, 
, Mr. 


Williamson is planning to confer 
soon with the President with a view to 


ascertaining the President’s attitude re- | 
' garding reorganization legislation. 


He said that in all probability reor- 
ganization would have to be undertaken 


| gradually, by progressive steps, adher- 
'ing in all such activities to symmetry, 


cohesiveness and effectiveness of the ad- 
ministrative structure. es 
The full text of Chairman William- 


| son’s views, giving a preliminary state- 


ment of the functions of the Committee, 
follows: 
Need of Cooperation Asserted. 


During the late campaign for the 


Edward M, Freeman, counsel for the! Presidency, both of the leading Presiden- | 
i tial candidates were outspoken in favor 


of a general reorganization of Govern- 
ment departments with a view to af- 
fecting substantiai economies and im- 
proved service. Both the Republican and 
Democratic parties through their plat- 


forms pledged their party to a program | 
_ of reorganization. ; 


President Hoover, who for many years 
has been activeiy sponsoring such a 


movement, may be expected to proceed | 


such reforms as are per- 
existing law. For the 


at once with 
missible under 


most part, however, the functions of de- | 
partments, commissions, and bureaus are | 


fixed by law and the location of the lat- 
ter is also of statutory origin. Hence it 


' follows that, if the President is to proceed 


effectively with regrouping, consoli- 
cating, and coordinating Government ac- 
tivities, he must have the active coopera- 
tion of Congress. 

It seems to me than an omnibus bill 
reorganizing all the departments is im- 
practicable from the standpoint of get- 


he further explained, has undertaken the ; ting results as the cumulative opposi- 


| geogolgical work under operating agree- 
ments with the permittees. 
Oil Value Unproven. 

“These vast expenditures,” continued 
Mr. Freeman, “have created an equity 
which should allow us to continue through 
1929. The lands are stil thoroughly un- 
proven, and the oniy way they can 
further be tested is by a group experi- 


{tion to certain parts of jt by different 


! members of Congress would either pre- | 


vent action or result in its defeat. Mem- 
bers of Congress will find time to fa- 


miliarize themselves with the reorgani-| 


| zation of a group of activities or a de- 

partment, but with their other duties it 
'is impossible for them to become suf- 
| ficiently familiar with a general reorgani- 


|mental program. 


‘Production of Motion Pictures in Euro pe 
Gained Last Year With Germany Leading 


| 28, European film production increased | 


“It would be a great injustice to us as! see the necessity for a 


though they 
] 
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'America Supplies More Than 60 Per Cent of Films Dis- 


tributed Despite Larger Foreign Output. 


_ Although American motion picture !than in 1927, costing $1,500,000 more. 
films comprised 60.6 per cent of all films | Of other countries, Austria and Czecho- 


distributed in Europe in 1928, the De- slovakia were the only ones to make any 
partment of Commerce announced March | appreciable gain in picture production. 


| The distribution of American motion 
during the year. The Department’s | pictures in Europe was fairly well main- 
announcement follows in full text: Itained during 1928, showing a grand 
Five hundred and eighteen feature | average of just over 60.6 per cent of all 
films, costing about $24,260,000, were ‘films distributed. In Germany further- 
made in Europe in 1928, as against 458 | more, notwithstanding the new regula- 
features costing approximately $16,681, | tions, the American share of the market 
500 in 1927, a most careful estimate in- | increased from 36,8 in 1927 to 39.4 in 
dicates, according to C. J. North, Chief | 1998 with 205 features distributed in 
of the Motion Picture Section. | 1928 as against 192 the year before, At 
Of this total number over 79 per cent | the same time the number of German 
were produced in Germany, Great | films shown declined from 242 to 221 or 
Britain and France (in that order), Ger- | a net loss of 3.8 per cent. The share of 
many alone contributing just under 43 | other countries in the German film mar- 
per cent. with Great Britain and France | ket showed only slight relative changes. 
each fi@nishing 18 per cent. This in| Uniortunately, Amevican features reg- 
number of pictures produced gives Ger- | istered both in Great Britain and France 
many a total of 221 at an approximate | showed a decided drop. In the former, 
cost of $11,000,000 as against 241 in/out of 778 films shown in the British 
1927, costing in the neighborhood of | market in 1928, 558 were from the United 
$10,000,000; Great Britain 95 costing | States, as against 723 out of 892 exhib- 
about $7,610,000 as compared with only jited in 1927, This represents a drop of 
44 costing $2,600,000 in 1927 and Press | - 
94 at a cost of $3,750,000 or 20 more 


zation program to risk voting for it, even | 


j¢ant’s line of railroad.” 


;case to 


The freezing and thawing test should ! 
be used whenever possible, though in 
|/some cases simpler laboratory experi- 
|ments may furnish valuable informa- 
tion. 

The most cemplex problem which con- 
fronts the builder of monumental struc- 
tures is that of permanence of mate- 
rials. Of the weathering agents which 
conspire to cause decay of masonry the 
most common is probably frost action. 
| This phase of weathering has long been 
ithe subject of study and several tests 
> 


~: 
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| Publicity ‘Activities | 
Of Public Utilities in 
Northwest Described 


Hearings on This Phase of 
Inquiry by Trade Conimis- 
sion to Be Concluded 
About May lI. 


| sieges 
|! The -Federal Trade Commission will 
conclude its hearings about May 1 on 
public relations phases of the activities 
of public utilities, when counsel repre- 
senting the utilities will be heard, the 
chairman of the Commission, Judge 
Edgar A. McCulloch, announced March 28 
at the conclusion of a hearing. 
Norwood W. Brockett, of Seattle, tes- 
| tified March 28% He‘is secretary of the 


Washington State committee on public | 
utility information; chatrman of the pub- | 


lic relations section, Northwest Electric 
Light and Power Company, which is af- 
filiated with the National Electric Light 
| Association, and he was connected with 
public relations work for the Puget Sound | 
Power and Light Company. 

A. F. Hockenbeamer, president of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company, will 
| be the next witness called. He is sched- 
; uled to appear April 16, Judge McCul- 
loch announced. 

Legislative Activity. 

Propaganda activities of the Washing- 
ton utilitics, as brought out in the tes- 
timony of Mr. Brockett, related largely 
to an organized effort to defeat a pro- 
posal known as the Bone-Erickson bill, 
which would authorize municipal own- | 
ership of power utilities throughout the 
| State. These utilities were to be au- 
thorized, in the bill, either to condemn | 
existing power plants for their use or) 
to construct plants. The measure was 
defeated. 
| In carrying on their campaign, the 
utilities made use of newspaper adver-| 
tising to the amount of several thousand 
dollars, which was distributed widelv 
throughout the State, it was shown by 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 


Merger of Four Railways 
In South Is Proposed 


The Gulf, Mobile & Northern Rail- 
|road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to ac- 
quire the properties of the Meredian & 
Memphis Railway, the Jackson & East- 
ern Railway, and the Birmingham & 
Northwestern Railway, which it already 
controls by stock ownership and ky | 
lease, stating that “it is desired to make | 
the status of the matter in law what it 
is in fact,” as “the three aforesaid prop- 
erties have actual physical pcan and | 





with the railroad of the applicant and 
constitute integral parts of the appli- | 
The total pur- 
chase price to be paid would be $4,549,- | 
758.35, which would be employed in each | 
discharge the indebtedness of 
the selling company to the applicant. | 
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| & Arkansas 


The inquiry was instituted, Mr. Mitch- 
ell said, as one of the first moves he 
made after his induction into office, and 
is in accord with the program for a gen- 


| eral inquiry which already has been an- 
| nounced 


by President Hoover. 
Hoover contemplates the appointment of 
a commission to examine law enforce- 
ment matters through every Government 
agency, while the Mitchell study will be 


limited to gathering facts in connection | 
his department, 
whether in Washington or in the various | 
cities of the country, he said. 


with those offices in 


Bids Asked -to Construct 
Two 10,000-ton Cruisers 


Bids for the construction of two of 
the 10,000-ton light cruisers, authorized 
in the $274,000.000 naval construction 


program, were invited March 28 by the} 
| Secretary of the Navy, Charles Francis 
Adams, from private shipyards and will 


be opened on May 25. 
Secretary Adams explained that con- 


| struction of the first five of the 15 cruis- 
}ers authorized 


must be begun July 

The limit of cost for construction of 
the cruisers is $17,000,000 each, includ- 
ing arms and armament. Estimates for 
the construction of the three cruisers to 
be built in navy yards will te submitted 
to the Secretary, it was stated at the 
Department. 


Cotton Belt Develops 


Direct Line Project 


Three Short Roads Acquired 
To Supply Trackage on St. 
Louis-Memphis Route. 


The St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
has been granted authority to construct 
Missouri and Arkansas 
connecting the Gideon & North Island 
Railroad, the Deering 
Railway and the Blytheville, Leachville 
Southern Railroad, and to 
acquire control of the three short lines 
by issuing $830,000 of its own common 


extensions in 


| stock in exchange for the stock of the 


three carriers. 

The present project of the Cotton 
Belt will further its plen for a direct 
line between St. Louis, Mo.. and Mem- 
phis, Tenn., instead of using trackage 
rights over the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway between Brinkley, Ark., 
and Memphis, which form the present 
circuitous route. The Commission’s. re- 


| port, made public March 28, states that 
| the principal 


benefit to be derived by 
the Cotton Belt from the proposed inter- 


connection of the short lines is the as-' 


sembly of a nucleus for a through short 
line to Memphis, but it adds that the 


Commission’s action in this proceeding! 


should not be construed as tacit ap- 
proval of any application which the Cot- 


Mr. | 


Status of Litigation 


1.! 


Southwestern | 


| The survey thus far has been devoted 
‘largely to examination of reports, records 
and statistics within the Department. Mr. 


| Mitchell suggested, however, that if and! 


| when investigation of officers outside of 
Washington became necessary, 
would be no delay in launching studies 
;of that character as well. He 
the Department needed the facts for its 
own guidance, as well as to have them 
available for the President’s commission. 
The commission, he added, obviously, 
[Contineed on Page 2, Column 6.] 


| Involving Properties 


- Of Aliens Explained 





Forty-six Claims Pending Be- 
fore Custodian, and 57 
Cases in Court, Says 

_ Justice Department. 


| ee 
| The Department of Justice announced, 





March 28, that a summary of the status! 


of claims and litigation pertaining to 
jalien property has been prepared by its 
| officers having charge of such litigation 
jin conjunction with the Alien Property 
Custodian. The summary covers the first 
| three months of 1929, and show that less 
|than 50 cases’ of claims are pending but 
| that 53 suits are pending in 
| States district courts and four are pend- 
jing in appellate courts. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: 
| In the division of the Department of 
| Justice having charge of the litigation 
{arising under matters pertaining to the 
' Alien Property Custodian there has been 
|prepared ‘a summary of the status of 


such alien property claims and the suits | 


pending thereunder for the first three 
months of the year 1929. 
Delegation of Authority. 

Under the Trading with the Enemy 
Act the power to allow claims for the re- 
turn of property seized by the Alien 
Property Custodian during the period of 
the World War is vested in the Presi- 
dent.. The President, by Executive Or- 
der, has delegated power to the Alien 
Property Custodian to pass finally upon 
all claims in which the amount involved 
does not exceed $10,000, and all claims 
for 80 per cent of the seized property 
filed by German, Austrian and Hunga- 
rian former enemy nationals, with the 
exception of estate claims, being the 
property of persons deceased. 

Under the settlement of the War 
Claims Act, passed in March, 1928, au- 
j thority is given for the return of 80 
per cent of German enemy-owned prop- 
erty and 100 per cent of Austrian and 
Hungarian property, when the Austrian 
and Hungarian governments shall have 
jdeposited with the Secretary of the 
Treasury sufficient collateral to satisfy 
the awards of the Tripartite Claims 
Commission, covering United States, 
| Austria and Hungary. 


there | 


felt that| 


United | 


ton Belt may subsequently submit for| The Austrian government has de- 
the extension of the Blytheville, Leach-' posited sufficient collateral to satisfy the 
hn e ono Southern from River-| awards of that Commission against Aus- 
vale to Memphis. lL adas win Paae mies seine <a 

With seeiouae ii’ thee Cottam Belt’s | therefore, Austrian citizens are 
application to operate the three short, 
lines,- the Commission’s report noted 
that it is not empowered to authorize | 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 


| groceries, 


operation in connection with the acquisi- | 


tion of control by purchase of capital 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.) 


Wholesale Trade 
Declines in Volume 


February Level Is Below That 
Of One Year Ago. 


Wholesale trade in February decreased 
somewhat from the January volume, and 
was smaller also than in February of last 
year, according to the Federal Reserve 
Board’s survey, the results of which 
were made public March 28. Stocks of 
wholesale firms generally were larger 
at the end of February than a month 


earlier, but they were smaller than at 
this time a year ago. The Board’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Volume of wholesale trade declined in 


| February and was smaller than a year 


ago. Decreases in sales as compared 
to the previous month were reported by 
firms selling drugs, boots and shoes, 
hardware and meats, while 
sales of men’s clothing, furniture and 
dry goods increased less than is usual 
at this season. Increased sales con- 


tinued to be reported by manufacturers | 


of agricultural implements and machine 
tools, which are not included in 
Board’s index of wholesale distribution. 

In comparison with February, 1928, 
the volume of distribution at wholesale 
was 3 per cent smaller and reflected 
declines in sales of furniture, hardware, 


s, 


4 


the | 


Plumbing Analyzed 

‘ . . . 

| In High Buildings 
‘Result of Inquiry in “Sky- 
iserapper”’ Problems Discussed. 
| Important additions to the plumbing 
code, with particular reference to the 
plumbing problems of “skyscraper” 
struction, have been suggested by the 
Plumbing Committee of the Department 
of Conimerce as the result of a recent 
survey of the plumbing requirements of 


con- 


buildings ranging from 10 to 40 stories, | 


the Department announced March 28. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
| One of the outstanding problems in- 
volved in the construction of the modern 
skyscraper—that of adequate and sani- 
tary plumbing—bjds fair to be solved 
as a result of investigations of the De- 
partment of Commerce’s Committee on 
Plumbing, working in conjunction with 
Government scientists. This analysis of 
plumbing in high buildings is supple- 
mentary to a study made several years 
|ago in connection with installations in 
dwellings and small buildings. 

| In a report which has just been re- 
leased such questions are discussed as 
the size of pipe to be used, kind of 
venting, most efficient and sanitary types 
of traps, etc, The conclusions arrived 
at, it is pointed out, are based on tests 
made by experts of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and experience with actual plumb- 
ing installations, Buildings from 10 
stories to 40 stories above the ground 
present many plumbing problems not 
found in smaller structures. Fer this 
jreason, the committee overhauled its 
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‘Department of Justice Studies Business Leaders 


Declineto Testify 
On Farm Problem 


J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., C. M. 
Schwab, O. D. Young, J. 
P. Morgan and P. M. War- 


burg Answer Invitations, 


Congress Committees 
Continue Hearings 


Waste Utilization and Establish- 

ment of Processing Plants and 

Distribution Terminals Urged 
As Relief Measures. 


Five of six American business and 
| financial leaders asked to testify on 
|farm relief problems before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
| estry had declined the invitation on 
March 28. Henry Ford, automobile man- 
ufacturer, the sixth to whom an invita- 
tion had been extended had not replied. 
| A telegram received by Chairman 
|McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, from John 
'D. Rockefeller, jr, read as follows: 

| “I thank you for your telegraphic in- 
| vitation to appear before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
which is studying the various questions 
involved in the farm problem with re- 
spect to American agriculture. Much 
as I should like to be of service to your 
Committee, never having made a study 
of these problems and never having had 
any first-hand knowledge of them, I am 
| unfortunately not equipped to render 
such service.” 


Mr. Schwab Pleads Other Duties. 
Charles M. Schwab telegraphed as 


follows: 

“Telegram received. If my health 
permits I ‘have engagements here for 
this week and next which will make it 
impossible for me to go to Washing- 
jton. I appreciate however, the honor 
you do me in asking me to appear be- 
for your Committee.” 

Senator McNary also. received a.wire 
from Everett Case, assistant to Owen 
D. Young, who pointed out that Mr. 
| Young’s “duties as chairman of the Ex- 
pert’s Committee for the settlement of 
German Reparations are likely to keep 
him in Paris for some time to come.” 

Invitations to appear had already been 
declined by J. P. Morgan and Paul M. 
Warburg. 

Labor Leader Not Reached. 

William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, has not been 
reached by the Committee. 

Word has just been received from the 
three Government officials to whom was 
offered the opportunity to testify. These 
are: The Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon; the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, Roy O. Young, 
and the chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Ernest I. Lewis. 

‘ House Committee Hearings. 

Hearings by the House Committee on 
Agriculture in preparation for the draft- 
ing of the bill for farm relief that is 
expected to be ready for the opening of 
Congress, April 15, were continued 
March 28. Testimony was given by sev- 
eral witnesses, who suggested additional 
funds for further scientific research into 
the utilization of waste and establish- 
ment of central processing plants and 


? 
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Arguments Scheduled 
In ‘Sabotage’ Claims 


Liability of Germany for Losses 
To Be Ascertained. 


| The Mixed Claims Commission, United 
|States and Germany, it was announced 
March 28 has entered an ovJer dated 
March 20 setting down for oral argument 
on Aprii 2, 1929, beginning at 10:30 a. 
m., the %o-called “sabotage” claims 
against the Government of Germany, 
This argument will be heard in the Com- 
mission’s Hearing Room, Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C, 

The full text of the statement follows: 

These claims involve the fire and ex- 
plosion at the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Terminal, Black Tom, adjacent to Jer- 
sey City, N. J., on the night of July 29-30, 
1916, and the fire and explosion at the 
assembly plant of the Canadian Car and 
Foundry Company, at Kingsland, N. J., 
on January 11, 1917. 

As a result of these fires and explo- 
sions, several millions of dollars worth 
of munitions and other property was 
destroyed. A large part of the destroyed 
property was not in American owner- 
ship. 

The claims before the Commission are 
limited to losses suffered in these first 
and explosions by American nationals, 
including the railroad company, the car 
company and the American underwriters. 
The aggregate amount of damages 
claimed is approximately $24,000,000, ex- 
clusive of interest that would run from 
the date of the respective losses at the 
rate of 5 per cent a year, in the event 
the Commission should hold that Ger- 
many is liable under the Treaty for the 
losses. 

It is the contention of the United 
States, acting through the American 
Agent, Robert W. Bonynge, that the fires 
and explosions at these places were 
caused by parties acting on behalf of 
the Imperial German Government, as @ 
part of the efforts made by that Gov- 
ernment to interfere with or prevent the 
sending of munitions and other war ma- 


| [Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) . 
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Comptroller General 
Refuses to Consider 


Claim Tried in Court 


Course Taken Declared to) 


Have Terminated Account- 
ing Offfice’s Legal 
Connection. 


Consideration of a settlement of a! 
claim for reimbursement of war taxes 


222) 


Also Said to Have 


| Loss of business to the shoe industry 


in Haverhill, Mass., from 1925 to 1928 
was due largely to lack of cooperation 
between shoe workers and manufacturers 
and to higher wage rates in factories in 
Haverhill than in many other cities, ac- 
cording to a statement just made public 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, based 





paid by a Government contractor, whose) 


upon a recent survey. 
The survey shows that shoe workers 
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High Wages Held to Have Caused Loss 
In Shoe Production at Haverhill, Mass. 


Lack of Cooperation Between Workers and Manufacturers 


Influenced Decline. 


thalf the average daily capacity of the 
|40 that were in business before January 
1, 1925. 

The loss of business in the shoe in- 
dustry ‘in Haverhill, in factories moving 
out of the city, in failure and liquidation 
of factories, in decrease of number of 
pairs of shoes produced, in number of 


Mr. Stimson Takes 
Oath of Office as 


Secretary of State 


Mr. Kellogg, Retiring, 
Thanks Representatives 
Of Press for Coopera- 
tion at Conferences. 


Conferences with the press are a 


Public Relations Activ 


Attempts Said to Have Been 


[Continued 


| record, 
‘The advertising agency which placed 
these advertisements also offered the 


newspapers of Washington a free car- 
|toon service which would be directed 


shee workers, and in amount of pay rolls}-great advantage to the Secretary of | against the Bone-Erickson bill. The coat 


or earnings of shoe workers was very 


suit against’ the Government was de-|in Haverhill in a representative weekly| largely due to the absence of friendly 


cided adversely by the Court of Claims| 
and the Supreme Court of the United 


pay period in 1928 earned an average of 
69.9 cents per hour, compared with an 


and helpful cooperation between the 
workers and the manufacturers in a 


large number of factories and insufficient 


’ 


States, has be enied by the Comp-|average of 52.7 cents per hour by work- r u 
troller Raa he United States, Ties as group of cities near Haverhill, | cooperation between the Shoe Workers 
R. McCarl, in a decision which the Gen-| 67.7 cents in Boston, 61.5 cents in Brock- | Protective Umion and the Haverhill Shoe 
eral Accounting Office has just made’ ton, 61.7 cents in Lynn, 64.1 cents in Chi- Manufacturers Association; also to 
public. cago, 53.7 cents in. Philadelphia, 58.1) higher _wage rates in the manufacture of 
In view of the course taken by the cents . Rochester, N. Y., and 54.2 cents|shoes in factories in Haverhill than in 
i - Carl sai . in St. Louis. ea é ind 
eet toatl” oe eee which will appear in The Monthly Labor almost all other cities in the l nited 
The full text of the decision follows: Review follows: States in which the manufacture of shoes 
F ta aneif This article 1s a summary of Bulletin ‘8 of material importance. 
urther Consideration Asked. iNo, 483 of this Bureau, which is the}; There was in August, 1928, real effec- 
The Eberhart Steel Products Co., Inc., result of the following request to the tive cooperation between the workers 
requested January 23, 1929, that further | Secretary of Labor, by the Haverhill| and the officials in a few factories; in 


a0, 


consideration be given by this office to) Shoe Manufacturers’ Assocaiation and others, however, there was little or no| 


its claim for reimbursement of war taxes | the Shoe Workers’ Protective Union, for | cooperation, more or less suspicion and 
alleged to have been assessed against|a study of the shoe industry in Haver- lack of confidence and, in some cases, the 
said company by the Bureau of Internal hill, Mass.: desire to take advantage of the other 
Revenue on account of supplies-delivered| “James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, | side rather than to cooperate and im- 
and payments received by it under 41) Washington, D. C.: We are herewith) prove the industry. 
formal contracts and two purchase or- inclosing copies of votes of the Haver- 
ders that ee ues gg Berton - hill Shoe - ers so 
Quartermaster Corps of the Army dur-/| and District Council No. 1 of the Shoe ? ° 
ing the year 1920 for the furnishing of | Workers’ Protective Union, wherein the To Be Well Organized g 
material and parts for the repair of parties request the survey to be made All McKay and turn shoe workers in 
Class “B” military trucks, it being as- in accordance with the suggestions of- | Haverhill except about 250 are members 
serted that there is still a balamce due fered by Mr. Stewart. of the Shoe Workers Protective Union, 
from the United States in reimburse-| «“) The manufacturers who are mem- The union is well organized, ee sees 
ment of the war taxes so assessed. bers of the association agree to show controls the shoe oe the _ in- 
In a composition settlement agreement |to your investigators the books showing dustry in the city, nd a Eee With | 
between the War Department and claim-| jin detail the cost of production, the cost | force union ne — l 
ant company, dated January 24, 1922, a’ of selling, and the cost of overhead. these conditions prevai ing and genera y | 
balance of $378,743.05 was found to be| “2. The union agrees to furnish such | known in the city it would be “4 
due the said company under the con-| information as your investigations may that any person before engaging an t e | 
tracts and orders in question, which need. | manufacture of women’s shoes in meres. 
amount was paid by settlement No. W-| “3, We request that the names of the = = = to the Shoe Workers’ Pro.| 
155090, of this office, dated February 20, firms investigated be not made public in lh x v go a ae a nae | 
1922, In the settlement agreement, the | your printed reports. ar ee oo . Ah es = en 
claimant company agreed, in considera- | “4. It is agreed that your investi-| pel = ‘lable f Fag votre fh ph 
tion of the payment of said amount, for ; Blige 2 sie c elp available for ea par r 
‘ > “gt gators may furnish the names of the shoe factory. Union officials, manufac- 
itself, ‘ts successors, heirs, legal repre- tims to the local board of seugttY: “Gt Coaes (cad athars state. mewaver. (hat 
sentatives, and assigns, to remise, sted the request or with the consent of both except in a very few tnatenbea. this 00k 
_—, . ray tna ee eee parties, with the piedge of secrecy on | done : os 
» P < + rd ’ . 2 5 
ae i ae or Bee of money, ac- the part of the members of the board. | The small manufacturer begins in a 
eounts, reckonings, claims, and demands Report Based on Facts |small way. He opens a shop in a small 
whatsoever due or to become due, in law! , Z ° room in a factory, at home or ina back | 
or in equity, under or by reason of or Gathered in Haverhill yard, buys his factory supplies, takes | 
arising out of said contracts and orders.| In accordance with this request, agents orders for shces, anl lets contracts ned 
It was agreed, however, in paragraph 5 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics were the making and stitching. He does bag 
of said contract that: sent to Haverhill. They interviewed va- Cutting and he and his family = the 
“* * * in addition to the foregoing rious officials of the Shoe Workers’ Pro- | Packing, working long or short a 
that if the Contractor in connection with tective Union and the Haverhill Shoe Per day or week as necessary. The _ - 
any of the original contracts is required; Manufacturers’ Association, individual, ™& 1m piece price or per a = 
to pay any direct war tax. said Contrac-|members of the union and of the as- Costs him no sAOre than is pen 7 et 
tor shall be reimbursed therefor by the sociation, the chairman or neutral mem- factories. He saves much in labor costs, 
United States as provided therein.” jber of the Haverhill Shoe Board, the |"entals, and other expenses, and conse- 
' i. : |secretary of the Haverhill Chamber of quently can and does undersell manu- 
Settlement Allowed. |Commeree, bank officials, and other or- | facturers who operate under union prices 
In pursuance of the right thus re-/ganizations and persons interested in| and conditions. z 7 
served, there was allowed the claimant and informed as to conditions in the As his business increases it becomes 
by settlement No. W-161561, of this of-| shoe industry in the city. They collected necessary for him to operate a real fac- 
fice, dated April 3, 1923, the sum of $54,-|from them and their records such in- tory. He then rents a factory and 
$53.62, in refundment of war taxes as-|formation covering conditions in the usually, in order to obtain efficient help | 
sessed against the total amount paid the shoe industry as was available. The re- and avoid trouble, makes an agreement | 
company for materials and parts deliv-| port is based on this information. with the union and pays union prices. 
ered under the contracts and orders and} At the beginning of 1925, 108 she man- |If no agreement is made with the union, | 
accepted as having been furnished in/ufacturers were in business in Haver-|agents of the union appear in a very | 
accordance with and at the prices speci-| hill. Between January 1, 1925, and Au-|short time and ask for union prices and | 
fied in the contracts and orders, the pay- gust 1, 1928, 123 shoe factories started conditions. In case ofa refusal a strike 
ment being computed on the basis of 5|in business. 23 moved out of the city, is called, and this fact is publicly an- 
per cent of the aggregate sum of $1,097,-| and 106 liquidated or went into bank-| nounced. When this happens, the manu- 
€72.34, |ruptey, leaving 102 factories in business facturer is usually unable to finish the 
In said settlement the claim for reim-| August 1, 1928. shoes in process of manufacture and 
bursement of war taxes alleged to have} Twelve of the 23 factories that moved cannot fill his orders on time because | 
Deen assessed against said company on/ located in other cities in Massachusetts, | he cannot get any other help. This leads 
the amount of $765,909.24 for material |8 in New Hampshire, 2 in Maine, and 1| to cancellation of orders and may be 
and parts delivered under the contracts/in Vermont. The 23 that moved had a/s0 serious as to cause him to fail or to 
ond orders, but not in accordance Save: seer wane of approximately 25,000 move out of the city. 
with, for which payment was made or|pairs and those that liquidated or went ° . re 
authorized to be made in the composition | into bankruptcy had a capacity of 60,000 | Stitching Work Done 
settlement = a fair vous pane eee eo sore a capacity of Under Contracts 
allowed on the ground that the ar De-| 85, pairs. e 123 that started in Roe eee , 4 
partment was not liable for am excise|business between January 1, 1925, and h vere lenge ponies $f She onan eee 
tax that might be due on articles ac-| August 1, 1928, had a daily capacity of Hon romisorin che work being given out to 
cepted by the Department on a quan- | approximately 58,000 pairs. The loss to eee saan Consequently, there are 
tum valebat, or fair price, basis for the|the city in capacity during the period eee ead aha = in the city The con» 
reason that the acceptance of the articles | was therefore 27,000 pairs per day, tract shops ‘coahle small shoe manufac- | 
ei a omide for maven of tht ‘85 Daily Capacities 


The amount of war tax refunded in| Of Factories Compared {and to have the assurance of getting the 
this settlement was paid to the Treas-| ; 


=e hg The 102 shoe factories in operation on highest class of stitching and stitching- 

ms i vatond os SOpaeS 1 | og August 1, 1928, had a daily capacity |room work at a cost equal to that of 

7 y gir me t — the nh eromminen | approximately 80,000 pairs. Only | the best shoe manufacturers who have 
is id compa ~¥ = the calendar years |20,0f the 102 in operation on August i,| their own stitching rooms. ee 

1920. 1921 eis ’ “| 1928, were in business on January 1, Haverhill has a contract stitching 


capital, often with not more than $1,000, | 


A summary of the survey | factories in cities near Haverhill and in | 


‘Union Asserted 


|you negotiate it. 


|Senate for March 28, so that it might 


turers to engage in business with little | eae {47 per cent of the total 


| 


Credits on Assessment. 

It is stated in the petition requesting 
further consideration of the matter, that 
the assessment made by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue on the articles delivered 
under the contracts and orders and those 
accepted as not being under the contracts 
but for which payment has been made 
on a fair market value basis, Was com- 
posed of an item of $96,221.15 for taxes; | 
an item of $4,811.07 as a penalty of 5) 
per cent for nonpayment; and an item of 
$19,412.99 for interest to November 1, | 
1923, on the umpaid taxes, or a total of 
$120,444.79, agw@ainst which the claimant 
company was credited by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue with the amount al- 
lowed by the settlement of April 3, 1923 


“uy 


799 
1.00 


the sum of $38,294.57 being applied tg | ut requesting further consideration of able 52 weeks in each year. 


taxes, the sum of $2,883.33 being applied 
to the penalty, and the sum of $13,675.72 
being applied to interest, thus leaving 
balances of $57,926.56 due for taxes, $1,- 
927.74 due for penalties, and $5,736.87 
due for interest to November 1, 1923, to 
which there is to be added interest from 
November 1, 1923, to date of payment. 
With respect to the reimbursing of 
the claimant company for taxes alleged 
to have been assessed against it on ac- 
count of payments aggregating the sum 
of $765,909.24 that have been made for 
material and parts that were delivered 
and paid for on a quantum valebat, or 
fair value, basis, it was said in deci- 
sion A. D, 7363, Supplemental, of March 
8, 1923, of this office, that if the price) 
fixed excluded sur taxes as an element | 
of cost to the contractor, reimbursement | 
should include tax on these deliveries as| 
well as on the deliveries regularly made | 
‘and paid for” wnder the contracts, but 
that if the tax was included in deter- 
mining the cost to the contractor there | 
was no legal basis for reimbursement | 
of a tax which has already been allowed | 
as part of the quantum valebat price | 
paid for these articles, 


Suit Filed in Court of Claims. 

Tt appears, however, from the records| 
of this office (although no mention| 
thereof has been made by claimant com-| 
pany inany of its recent correspondence) | 
that on February 5, 1924—or a date sub- | 
sequent to the date of the settlement) 
contract of Jamuary 24, 1922, im which 
said company agreed to release  the| 
United States from further liability un- 
der the 41 contracts and 2 purchase or-| 
ders covered im that agreement, upon! 


|1925. These 40 on August 1, 1928, had 


000 pairs, or an average of 1,175 pairs 


from 102 and 47,000 from 80,000, it is 


pairs per factory per day, or less than 


mined to be due said company, and after 
said amount had been paid, and, also, 
subsequent to the issuance of the set- 


|tlement refunding part of the amount is no reduction of the force. 


of war taxes assessed against said com- 
pany under the contracts and orders in 
question—the claimant company, with- 


the matter by this office as it had a right 
to do, proceeded to file a 
Court of Claims for 


in the 
which 


suit 
materials 


balance of war taxes alleged to be due 


orders, 
Adverse Decision Rendered. 

The Court of Claims under date of 
June 1, 1925, 60 Ct, Cls. 912, decided 
that by reason of the termination agree: 
ment, the plaintiff was not entitled to re- 
cover on the claim for materials, etc., 
and that the court could not determine in 
advance of the payment of taxes whether 
they were legally or illegally assessed, as 
it was without jurisdiction to do so, and 
that until the plaintiff paid the taxes and 
complied with the requirements of law, 
the court was without jurisdiction to de- 
termine its case. A petition for certio- 
rari from the action of the Court of 
Claims was denied by the Supreme Court 
of the United States on October 19, 1925, 
269 U. S. 571. 

The claimant company having thus 
chosen to file suit in the Court of Claims 
for the purpose of having determined the 
question of the Government’s liability to 
make reimbursement for war taxes on 
materials and parts delivered and paid 
for on a fair value basis, and the chosen 
forum having rendered an adverse deci- 
sion thereon, the matter became, upon 
the final action of the court res adjudi- 
cata in so far as this office is cencerned, 
and further action on the request now 
made is precluded thereby. Accordingly, 
the request for further consideration by 
this office of the merits of the claim 


payment of the balance therein deter- | must be, and is, denied, 


{shop which is probably the largest in 


|a daily capacity of approximately 47,-| capacity and number of employes in the 


United States. When working full time 


|per factory per day. By deducting 40|and at capacity with its full force of 


| about 400 employes it does the stitching- 


|seen that the 62 factories that started in t00m work on 10,000 pairs of shoes per | 
|business since January 1, 1925, had on day- : : sot rears: | 
| August 1, 1928, a capacity of only 33,- | sust, 1928. It started in business in 1916 | 
\000 pairs per day or an average of 532 With a force of two workers and is now | 


It was working at capacity in Au- 


doing contract work for 15 different shoe 
manufacturers in Haverhill. It was not, 
at the time of the study, doing any 
work for firms outside Haverhill. 
employes are unusually efficient and 
skillful. In times of slack work there 
There is, 
however, short-time work, but this, as 
a rule, is not less than 50 per cent of 
full time. Work in the shop is avail- 


In addition to thjs shop there are 
from 12 to 15 other contract stitching 
shops in the city, ranging in number of 


| were included in the settlement agree- employes from 6 to 125 or possibly 150 
ment of January 24, 1922, and for the| when working full time and at capacity. 


One reports that 50 per cent of its work 


|it from the War Department on account| is done for firms outside Haverhill, one 
| of transactions under said contracts and|15 per cent, and the others that little 


or no work is done for such companies. 
In the aggregate these shops employ 
about 800 or 900 workers when working 
at capacity. 

Many of the manufacturers and others 
| who are well informed as to conditions in 
the industry, report shoe workers of 
Haverhill as being unusually skilled in 
making attractive, fancy, novelty women’s 
shoes. A number of factories that moved 
out of Haverhill send work to the con- 
tract shops in Haverhill because the 
workers in these shops are more efficient 
than those in the cities and towns in 
| which they are now located, also because 
|it is cheaper for them to have the work 
| done by contract than it would be to equip 
|a stitching room and organize and train 
{a force of employes. Some establish- 
ments are not financially able to establish 
stitching rooms. 


Its | 


advertising contracts introduced into the 
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ities in Northwest 


By Utilities Associations Are Described 


Made to Defeat Bill Designed 


To Authorize Municipal Ownership. 


from Page 1.) 


; A total of $24,369.54 was paid by the 
| Puget Sound Power & Light Company to 
|G. C. Congdon of Seattle, who in 1926 
employed an Ohio engineer named Rob- 


erts to conduct a survey of the Seattle/ 


municipally-owned utilities, exhibits 
showed. 


A later survey was conducted by the 


State, since they allow him to come into | of the cartoon service was borne by the} Voters Information League of Seattle 


contact with the men who send out| 


the news and since from the questions 
asked in conferences he learns a great | 
| deal which he might not otherwise hear, 
| the Secretary of State, Frank B. Kel- 
| logg, stated orally on the last day he 
| held office, March 28. 


opponents of the measure, Mr. Brockeit 
| testified. 
Some of the employes of the North- 


i west Electric Light & Power Company 


were released from work on the date 
when the proposal was voted upon, Mr. 
Brockett said, and distributed cards at 





| Mr. Stimson Takes Oath. | 

On the same date Henry L. Stimson | 
| took the oath of office as Secretary of | 
State. The oath was administered by | 
| the Chief Justice of the United States, | 
William Howard Taft. 

Secretary Kellogg’s oral statement to 
the press follows in full text: 

“Since this is my last conference I 
want to say to you how very much I ap- | 
preciate our association during the last | 
four years. I am very grateful to you | 
for all the courtesies you have shown | 
|me and your forbearance at all times | 
| when perhaps I was not as communica- 
| tive as I should have been, but I have 
; always found the representatives of the 
' press able, conscientious and friendly— 
| liberal to the State Department and ab- | 
| Solutely trustworthy. I have no com- 
| plaint whatever as to your treatment of | 
|me during these years. 
| “Furthermore, I do not consider the 
press conferences a burden on the Sec- 
retary of State, but a great advantage. 
It gives him an opportunity to get in| 
touch with the men who send out the 
news, and I think one of the most val- 
uable contacts made is with the press. 
I want to thank you again for the 
treatment I have received.” | 

Work on Treaties Is Praised. 

A representative of the press replied 
to Mr. Kellogg, thanking him for his | 
courtesy and consideration during the | 
past four years. He stated: 
“We consider it has been a rare priy- 
ilege to have been near you when you | 
were negotiating many important treat- | 
ies—81 in all—and particularly a treaty | 
which we know will go down in history. | 

“Those of us who were here last spring | 
and summer when you were writing al- | 
most weekly notes to the interested | 
powers, and when we were writing al- 
most daily notes to the American pub- | 
lic, have a very personal interest in your | 
treaty. We almost feel that we helped | 
So that we are ex-| 
tremely sorry that as you leave office, | 
you do not have the ratifications of 
France and Japan, which would make | 
the treaty complete; although we know | 
that they will be received while you are | 
on the high seas.” | 

Secretary Kellogg replied that he had | 
received a telegram from the French | 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Aristide | 
Briand, saying that the treaty to re-| 
nounce war was on the ealewdar of the} 


be ratified before he left office. j 

It was stated orally at the White House | 
March 28 that the American Ambassador 
to Belgium, Hugh Gibson, who now is 
in the United States, may not sail for 
Europe with Mr. Kellogg, but remain 
over until April 6 so as to confer with 
President Hoover and Mr. Stimson re- 
garding the instructions to the American 
delegation to the Geneva conference on 
the limitation of armaments. Ambassa- 
dor Gibson is head of the American dele- 
gation. 


Coast Guard Defends | 
Right to Sink Ship) 


“I’m Alone” Sighted Within 12.- | 
Mile Limit, It is Asserted. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
|sinking, as the Department of Justice} 
is concerned directly only with the viola- | 
tion of law by the crew, if such there} 
has been. | 

The Department has received only} 
fragamentary reports concerning the in- 
|cident, Mr. Mitchell said, and he expected 
| little further information until Mr. Hen- 
|derson returns with a transcript of the 
| testimony of the crew. 

The full text of the statement of the 
Coast Guard follows: 

Coast Guard Headquarters, March 28, 
received information from 
Government officials at New Orleans, not 
belonging to the Coast Guard, who have 
thoroughly investigated the “I’m Alone” 
case, that there is no doubt whatever 
that the “I’m Alone’ was within 12 
miles of the American coast when first 
sighted by the Coast Guard cutter, and 
hat there is no doubt whatever that 
there was hot, continuous and unbroken 
pursuit of the smuggler from the time 
she was first sighted until she was sunk. 
The master was repeatedly warned to 
heave to, but obstinately and arrogantly 
refused, 

A statement has been obtained from 
the captain and crew of the “I’m Alone,” 
clearly indicating that on two occasions 
during November last, liquor had been 
unladen from the “I’m Alone” at about 
;the same place where she was first 
sighted and pursued by the Coast Guard 
cutter, on March 20, and that Captain 
Randall and the same crew, with the 
exception of one man, were aboard the 
“I’m Alone” at the time of these un- 
ladings. 

Not only was the “I’m Alone” within 
| four leagues of the coast, but she was 
squarely within treaty limits. 


Plumbing Problems Studied 


In ‘Skyscraper’ Construction 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| earlier report, strengthened it where 
| the need was disclosed, and added tables 
; and rules suitable for the design of high 
| plumbing systems. 
| The committee states that although its 


;and of British films from 8 to 23. 


| 1927. 


responsible | 


| the polls urging voters to decide against 


the bill. 

Another means which was utilized to 
influence opinion in opposition to the 
measure was to send out, in a letter 
from the Secretary of State of the State 
of Washington, arguments of the utili- 
ties contained in a pamphlet. Besides 
the pamphlets mailed to the voters, ad- 
ditional copies were purchased from the 
State printing office for general dis- 
tribution. 

The witness explained that under the 
law of Washington, both proponents and 
opponents had the right to send an ar- 


tered voters of the State. The pro- 
did not take advantage of their right to 
mail their argument within the allotted 
time. 


Seattle managed municipal utilities, | 


it was brought out in the testimony. 








Production of Films 
Increases in Europe 


America Supplies 60 Per 


Cent of Pictures Distrib- 
uted Abroad. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
from 81 to 71.7 per cent of the market. 


This drop was in almost the exact pro- | 
portion in which British and German | 


films gained, the former occupying a 12 
per cent share of the market, as against 
about 4% per cent in 1927; and the lat- 
ter rising to 11.9 per cent in 1928, as 
compared with 7.9 per cent in 1927. Ex- 
pressed in terms of features shown, Eng- 
land boosted its total from 40 in 1927 to 
95 in 1928, while 93 German features 
were released in 1928, as against 71 in 
1927. 


A somewhat similar situation exists in | 


France also. In 1927, 368 American fea- 
ture pictures were shown and only 313 
in 1928, a drop of from 63.3 per cent of 
the market to 53.6 per cent. In this same 


period releases of German films rose from | 


91 to 122, of French films from 74 to 94, 


brings the total of Germany’s share of 


the French market from 15.4 per cent | 


in 1927 to 20.9 per cent in 1928, while 
the French share climbed 3 per cent, 
reaching a total of 12.7 per cent. 

In spite of the difficulty of procuring 


accurate motion-picture theater statistics | 


covering Europe, a close survey indicates 
that 484 film houses were either con- 
structed, renovated or reconstructed in 
Europe during 1928, as against 733 un- 
dergoing the same process in 1927. How- 
ever, it is interesting to note that 445,- 


| 250 seats were added through such Con- 


struction in 1928, as against 391,605 in 
. (These figures are, of course, ap- 
proximate.) 

With regard to individual countries, 
Germany and Great Britain dominated 
the situation with 157 and 70 new thea- 
ters, respectively, with added seating ca- 
pacities of 125,000 and 90,000—or nearly 
This, in the 
case of both countries, was slightly less 
than last year. Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
France, and Italy showed fairly satisfac- 
tory building programs, but Europe is 
still dotted with small, inadequate houses, 
and a very considerable advance must be 
made before European exhibition condi- 
tions even remotely approximate those 


|in the United States, 


Tests of Frost Resistance 


| Of Masonry Are Conducted 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| have been evolved for the purpose of 
determining the resistance of masonry 
| materials to this type of decay. 

The Bureau of Standards has found 
| that materials of high strengths and low 
| porosity or absorption are generally the 
| most resistant to frost action. The ‘de- 
| ree to which the pore space becomes 
| filled when the material is immersed or 
| party immersed in water gives some in- 
dication of the frost resistance. 

Those materials which become highly 
saturated during a given period of soak- 
| Ing are not likely to resist the action of 

frost as well as” those which become 
| saturated to a less degree. Materials 
| Which suffer from a loss of strength 
when soaked in water often show less 
| resistance to frost than those which are 
| not appreciably weakened by soaking 
| although this is not a very dependable 
guide when considered alone. 

Se While these considerations are of value 
|in arriving at frost-resisting properties 
| of store they are not sufficiently reliable 
| to supplant an actu. freezing test which 
| should be used as the guide whenever it 
|is feasible to make the test. A reliable 
| test for measuring frost resistance that 
| could be made in a short period of time 
would be of great value and this phase of 


| the problem is being studied at the Bu- 
| reau, 





American Naval Vessel 
Beached in Yangtze River 


The U. S. S. “Tutuila,” an American 


| All employes in the contract shops are | present recommendations are a step for-| Naval vessel on the Yangtze, struck ‘a 
|members of the Shoe Workers’ Protective ward toward more logical and economical | submerged rock above Ichang and her 


Union. A very considerable number of 
the members of the manufacturers’ as- 


| requirements and are believed to be the 
| best that can be offered in the present 


decks are awash, according to an an- 
| nouncement by the Department of State 


| sociation contend that the union workers | state of knowledge, much experimental | March 28, which follows in full text: 


|in these shops should not do any work for 
any factories outside Haverhil, especially 
for those that moved out, have no agree- 
ment with the union, and pay less for 
the work in their factories than is paid 
for the same work in Haverhill. It is not 
unusual to see an automobile or truck 
loaded with shoes in process of manu- 


| [Continued on Page 10, Column 7] 


work remains to be done before all 
phases of the subject will be thoroughly 
understood. It urges the continuation 
of experimental work in the belief that 
the public will benefit greatly from it. 
| Copies of the complete report which is 
entitled “Minimum Requirements for 
| Plumbing” may be obtained for 35 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
| Washington, DC ; 


The American Consul General at Han- 
|kow, Mr. Frank Lockhart, reported 
| March 26 that the American senior naval 
| officer at Hankow had informed him that 
|the U. S. S. “Tutuila,” en route from 
| Chungking to Hankow had struck a sub- 
| merged rock 102 miles abeve Ichang and 
| decks were awash. The vessel was 

beached and salvage tugs were sent for. 
[No loss of life was reported, 


“ 


This | 


and contributions by the Puget Sound | 


Power & Light Company to this organi- 
zation amounted to $60 in 1923, and in- 
creased gradually until 1927, when they 
were $9,270 it was shown. The follow- 
ing year the contribution was $18,998, 


Of this organization’s finances, 73 per| 
cent was contributed by the utility in} 


1927 and 89 per cent in 1928, the two 
years when the survey of the Seattle 
municipally-owned utilities was con- 
ducted, Judge Robert E. Healy, counsel 
for the Commission, declared. He in- 
troduced as evidence a statement, cor- 


roborated by Mr. Brockett, listing these | 


contributions. 

Newspaper articles and a suggested 
editorial in opposition to the Bone-Erick- 
son bill, were sent to various papers in 
Washington and printed, it was testi- 
| Yied. 
| Mr. 


| lative purposes. This paid the expenses, 


| ponents, Mr. Brockett said, apparently | he said, of any speakers or technicians | 


; whom he asked to come to the Capitol to 
j appear before legislative committees or 
| bills affecting the interests of the power 
companies. 

Two surveys were prepared under the 
auspices of the Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company, one being distributed to 
about 100,000 voters of the State, while 
another went to school children, it was 
brought out. The latter declared, it was 
said, that the Puget Sound Power & 


throughout the State, while the bonds 
'of the municipally-owned utilities were 
held by large Eastern interests. Mr. 
Brockett said he could not prove this 
assertion. 


Inquiry Is Started 
Of Law Enforcement 


De 


partment of Justice Stud- 
ies Personnel and Status 
Of Prosecutions. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
| would be informed that anything the de- 
partment had was available. 


The Department’s study is designed, 
according to the Attorney General, to 
obtain all information available relating 
to the status of prosecutions, results ob- 


regarding pending cases, the effective- 


it and why, together with personal re- 
ports of views of officers who have 
knowledge, based on expérience, of the 
conditions under which they work. Mr. 
Mitchell believes it will be comprehen- 
sive. 
_ While prohibition enforcement will be 
included in the inquiry, it is of a gen- 
eral and broader scope, Mr. Mitchell ex- 
plained. He asserted that all laws were 
on the statute books for the purpose of 
regulating human conduct and it is the 
duty of the Department to enforce them. 
If the study now going on shows that 
there is a lack of enforcement effort, it 
is the Attorney General’s determination 
that the reasons be shown. That course, 
he added, may lead to changes in per- 
sonnel for the good of the service, 

Mr. Mitchell declined to disclose any 
details of reports thus far assemled. He 


public, he said, but it is his intention to 
submit a general statement of the re- 
sults to the President that the Chief 
Executive may be guided in carrying out 
his announced purpose of examining the 
whole law enforcement situation. 

No especial attention is being paid to 
the antitrust work, according to the At- 


; Brockett stated that he had at’! 
| gument through the mails, by means of | his disposal every two years, a fund of 
| the Secretary of State, to all the regis- | $2,500 which was to be used for legis- 


Light Company was owned by people | 


tained in past litigation, the situation | 


ness of enforcement officers, or lack of | 


does not expect to make any of them | 
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Measures to Prevent 


Interstate Spread of 
Disease Described 


Bubonic Plague Continues 
To Exist in California, 
Public Health Serv- 
ice Says. 


Bubonie pleague, essentially a Far 
Eastern disease, continues to exist in 
California and “constitutes an increasing 
menace to the public health both in large 
centers of population and to individuals 
in the infected territory,” the Surgeon 
General of the United States Public 
Health Service, Dr. Hugh 8, Cumming, 
declared in a statement just made public. 

The disease is spread _ by ground 
| squirrels in California, said the state- 
ment, and two human cases have been 
reported during the past fiscal year con- 
tracted from squirrels. Measures thus 
far carried cut by State and local health 
authorities for control of this infection 
“are not sufficiently extensive or inten- 
sive to prevent its menace,” the Sur- 
geon General added. The full text of the 
statement, as announced by the Public 
Health Service, follows: ae . 

Surgeon General H. S, Cumming in @ 
recent report, metions some of the ac- 
tivities of the Public Health Service in 
connection with the prevention of the 
spread of contagious and infectious dis> 
eases in interstate commerce. 


Plague Spread by Squirrels. 

It is pointed out that bubonic plague 
continues to exist and spread among 
ground squirrels in California and con- 
stitutes an increasing menace to the pub- 
lic health both in large centers of pop- 
ulation and to individuals in the in- 
| fected territory. The occurrence of two 
{human cases of bubonic plague during 
| the past fiscal year contracted from 
| ground squirrels emphasizes the poten- 
| tial danger which exists. Measures thus 
|far carried out by the State and local 
authorities for the control of this in- 
fection are not sufficiently extensive or 
intensive to prevent its menace. ' The 
work of the Public Health Service is 
limited to anti-squirrel measures around 
centers of population in an effort to pre- 
vent infection of cities which would en- 
danger commerce and interstate traffic. 


Action Take in Flood Areas. 


Upon the occurrence of the serious 
| flood emergency in New England, sani- 
tary engineers were detailed to cooperate 
with the State health authorities in safe- 
guarding water supplies and reestablish- 
ing public water systems when this work 
was necessary. , te 

The occurrence of epidemic diseases 
has been averted in the area affected by 
the Mississippi flood; and through the 
establishmant of health measures neces- 
sitated by the flood, an emergency foun- 
dation is being built for a permanent 
| program of public health work which 
| will reduce the incidence of disease and 
result in generally better conditions in 
|that area. This public health work is 
conducted on a cooperative basis in which 
the States and counties recognize their 
responsibilities and provide funds to the 
extent of their ability. 


Value of Program Shown. 

The value of'the public health pro- 
gram developed in the fiooded area was 
demonstrated during the latter part of 
the fiscal year 1928 in certain settions 
where a second flood occurred. It was 
found that the full-time health units in 
such affected counties were able to meet 
their local situation without further 
Federal or State aid. This demonstrates 
the value of a permanent public ‘health 
department to meet unusual conditions. 

Measures for the prevention of the 
interstate spread of disease, including 
the supervision of water supplies used 
on common carriers, the sanitary con- 
trol of shellfish, the supervision of sani- 
tation in the national parks, and 
trachoma eradication have been success- 
fully carried out. 


} 


| 


| 





torney General. He said that the oc- 
casion may arise where closer examina- 
tion of that phase will be requiged than 
is now contemplated, but it is the present 
plan to make the survey general and 
delve into details upon specific phases 
where the results shown by the reports 
are not satisfdactory. 
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Protection of Quail 
Declared to Result 
In Benefits to South 


Establishment of Game Pre- 
serves Said to Have Raised 
Value of Lands and Aided 
In Protecting Forests. 


The Chief of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, Department of Agriculture, Paul 
G. Redington, and W. L. McAtee, in 
charge of the Bureau’s Division of Food 
Habits Research, recently spent 10 days 


in southern Georgia and northern Flor- | 


ida, where they viewed with H. L. Stod- 
ida, stationed at Thomasvlile, Ga., the 
results of his work in the study of quail 
conditions on southern game preserves, 
it was announced March 28. The full 
text of the statement follows: 


For five years a group of prominent 


men have contributed more than $40,000 | 


for a thorough study by the Biological 
Survey of the quail, its habits, migra- 


tions, diseases, propagation, and enemies. | 


Opportunity was afforded Mr. Redington 
and Mr. McAtee to travel extensively 
over the territory to see the application 
by owners of the game preserves of ideas 
developed by Mr. Stoddard, who is in 
charge of the work. 

Forest Fires Controlled. 

Comenting on his observations, Mr. 
Redington said: 

“Naturally, the primary object of the 
cooperators in financing this study was 
to increase the supply of quail so that 
better hunting might be obtained. This, 


plishment. ; ‘ n 
use of fire is necessary in getting rid 
of rank vegetation, which is not suitable 
for quail, the method used in permitting 


fire to run only under close control | 


should be of great value throughout the 
entire pine region. An age-old custom 
of ‘weods burning’ has been practiced 
by landowners of the general pine region 
similar to that found around Thomas- 
ville. Largely no control of such fires 
has obtained, and a great deal of dam- 
age has been done to the woods, to the 
soil, and to the wild life. The prac- 
tice of these owners in the controlled 
use of fire will, it is believed, constitute 
a preeedent for work elsewhere in the 
South where fire has to be used for 
beneficial development. 

“Another important consideration re- 
sulting from the study is the fact that, 
through the use of methods developed 
by Mr. Stoddard for establishing proper 
habitat for quail, an additional definite 
value to the land has been established 
by reason of the presence of the birds 
there. In other words, if a farmer should 
adopt and successfully use on his lands 
the methods outlined by Mr. Stoddard, 
he might, through the leasing of hunting 
rights, secure an additional income up to 
15 cents an acre. 

Standard of Living Raised. 

“Still another feature has to do with 
the betterment of conditions. The indi- 
viduals who have established the game 
reserves either own or lease the lands 
for the purpose, and in either event by 
such control they are establishing higher 
standards of living for both the white 
and the colored people of the region, as- 
suring definite employment for the peo- 
ple of the neighborhood on projects con- 
nected with the development of game 
preserves, and in many cases furnishing 


up-to-date houses, with adequate sanita- | 


tion facilities to the employes or tenants 
of the preserves.” 

After the Thomasville trip, Mr. Red- 
ington and Mr. McAtee went to Bruns- 
wick, on the southeastern coast of Geor- 
gia, and were the guests for four days 
of Howard E. Coffin, who has a fine 
estate on Sapelo Island and owns much 
of the territory on the islands and 
marshes in close proximity to Sapelo. 

“A great opportunity was given here,” 
said Mr. Redington, “to see what not 
only Mr. Coffin but other owners of game 
preserves on adjacent islands are doing 


‘in the propagation and protection of the 


fauna and the preservation of the flora. 
Quail, pheasants, turkeys, waterfowl and 
deer are either being propagated or am- 
ply protected, and many of the islands 
are, so far as possible, being maintained 
in unmodified primitive condition. Here, 
as in the Thomasville region, not only 
are the owners of the properties bene- 
fiting through the work that they are 
doing to assure themselves of continued 
sport and a most pleasant environment, 
but they are contributing to the uplift 
of social conditions throughout the ter- 
ritory and constitute a powerful agency 
for better law enforcement in the re- 
gion. 
Lands Have Historic Interest. 

“The estates owned by individuals off 
the coast of southeastern Georgia are 
rich in history, many of them dating 
back as developed plantations to the early 
colonial period. As one travels through- 
ou the region the ruins of the old plan- 
tation homes and slave quarters are con- 
stantly encountered. 

“On Blackbeard Island, Ga., one of the 
bird refuges of the Biological Survey, 
which we inspected over its whole length, 
some of the chachalacas introduced a few 
years ago from Mexico were seen, as 
well as numerous deer. The island is 
eveidently a good sanctuary for all sorts 
of small birds. On outlying _marshes 
clapper rails and other species were 
noted. ; 

“On this trip it was possible. to see 
rookeries of American egrets, blue 
herons, ibises, also many species of 
waterfowl, bald eagles, and a large num- 
ber of song and insectivorous birds.” 

A stop was made at Savannah, Ga., 
where, with the United States Game Pro- 
tector, E. B. Whitehead, M. Redington 
had an opportunity to view the Savannah 
River Bird Refuge, which is maintained 
by the Biological Survey along the Sa- 
vannah River northwest of the city. 


Radio Commission Moves 
For Dismissal of Complaint 


The Federal Radio Commission. on 
March 28 filed with the Supreme Court 


of the District of Columbia a motion | 


to dismiss the bill of complaitn against 
it filed by the National Radio Press As- 
sociation, Inc., of New York. 

The association, in its bill, contended 
that the Commission, with only three 
members, is not a legally constituted 
agency, because the law specifies that 
it have a membership of five, and asked 
that the Commission be restrained from 
making any decision on the allocation 
of 20 continental short-wave channels 
to the nation’s press until after its own 
application has been heard. ; 

The court now has under advisement 
the bill of complaint and arguments 


against it made by Paul M. Segal, As- | 


sistant General Counsel of the Commis- 


sion. 
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To Testify on Agricultural Problems, 


Committee Not to Hear J. D. Rockefelter, Jr., C. M. 
Schwab, O. D. Young, J. P. Morgan and P. M. Warburg. 


[Continued fr 


distributing terminals as a means of han-, 


dling perishable commodities. (The re- 
port of the hearings before the House 
Committee will be found on Page 3). 


The use of locai associations now op- | 


erating under the Federal Farm Loan 
system as fiscal agents Bae proposed 
McNary relief plan, was urged for legis- 


lative action by Hallvard Kloster, of | 


Eagle Grove, Iowa, representing as 
secretary-treasurer 430 national farm 
loan associations in the Eighth Federal 
Land Bank District comprising Iowa, 
Nebraska, South Dakota and Wyoming. 

“This territory is a large portion of 
that area for which you gentlemen are 


|going to give farm relief by the ee eae. 


posed. new MeNary bill,” asserted Mr. 
Kloster. “I refer to section 12 of said 
bill, which says: 

“‘The board shall in cooperation with 
any governmental establishment in the 
Executive branch of the Government 
avail itself of the services and facilities 
thereof in order to avoid preventable ex- 
pense or duplication of effort.’ 

“This is principally the reason for our 
appearing before your Committee. 
the present time we have a system in 


the field that is thoroughly cooperative | 
| and standardized along the same lines of 


those proposed in the McNary bill to 
provide for cooperative stabilizing asso- 
ciations, the only difference being the 
nature of the commodity which we han- 


however, has not been the only accom- | dle—ours being farm loans and the pro- 


Over a wide area where the} 


posed new organization will handle the 
grain and live stock raised on the farm. 


System Is Described 
As Largest in World 


“The Federal Land Bank of Omaha has | 
| been instrumental in securing $200,000,- 


000 of farm loans to 36,000 farmers in 
the Eighth District. Including the other 
11 districts in the United States, it is 
evident that this system is, therefore, 
the largest cooperative system in the 
world. 

“The Associations I represent in Towa, 
Nebraska, South Dakota and Wyoming 
are all in sympathy with the present 
McNary Bill and we earnestly hope that 
it will be promptly passed in the extra 
session of Congress, 

“It seems to us, therefore, that the 
machinery which you are proposing to 
set up in this bill is in need of some 
finanicial associations that already have 
had the experience in handling finances 
on a large scale for government agencies. 
The machinery is already created in the 
establishment we now have of the local 


National Farm Loan Association which | 


will number over 5,000 in the United 


States. There is, no question that these | 


associations could be of great assistance 


to you in placing the McNary bill into | 


operation at once. 


“We wish to have no.connection what- | 


ever with the cooperative marketing as- 
sociations nor do we think that the Fed- 


eral Farm Loan:System should be in any | 
way connected with the direct marketing | 


of farm products at this time. That 
must necessarily be handled by local or 
newly established marketing associations 


to be managed by competent men se-| 
lected by the proposed Federal Farm} 


Board. : 

“What we stand ready to offer you is 
the assistance of the local associations 
now operating under the Federal Farm 
Loan System, to the extent that we can 


handle the funds to be used in connec- | 


tion with said marketing of crops and 
act purely as fiscal agent for the new pro- 
posed relief system. : 
“The machinery is already here and in 
the majority of cases it is represented 
by Secretary-Treasurers who have had 
10 years experience in the handling of a 
large amount of money, and we believe 
them to be competent and able to be of 
vaulable service to the plan now proposed 


lin the new McNary bill.” 


Iowa Grain Dealers 


Advocate Farm Board 

A Federal farm board which would 
make investigations and 
ward stabilizing production as well as 
marketing was advocated by S. J. Cot- 
tington, president of the Farmers Grain 
Dealers Association of Iowa. His re- 
marks later were endorsed by David H. 
Allen, president of the Illinois Farmers 


Grain Dealers Association, who said he} 


had assisted in the preparation of Mr. 
Cottington’s testimony. 

The farm board, pursued Mr. Cot- 
tington, should be independent, be given 


broad powers, “be farmer-minded” and} 


know the farmer situation. 

“We think it would be desirous that 
members of this board be appointed from 
the leading cooperative commodity or- 
ganizations, rather than territorially or 
politically,” declared the witness. “Ad- 
visory council boards should be created 
from the different cooperative marketing 
agencies or organizations. But we do 
not think that there should be any fund 
for the purpose of promoting or organ- 
izing new cooperative marketing organ- 
izations, but. a small fund may be de- 
sirous for the strengthening of the coop- 


erative organizations that are now in|} 


existence.” 


Adequate Tariff Rates 
On Products Asked 


Adequate tariff rates for those agri- | 


cultural products on which a tariff may 
be effective, was also asked by Mr. Cot- 
tington. His organization, he testified, 
is opposed to further reclamation proj- 
ects and advocates the development of 
inland waterways to decrease freight 
costs. 

A revision of rural credit was also 
suggested by the witness who asserted: 

“The reorganization of the rural 
credit machinery of the country would do 
more towards conserving and _ promot- 
ing agricultural cooperation than any 
other legislation under consideration.” 

In line with this position, Mr. Cot- 
tington recommended that the Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks be separated com- 
pletely from the Federal Land Banks 


}and be made a separate and independent 


board of the Government and that serv- 
ices of the new Intermediate Credit 
Bank be extended to offer production 
credit through cooperatives, marketing 
credit through cooperatives, and such 
other credits as they may need as well 
as loans to finance the physical facilities 
for agricultural cooperatives, The Credit 
Bank should also be prepared to finance 
the marketing credit needs of any co- 
operative association. 


“It is also proposed that the Inter- 


| mediate Credit law be amended so that 


loans may be made maturing 60 days 
instead of, as the law now provides, not 
less than six months,” he stated. 

“We are opposed to both the equaliza- 
tion fee and the stabilization corpora- 


\}tion. We think that no plan of surplus 


At | 
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control could be permanently effective | 
or even avoid disastrous consequencies | 
unless provision was made in the legis- 
lation to influence production.” 

While first declaring that he favored | 
surplus control of agricultural products | 
as has already been passed by Congress, 
I. H. Hull, general manager of the 
purchasing department of the Indiana | 
Farm Bureau Federation, emphasized in 
his testimony the “need of attacking the 
problem at both ends.” | 

By this he said he meant that not 


; only must the Government try to raise | 


the price of farm commodities, it must | 
also enable the farmer to get a better | 
cost price on the materials he needs in| 
Since before’ the war, de-| 
clared Mr. Hull, the price of farm prod- | 
ucts had increased but the cost of farm 
materials ha dincreased more until it | 
was now 23 points higher on an average 
in the United States. 


Recommendations Made 
For Legislation 


Recommendations formulated by the 
National Committee on Cooperation for 
the adoption by the cooperative associa- | 
tions for handling of legislation dealing | 
with farm relief in its relation to the 
cooperative movement were submitted to | 
the Senate Committee in the course of | 
testimony given by Charles W. Holman, 
secretary of ‘the Committee. The full | 
text of the recommendations follows: 

1. We recommend that an energetic 
and concerted effort be made by the co- 
operatives and general farm organiza- 
tions of the United States to secure ade- 
quate and effective import duties on such 





research to-! 


agricultural commodities as the respec- 
tive commodity marketing organizations 
believe may be benefited by protective 
duties. 

We believe that the most practicable 
way of bringing tariff matters to proper 
consideration of the Congress will be for 
the various cooperatives, either individu- 
ally or jointly, to present briefs concern- 
ing the various schedules in which they 
are interested. We should then jointly 
advise our members and the public gen- 
erally of the justice of our contentions 
so that there may be no discrimination 
between agricultural and manufactured 
products with respect to the benefits of | 
tariff protection. 

2. We unanimously recommend that 
organized agriculture should make a de- 
termined effort in opposition to the crea- 
tion of new, or to enlarge existing, rec- 
lamation and irrigation projects, until 
the production of land already in culti- 
| vation is on a profitable basis. It seems | 
to us not only inconsistent but contrary | 
to public welfare for the Congress on| 
the one hand to deal with the subject 
of farm relief, and on the other hand} 
to aggravate the problem by bringing 
new and otherwise unproductive lands 
into production. 





Revision of Rural 
Credit Machinery Urged 


8. After an extended and carefully | 
considered discussion of the question of | 
the cooperative credit needs participated 
in by leaders of the principal coopera- 
tive commodity groups of the nation, we 
strongly recommend a _ thorough-going | 
revision of the Federai Rural Credit 
machinery as one of the most essential 
and beneficial means of promoting ag- 
ricultural cooperation in the United 
States. Adequate credit facilities of 
this character will facilitate in the 
soundest and most effective way the or- 
| ganization of self-help agencies by 
farmers to deal with the problem of 
farm relief. 

This thorough-going revision and ex- 
pansion is the most vital single need of 
| the cooperatives already in existence. It 
| will assist them materially to consolidate 
| their positions and to expand their or- 
ganizations to the point where -they 
| themselves can be important factors in 
| stabilizing conditions affecting the mar- 
keting of their products. 

We therefore submit for your consid- 
; eration, and urge your support of the 
| following definite recommendations look- 
|ing toward the reorganization of the 
Federal Rural Credit machinery so that 
it will adequately provide for (1) pro- 
| ductive credit, (2) marketing credit, and 
(3) credit to enable cooperatives to ex- 
pand their ownership and operation of 
physical properties: 

a. The separation of the 12 Federal | 
Intermediate Credit Banks from the 12 
Federal Land Banks. 

b. The creation of the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Board, a separate and in- 
dependent body, to supervise the ee 








Intermediate Credit Banks. 

c. The establisnment of a $300,000,000 
revolving fund to be placed at the com- 
mand of the Federal Intermediate Credit 
banks, and to be loaned to cooperative 
associations to enable them to acquire 
or erect various types of processing 
plants, warehouses, and other facilities | 
necessary to their successful business op- 
erations. 


Loans Should Not 
Exceed 20 Years 


Loans under this revolving fund should 
be for a period of not to exceed 20 years, | 
and should be repayable on the amorti- 
zation plan, and should be allowed up to 
80 per cent of the assets of the borrow- 
ing association. ‘ 

d. Authorization to the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks, wherever needed, 
to draw upon the treasury in sufficient 
amount to increase their capital stock 
so that the lending power of any single 
bank would be sufficient to care for the 
needs of the largest cooperative within 
its territory. 

e. Reduction of the minimum _ time- 
limit on commodity loans which are now 
made by the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks on the security of warehouse cer- 
tificates, from six months to 60 days. 

f. Authorization to the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks to lend cooperative 
associations for marketing purposes on 
warehouse receipts, amounts not to ex- 
ceed 90 per cent of the market value of 
such commodities at the time the loan is 
negotiated, provided the commodities 
thus pledged as security are hedged on a 
recognized future contract market. In 
cases where commodities are not hedged, 
the loans should be allowed at not to 
exceed 75 per cent. 

4. On the three previously mentioned 
major recommendations there was unani- 
mous agreement on all of the major 
points; but in the matter of Federal leg- 
islation looking toward control of export- 
able and seasonal surpluses, a difference 
of opinion developed as to the most de- 
sirable and effective plan of dealing with! 
this very difficult and much involved sub-| 
ject. 











Casein Consumption 


Expands as Industry 
Develops Utilization 


Domestic Production and 
Imports Increase More 


Than 100 Per Cent in 
Period 1918-1927. 


More than 18,000,000 vounds of casein 
were produced in the United States in 
1927, compared with a production of 
8,000,000 pounds in 1918, while imports 
more than doubled in the past decade, 
it was stated March 28 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Casein is swiftly assuming an impor- 
tant position in United States trade. 
Production as well as imports of casein 
have more than doubled within the last 
decade. 

Figures compiled by J. N. Taylor, 
chemical division of the Department, re- 
veal that over 18,000,000 pounds were 
produced in the United States in 1927, 
more than twice the 8,000,000-pound 
output in 1918. At the same time im- 


| ports have jumped from 12,000,000 to 


casein the 
material 


27,000,000 pounds, making 
fourth largest chemicai raw 
imported. 

Casein (lactarene) is, chemically, a 
protein found in milk in the form of 
calcium caseinate, and, consequently, is 
capable of preparation in any part of 
the world where the milk of mammals is 
obtainable. A form of casein is now pro- 
duced in Japan from the soy bean. 


Casein is used in the paper printing, | 
lithographing, electrotyping, and _ pub-| 
lishing industries, and as an adhesive in| 


the manufacture 
products, 
doors. 

During the World War, as a water- 
proof adhesive of great strength, its use 
was developed in making airplane propel- 
lers. A special grade of hardened casein, 
known under various trade names, is used 
in making a wide variety of articles such 
as buttons, combs, umbrella handles, 
brush backs, and cigaret holders. 

Casein is also employed as an ingredi- 
ent of spraying insecticides and water- 
proof paints and as a diabetic food, and 
increasing quantities are demanded in 
the manufacture of wall paper. 

For the manufacture of casein the 
chief raw material used is skimmed milk, 
which contains besides casein, albumen, 
milk sugar, and certain saits. Precipita- 
tion of the casein is accomplished in one 
of four different ways: (1) The natural 
method, allowing the milk to sour until 
the casein is thrown down; (2) by lactic 
acid; (3) curding by the addition of a 
mineral acid; and (4) through rennet pre- 
cipitation. The curd is then washed with 
water, pressed, dried, and ground. 


The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
March 28, 1929. 


of plywood veneer 
such as chests, desks, 


10 a. m.—Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of 
Iowa, called to discuss appointments. 

10:15 a. m.—Senator Smith (Dem.), 
called to discuss farm relief with the 
President. 

11 a. m.—Senator Capper (Rep.), of 
Kansas, called to introduce to the Presi- 
dent a committee from the National Ad- 
vertising Association, headed by H. H. 
Charles, president of the H. H. Charles 
Advertising Company, who requested the 
President to write a letter on what ad- 
vertising has contributed to world pros- 
perity to be read at the International 
Advertising Association’s meeting to be 
held in Berlin, Germany, August 12 to 15. 

11:15 a. m.—Charles H. Jones, presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Shoe and 
Leather Company, of Boston, Mass., 
called to discuss the tariff with the Presi- 
dent. 

11:30 a. m.—Senator King (Dem.), of 
Utah, called to discuss with the President 
the World Court and the Philippines and 
to recommend the appointment of Fed- 
eral District Judge Tilman D. Johnson, 
of Utah, to be a judge of the 10th Cir- 
cut Court of Appeals. 

11:45 a. m.—Former Governor Bass, 
of New Hampshire, called to pay his re- 
spects to the President. 

12 m.— William Butterworth, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, called to discuss a num- 
ber of business problems with the presi- 
dent. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence, 


Entry Into World Court 
By America Is Predicted 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ought to redeem the promises we madc 
in the Jones bill to the Philippine Is- 
lands to give them their independence 
and that a treaty should be negotiated 
with all the Powers in the Pacific, under 
the terms of which the territorial in- 
tegrity and the political independence of 
the Philippines would be respected. That 
will solve the sugar tariff question as 
far as the Philippines are concerned. 
It will redeem traditions as well and re- 
move the charge that the United States 
is holding an alien race for exploita- 
tion.” 

Senator King pointed out that the 
Philippines had already cost the United 
States more than $1,000,000,000 to main- 
tain, and declared that Japan never has 
had any inclination to possess the Is- 
lands. There are not any more Japanese 


jin the Philippines now, he said, than 


there were 25 or 30 years ago. 

“Japan is looking toward Manchuria 
and Siam for an outlet for her excess 
population,” he said. 

In discussing the revision of the tariff, 
he said he hoped there would be no gen- 
eral revision, but that revision would be 
limited to a few special items. 


Naval Aide Is Assigned 
To President Hoover 


Assignment of Capt. Allen Buchanan, 
commanding officer of the cruiser 
“Omaha,” as naval aide to President 
Hoover was announced orally at the 
White House on March 28. 

Captain Buchanan will report for duty 
at the White House on July 15, on which 
date he will relieve Commander W. R. 
Monroe, now of the planning section of 
the Department of the Navy, who will 
serve temporarily as naval aide to the 
President, relieving Capt, Wilson Brown, 
the present aide, 


and | 
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Centralized System of Distribution of 


Perishables Urged to Aid Agriculture Establich 


Establishment of Processing Plants to Preserve Products 
Also Suggested to House Committee. 


A Federal revoiving fund to construct 
central processing plants and distribut- 
ing terminals that would ship mixed cars 


gested before the House Agricultural 
Committee on March 28 by William H. 
Marshall, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


in new means of utilization of waste 
products was asked by the first witness, 
Anson Marston, Dean of the Iowa State 
Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa. 

Mr. Marshall explained that with cen- 
tral assembling points for mixed cars 
of perishables at selected parts of the 
country, whole trains could be made up 
that would not have to make stops for a 
thousand miles or more. 


Upon being questioned, Mr. Marshal! 
testified that all perishables produced in 
the country would be purchased by con- 
sumers, if there were any way to get the 
products to the consumers by any distri- 
bution system without a prohibitive cost. 


Processing Proposed 


To Preserve Products 


The proposed concentration points 
the mddel of the Federal Reserve System, 
according to Mr. Marshall. He explained 
that the processing plants in conjunction 
with the terminals would enable perish- 
ables to be preserved when the market 
was low. 


Mr. Marshall 


farmers for centralized marketing in 
Florida and to construct processing 
plants and terminals. 

Small communities cannot afford to 
order perishables under the present sys- 
tem, Mr. Marshall pointed out, because 
various conecémitants of distribution pro- 
hibit. 
mous quantities of ice consumed in trans- 
porting perishables. The method of ship- 
ment of mixed cars would obviate use 
of ice and assure a better preserved prod- 
uct upon arrival, he said. 

Because of the lack of centralized proc- 
essing plants, thousands of acres of cab- 
bage, tomatoes, etc., will perish in Texas 
and Florida, as well as other parts of 
the country, Mr. Marshall pointed out. 

He said also many of these perishable 
crops would go back to the soil instead 
of to the consumer on account of com- 
petition from foreign products. A tariff 
of three cents a pound on tomatoes, Mr. 


American growers an equal chance. 
G. W. Connell, Secretary of the Min- 


lined an organization somewhat resem- 
bling the association he represents. 

“A stabilization corporation,” he de- 
clared, “is only a temporary relief.” 

He said that the plan he proposed 
would keep grain off a low market and 
also do away with speculative mar- 
keting. 

Stabilization corporations, he asserted, 
would not result in a loss to the finan- 
ciers, and would maintain the price at a 
high rather than a low level. 


Separate Corporation Sought 


For Each Farm Commodity 

The Federal Farm Board, before tak- 
ing action, Mr. Connell said, should 
wait until growers of the commodity 
make a request. He explained that the 
corporation for each commodity should 
have most of the stock owned by organ- 
izations and not by individual producers. 
A corporation should be’ set up for 
grains, another for dairy products, and 
so forth, he added. 

The stabilization corporation for the 
spring wheat section would function for 
that commodity only and would be given 
separate dividends for that commodity, 
under the plan of Mr. Connell. 

Representative Fort (Rep.), of East 
Orange, N. J., said that he had had the 
thought in mind for some time that the 
freight structure was so constructed that 
the bulky commodities, such as grain, 
were paying for and getting a more ex- 
peditious service than the commodity 
needed. 

Mr. Connell said that he had not given 
sufficient thought to that to make an an- 
|swer. With centralized terminals, Mr. 
| Connell pointed out, bulky commodities 
could use a less “efficient” service than 
perishables. 

Having in view that the freight rate 
gave a faster but not a better service 
than bulky commodities needed, Mr. Con- 
nell certified that development of inland 
waterway traffic might help in giving 
economical transportation. 

Establishment of an independent Fed- 
eral farm board and advisory council, 
concerted efforts for an _ agricultural 
tariff, revision of the rural credit sys- 
tem, cessation of irrigation and reclama- 
tion projects, development of _ inland 
waterways, discouragement of the crea- 
tion of new cooperative marketing as- 
sociations, and rejection of the equaliza- 
tion fee and stabilization corporations 
were advocated by S. J. Cottington, 
Stanhope, Iowa. Mr. Cottington repre- 
sented the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Iowa, and is president of the 





operation. 
Creation of Board 
For Research Urged 


Mr. Cottington said that these associ- 
ations favored the establishment of a 
broad and independetn Federal farm 
board that would be able to do investiga- 
tion and research work. The advisory 
counsel, in his opinion, should be organ- 
ized from among the cooperative mar- 
keting associations. . 

An energetic and concerted effort of 
farm organizations should be made, he 
asserted, for a tariff that would benefit 
their commodities. He declared that no 
discrimination should be made in the 
tariff on manufactured products and the 
proposed one for agricultural products. 

It is inconsistent, Mr. Cottington 
pointed out, to have a part of Congress 
trying to work out a measure for farm 
relief at the same time another part is 
attempting to develop irrigation and 
reclamation projects. He testified that 
development of inland waterways might 
be a help to agriculture. 

Mr. Cottington declared that no one 
thing could do more for agriculture than 
the revision of the present credit system. 
He advocated division of the intermediate 
credit bank system and the creation of 
a separate board to administer the two 
sections. The intermediate credit bank 
system, he pointed out, should be sup- 
plied adequate facilities to meet the 





needs of agricultural organizations at all | 


times, He asserted that the intermediate 
credit system should be separated from 
the Federal land banks because the 
former operate under a quick turnover, 


of perishables over the country was sug- | 


Federal assistance for further research | 


would be distributed over the country on | 


said that $10,000,000} 
would be the approximate amount of the | 
revolving fund required to organize the | 


He gave as an example the enor-| 


Marshall stated, would be enough to give | 


nesota Wheat Growers Association, out- | 


Farmers’ Elevator Grain Company Co- | 


whereas the latter are practically 33- 


appropriately provide for the different 
angles of the two institutions. 


plained, are opposed to the equalization 
fee and to stabilization 
“The surplus,” he declared, “should be 


Under any plan ot providing for sur- 
| pluses, he explained, there should be 
; means of controlling production. Mr. 


production cannot be limited to the 
yearly output, because it is impossible 
| to forecast what the sun and the rain 
j will do. 


| Opposes Extension of 
Cooperative System 


more cooperative associations should be 
encouraged. He pointed out that there 
are already enough to take care of all 
commodities. 

Representative Kincheloe (Dem.), of 
| Madisonville, Ky., asserted that there 
| was not one such organization for to- 
bacco. Mr. Cottington replied that in 


be made to educate planters to perceive 
the necessity for such organization. 

C. O. Moser, Dallas, Tex., president and 
general manager of the American Cotton 
Growers Exchange, said that practical 
considerations are such that the organi- 
| zation he represents has changed its at- 





|titude toward the equalization fee. The 
|exchange no longer advocates the equal- 
ization fee. 

He said that to care for the surplus 
some effective means should be devised 


Over-production, Mr. Moser asserted, can 
not be remedied anywhere except at the 
point of production. 

“When a surplus has once been 
created,” he said, “there is no human 
possible way to avoid its consequencies.” 


mediate banking developments under 
three heads: (1) The provision of pro- 
duction credit where needed; 


the purchase or erection of physical fa- 
cilities. 


would be an intermediate bank for co- 
operatives. 


| Farm Depression 
Recent Phenomena 


At the hearing before the House Com- 
mittee, March 27, J. D. Black, professor 
of agricultural economics 
| University, Cambridge, Mass., 
out that the present agricultural pros- 
{tration is a recent world phenomena 
|which has arisen since 1924. 
i agricultural situation, he said, is not 





a mere depression in the sense of a busi- | 


jness depression. 
| Agriculture in the United States, in 


the judgment of Professor Black, can be} 
jaligned with world conditions by adjust- | 


ling American agriculture to the world 
level, or by raising prices by control of 
production and in other ways. 

| Professor Black suggested procedure 
{to aid in readjusting American agricul- 
|ture to the world level. He proposed 
|the removal of poor agricultural lands 
|from productivity and devotion of the 
area to projects of reforestation or re- 
|turn to pasturage, extension of the serv- 
‘ice of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
|nomics in the collection and dissemination 


|of agricultural news from over the entire | 


}earth, and strengthening of the inter- 
|mediate credit system. 

Under any plan for making the tariff 
effective, Professor Black _ testified 
neither the farmer nor the Government is 
put to additional expense. His plan for 


as the equalization fee. 

_The difference is, he explained, that 
his plan does not provide an export 
|bounty. Another difference, he said, is 
|that under the equalization-fee plan an 
equalization would apply to all wheat, 
whereas the plan proposed by him applies 
only to the portion consumed in the 
;domestic market. 


| Legislation Outlined 
|For Agricultural Policy 


Asserting at the start of his testimony 
that “no one plan would solve the prob- 
jlem,” Sydney Anderson, president, Mill- 
lers’ National Federation, Washington, 
| D. C., outlined suggestions for agricul- 
'tural legislation. The point of view of 





| the legislator should be, he said, that! 
;something was to be done for relief of | 


|farmers, but that a program for the 


| agricultural industry was to be framed. | 


year-loan banks, so that administering | 
them under different heads would more | 


| 
His associations, Mr. Cottington ex- 
corporations. | 


controlled at the source of production.” | 


Cottington pointed out that agricultural | 


He said that he does not think any | 


that case Federal appropriations might | 


for the prevention of over-production. | 


The greatest single assistance to cot- | 
ton cooperative associations, Mr. Moser | 
testified, wou!d be the provision of inter- | 


(2) an} 
adequate marketing credit; (3) credit for | 


He explained that the proposed bank | 


at Harvard | 
pointed | 


The pres- | 


making use of the tariff, Professor Black | 
|disclosed, is practicably the same plan| 


‘Costs of Exploration 
Equity in 
Oil Lands, Is Claim 


Texas Production Company 
Argues for Extension of 
Leases Before Conser- 
vation Committee. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
well as to the permittees if the abrupt 
termination of these leases is brought 
about.” 
The cost of drilling each of the 11 
wells was in the neighborhood of from 
$50,000 to $75,000, said Mr. Freeman. Six 


of the wells were drilled in 1927, of which 
three were dry, one contained gas only, 
one gas with a “small quantity of oil,” 
and the last gas with “a very small 
| quantity of oil.” 

The explorations were continued 
through 1928. Of the three wells com- 
pleted one was a failure, one had some 
oil, and the other “a little oil.” Two 
other wells now are in process, and one 
of them, according to a report received 
March 28 from the field, has oil, but the 
exact amount of which is not yet deter- 
mined. 


Drilling Plans Explained. 


In February, Mr. Freeman said, he 
addressed a letter to the Department 
proposing to drill three additional wells 
in 1929, with a provision for drilling 
a fourth should one of the wells now 
| In process prove a success. In view of 
President Hoover’s conservation policy, 
;the company desires to know whether 
this plan will be approved. If it is the 
| President’s program that less drilling 
be undertaken, he said, the company 
is willing to adhere to that ruling. 


_After these additional drilling opera- 
tions are completed, the company, if it 
considered it practicable, would divest 
itself of oil lands in excess of acreage 
limitations specified in the law and seek 
|leases of productive acreages, said Mr. 
Freeman. The law, he explained, speci- 
fies that no single “structure” of more 
| than 2,560 acres may be held by one 
company, and that no more than three 
such structures with a total acreage of 
7,580 may be held by one company. 

In conclusion, Mr. Freeman said the 
Texas Company has two major concerns, 
| the first on which to obtain “reasonable 
time to find out the facts through drill- 
| ling,” and the second, to “be allowed to 
| turn back to the permittees their per- 

mits in good standing.” 


Another Patient Released 
From National Leprosarium 


_ Release of another leper from the Na- 
tional Leprosarium of the Public Health 
Service at Carville, La., as cured and 
“no longer a menace to the public 
| health” was announced March 27 by the 
; Acting Surgeon General, Dr. GC, Cc. 
Pierce. This brings the total to 14 pa- 
| tients released from the institution in 
| the current fiscal year. 

; The full text of the statement fol- 
ows: 

Dr. C. C. Pierce, Acting Surgeon Gen- 
eral, of the Public Health Service, has 
| authorized the release of another leper 
from the National Leprosarium of the 
Public Health Service at Carville, La, 
This is the fourteenth leper which has 
been released during the present fiscal 
year, from this institution. 

The National Leprosarium at Carville, 
La., was established in 1921. Since that 
date 39 persons have been released as 
| no longer a menace to the public health, 
Of this number, only one has been 
obliged to return to this institution for 
further treatment. 

There are now under treatmenf® in the 
National Leprosarium at Carville more 
than 300 lepers. 





Readjustment Is Planned 
In Air Mail Contracts 


The Post Office Department is plan- 
ning to confer shortly with air mail 
contractors on readjusting payment for 
carrying air mail over various routes 
throughout the country, it was stated 
orally March 28. The date of the con- 
ference has not been set, but the matter 
is being studied by the air mail service. 

The Department, it was explained, has 
several plans in mind for bringing about 
a readjustment, but has not as yet de- 
termined upon a method upon which the 
future pay of the contractors may be 
fixed. Under tne law, the Postmaster 
General is authorized to readjust the 
pay of the contractors whenever the 
needs of the service require it, it was 
declared. 





| Mr. Anderson outlined an organization | 


| for a Federal farm bureau modeled on 
|the lines of governmental agencies that 
have cared for other industries, such as 


|the Federal Reserve Board, the Tariff | 
| Commission, the Federal Trade Commis- | 
}sion, and the Interstate Commerce Com- | 


| mission. 

Mr. Anderson brought to the attention 
many kinds of surpluses, and that the 
character of these surpluses changes from 
| week to week and from year to year. As 
j one kind of surplus, Mr. Anderson dis- 
| cussed the condition resulting from a 
jlack of soft winter wheat and a surplus 
|of hard winter wheat. He pointed out 
that no fixed legislation could care for 
|the problem, when soft winter wheat 
|sold above the option and hard winter 

| wheat below. 
Food production and consumption, Mr. 
Anderson declared, are not controlled by 
| the same limits as in the other industries 


|tries. He said that the food industry was 


|does not lie in the segment of the dis- 
tributive system that provides for the 
marketing of farm products. 


trol that comes from the financial 
vestement of the farmer in the organiza- 
tion. He explained that legislation could 


board that would care for farm produce 
marketing that other agricultural activi- 
ties and give the assistance that would 
enable the industry to work out its own 
| problems. He explained that this would 
| have to be initiated in broad, elementary 
|form and gradually develop with a com- 
pleted mechanism through the years, as 
in the case of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 

He declared that the board need not 
| necessarily be composed entirely of farm- 
‘ers. It should have representatives of 





\s the Committee the fact that there are | 


}such as the radio and automobile indus- | 


controlled by the capacity of the stomach. | 
| The complete solution, Mr. Anderson said, | 


Control of farmers marketing agencies, | 
he explained, should be the kind of con- | 
in- | 


only lay down the broad outlines of a} 


Recent Developments 
In Panama Described 


During the visit of the United States 
fleet 183,000 sailors took shore leave and 
spent approximately $5,000,000 in Pan- 
ama and the Canal Zone, it has been 
estimated, states a radiogram to the 
Department of Commerce from Com- 
mercial Attache, George C. Peck, Pan- 
ama City, the Department announced 
March 28, This does not include pur- 
chases made by the fleet itself from 
}local markets. The statement follows 
in full text: 

The proceeds from the fourth $1,000,- 
000 loan which was authorized by the 
Cabinet on February 20 have been placed 
at the disposal of the Banco Nacional. 
Government revenues amounted to 
$807,000 during February. The tax on 
theater tickets has been raised. 

The construction of a network of 
roads to connect the different cities in 
Chiriqui Province with the central high- 
way is the goal of the authorities. At 
municipal meetings held in the cities of 
Cualaca and David programs for raising 
funds to help the district road work, 
were adopted. 

A local aviation company expects to 
receive in the near future its first eight- 
passenger plane to be used for providing 
passenger service across the isthums 
Semi-weekly launch service has been in- 
augurated between Colon, Puerto Obaldia 
and Puerto Colombia. 

The Canal Zone has reduced the steve- 
doring charge on general cargo from 30 
| to 20 cents a ton, effective from April 1, 


is 


‘commodity groups, or single commodi- 
ties, Mr. Anderson said; men who would 
| be experienced in marketing the finished 
products. He explained that the board 
| should have broad powers over those who 
| handle the marketing of farm products, 
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Oil Land in All Prior Years 
ed in Computing Depletion 


| 
| gross income from March 1, 1913, to De- 
cember 31, 1915, was $6,322.02, whereas 
|the depletion sustained during this pe- 


Previous Deduction 
On Tax Returns Cited re gr March 1, 1913, value was 
| $91,686.16. 


Jeq9| When the Commissioner came to deter- 

oT tae a a. = No | mine the depletion allowance for the year 
ect on vy fo 

Later Period. 


| of the recoverable oil reserve at Marct 
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| 1918, he took the March 1, 1913, value) 
| 1, 1913, $156,645, and the oil reserve at | 


THOMPSON O11 & GAS CoMPANY V. COM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Docket No. 10600, BoarpD oF TAX 
APPEALS. 

The method for calculation of deple- 
tion was considered by the Board of Tax 
Appeals in this proceeding. Petitioner 
acquired a leasehold prior to March, 
1913, and the extraction of oil was con- 
tinuous from that date to the tax year 
1918, which was in controversy. The 
Board ruled that, regardless of whether 
the whole amount of exhaustion had been 
allowable as a deductiOm in years prior 
to 1918, consideration should be given to 
the entire exhaustion sustained for all 
years. s i 

In so holding, the Board distinguished 
its findings from what was contended to 
be the same principle as laid down in 
United States v. Ludey, 274 U. S. 295. 
A dissenting opinion with the concur- 
rence of-two other members was written. 

Phil D. Morelock for the taxpayer; A. 
H. Fast for the Commissioner. 

The findings of fact and the full text 
of the prevailing and dissenting opinions 
follow: daa 

Petitioner is an Oklahoma corporation 
with its principal office at Tulsa. Prior} 
to March 1, 1913, it acquired an oil and 
gas mining lease on the Southwest quar- 
ter of the Southwest Quarter of Section 
Four, Township Seventeen North, Range | 
Twelve East, in Creek County, Okla. 
The lease was an assignmnt of a por- 
tion of a lease entered into on December 
5, 1906, between Charlie Clayton, guar- 
dian of Bessie Clayton and William Mc- 
Kinley Clayton, minors, as lessor, and 
the Indiahoma Oil Company, a corpora- 
tion, as lessee, and by its terms was to 
expire on August 6, 1918. Under it 
petitioner acquired a seven-eighths work- 
ing interest, and the lessor retained a 
one-eighth royalty interest. 


Life of Lease Extended 


Through Amendment 

July 15, 1916, an agreement in writing 
was entered into between P. B. France, 
-guardian of Bessie Clayton and William 
McKinley Clayton, minors, as party of 
the first part, and the petitioner, as 
party of the second part, wherein, for 
a consideration of $30,000 paid by peti- 
tioner, the original lease was altered in 
that it was “extended so as to provide, 
in addition to the other provisions 
therein, that said lease shall extend and 
be and remain in force” on said Jand 
“until August 6, 1918, as provided in 
the original lease and as long thereafter 
as oil and gas is produced * * * in pay- 
ing quantities.” Also, the royalty rate 
was changed from one-eighth to one- 
sixth, effective July 1, 1916. 

Petitioner’s oil reserve at March 1, 
1913, to be recovered under the lease of 
December 5, 1906, prior to its termina- 
tion on August 6, 1918, was 278,000 bar- 
rels, and the March 1, 1913, value of 
such recoverable reserve, including the 
value of physical equipment then on the 
property, was $176,645. Of this value 
$20,000 represented the value of the 
equipment and $156,645 represented the 
value returnable through depletion. The 
increase in the petitioner’s ultimate re- 
coverable oil reserve by reason of the 
agreement of July 15, 1916, was 300,000 
barrels. 

In determining the depletion 
ances for the petitioner,. the Commis- 
sioner prepared a depletion schedule, 
wherein he used the March 1, 1913, value 
of $156,645 and a recoverable reserve as 
of March 1, 19138, of 278,000 barrels. 
This resulted in a depletion unit of 
$.56347 per barrel for the years 1913, 
1914, and 1915. 

To obtain the remaining March 1, 
1913, value to be recovered at the be- 
ginning of each succeeding year, the 
Commissioner reduced the original} 
March 1, 1915, value each year by the 
depletion actually sustained on the basis 
of the reserve and value established. In 
1916 the Commissioner added into the 
schedule the $30,000 consideration paid 
in connection with the extension of the 
above lease and simultaneously added 
the 300,000 barrels by which the peti-! 
tioner’s oil reserve was increased under 
said agreement. 

Opinion by Littleton: The issue con- 
cerns the proper basis for computing the 
deduction from gross income allowable 
for the year 1918 on account of deple- 
tion of oil land operated by the petitioner 
under a lease contract. The Revenue Act 
of 1918 provides in material part as fol- 
lows: 

‘ Sec. 234(a). That in computing the net 
income of a corporation subject to the tax 
imposed by section 230 there shall be al- 


lowed as deductions: 
ss «@ 


(9) In the case of mines, oil and gas 
wells, other natural deposits, and timber, 
a reasonable allowance for depletion and 
for depreciation of improvements, accord- 
ing to the peculiar conditions in each case, 
based upon cost including cost of develop-| 
ment not otherwise deducted: Provided, 


| 


allow- 


| this time of 278,000 barrels as a start- 
jing point. From this he determined a 
| depletion unit of 56.347 cents per barrel. 
The production from March 1, 1913, to 


| December 31, 1915, was 162,717 barrels | 


! or a reduction in the March 1, 1913, value 
lof the oil reserve of $91,686.15. In 1916 
'there was an additional cost of $30,000 
and an addition to the oil reserve of 300,- 
| 000 barrels. 

On account of this additional cost and 
the addition to the oil reserve, the Com- 
| missioner found it necessary to deter- 
{mine a new depletion unit on the basis 
;of the oil yet to be recovered in 1916, 
| the March 1, 1913, value which remained 
undepleted at this time and the additions 
which were made at this time in cost and 
in the quantity of oil to be recovered. 


Determination of Value 


'Recorded in 1916 


The value to be recovered in 1916 was 
| determined by deducting from the March 
| 1, 1913, value of $156,645 the depletion 


Method of Calculating 


Amount Is Explained | 


'D 
| 


issent Expressed by Three 


Members of Board of 
Tax Appeals. 
split adit 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


deduct had as truly disappeared from the | 
| capital as if it had been allowed as a de- 
| duction. 
Nor can we agree that the case of! 
| United States v. Ludey, 274 U. S. 295, on 
| which the petitioner relies, supports its 
| position. That case involved the gain} 
jor loss on the sale of capital assets under | 
jthe Revenue Act of 1917, and had for! 
|; one of its questions the adjustment which } 
'should be made to cost or the March 1,| 
{1913, value on account of depreciation 
{and depletion from date of acquisition, | 
| or March 1, 1913, to the date when the 
| assets were disposed of. The court held} 
| that: 
“Congress doubtless intended that the 
| deduction to be made from the original 
jcost_ should be the aggregate amount| 
| which the taxpayer was entitled to deduct | 
jin the several years.” 
This decision, however, related to an| 
entirely different section of the statute} 
|from which we are now considering. Here | 
| we are concerned with the reasonable al-| 


{ 
’ 
i 


| 
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to March, 1913: 1918 Act.—In determining the depletion allowance de- 
ductible under the Revenue Act of 1918, on account of a leasehold which was 
acquired prior to March 1, 1913, and under which operations were continuous 
from that date to 1918, consideration should be given to the entire exhaustion 


sustained for all years, regardless of 
tion had been allowed or allowable as 
such years.—Thompson Oil & Gas Co 


peals).—Yearly Index Page 224, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


EMPTIONS: Corporations: 
Mortgage System: 


E* 


Building and Loan Associations: 
1928 Act.—Where a buiiding and loan association 


whether the whole amount of exhaus- 
a deduction from gross income during 
. v. Commissioner. (Board of Tax Ap- 
March 29, 1929. 


Divided 


used the so-called divided mortgage system in which each loan was covered 
by two mortgages, one with respect to the portion of the loan covered by 
share subscription and one with respect to that part not so covered, but 


only one application was made, one 


voucher drawn and one receipt book 


given, the loan is a single transaction and in its entirety a member loan, 
and such a transaction does not impair the status of the association as to 


its exemption from tax.—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Yearly Index Page 224, Col. 5 (Volume IV). 


Abe de 
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JITHHOLDING OF TAX AT SOURCE: Ownership Certificates for Bond 


Interest: 1928 


Act.—Incomplete and 


otherwise improperly’ executed 


ownership certificates may not be accepted by banks and other collecting 


agents.—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


99 


4, Col. 6 (Volume IV). March 


Page 
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(Mim, 2725, Rev.)—Yearly Index 
29, 1929. 


2 will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Avutuorizen Statements Onty Arp Presenten HERI, 
PUBLISHED WitTHouT COMMENT ‘BY 


Beina 
THe Unitep States DaiLy 


Mortgages 


Collecting Agents Ordered Not to Accept 


Incomplete Ce 


rtificates of Ownership 


Bureau of Internal Revenue Issues Ruling on Withhold- 


ing of Tax at Source on Interest on Bonds. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. (MIM.| cates may, when filed, be accepted as 
2725, REVISED.) |returns of information in accordance 
The Commissioner of Internal Rev- with the provisions of the regulations 

enue. David H. Blair, has issued an| issued under section 148 of the Revenue 

order directing ,banks and other collect-| Act of 1928. 

ing agents to decline acceptance of in-| A citizen or resident of the United 

complete or improperly executed own-/ States who presents for collection cou- 

ership certificates, relating to the with- pons detached from corporation bonds 
holding of tax at the source on interest | which cortain a tax-free covenant is re- 


sustained from March 1, 1913, to De-|lowance for depletion in a given year, | 
cember 31, 1915, $91,686.15, and adding|and not with the gain which may be 
to this remainder the additional cost in! realized or loss sustained when the asset 
1916 of $30,000, which showed a capital) is ultimately disposed of. It is true that 
sum yet to be recovered of $94,958.85.! the Court made the following statement 
The recoverable oil in 1916 was sim-jin the Ludey case with respect to the} 
ilarly determined; that is, from the oil| theory of depletion: 
reserve in 1913, 278,000 barrels, was de- Commissioner Upheld 


ducted the oil produced from March 1,| eg : 
1913, to December 31, 1915, 162,717 bar-|4n Decision on Depletion 
rels, and to this remainder was added| ‘The depletion charge permitted as a/| 
the addition to the oil reserve in 1916| deduction from the gross income in de- 
of 300,000 barrels which showed oil yet| termining the taxable income of mines} 
to be recovered in the-amount of 415,283|for any year represents the reduction 
barrels. The depletion unit was then/in the mineral contents of the reserves| 
arrived at by dividing the remaining | from which the product is taken. The re-| 
recoverable value by the remaining re-| serves are recognized as wasting assets. 
coverable oil, which produced a unit of! The depletion effected by operation is! 
22.866 cents per barrel. | likened to the using up of raw material in| 
No additions are shown to cost or the}making the product of a manufacturing 
oil reserve from 1916 to 1918. To ob-|establishment. As the cost of the raw! 
tain the allowance for depletion sus-!material must be deducted from the} 
tained for 1916, 1917 and 1918, the pro-| ross income before the net income can} 
duction in each of those years was mul-|be determined, so the estimated cost of | 
tiplied by the depletion unit of 22.866, part of the reserve used up is allowed.” | 
cents shown above. That is, for 1918,/ But this statement of the Court cannot 
the depletion allowance determined and | be interpreted as meaning that because; 
allowed by the Commissioner was $7,-| there was a gradual sale in one year, in| 
705.16, which was obtained by multiply- | the form of depletion sustained which is} 
ing the oil produced in 1918, 33,697 bar-|@ Proper charge against manufacturing} 
rels, by the depletion unit of 22.866|°perations for such year, a part of such) 
cents. | depletion allowance is chargeable against | 
The precise and specific question raised | the operations of another Year, or that a| 
on account of the foregoing allowance is |reasonable allowance for a given year on 
whether, in determining the depletion|account of depletion contemplates some- 
unit applicable to the year 1918, the ac-|thing other than the exhaustion which | 
tion of the Commissioner was correct in|0ccurred in such year. In fact, to grant} 
reducing the recoverable leasehold value | What the petitioner is asking would be; 
by the depletion sustained from March 1,|giving to it in the taxable year that! 
1913, to December $1, 1915, or whether,| Which the parties are agreed the statute| 
as the petitioner contends, such recover- |€xpressly prohibited it from taking in 
able value should be reduced only by the | Such earlier years and when we find noth- 
depletion which the parties have agreed |ing in the statute to permit such a de- 





court in the course of its opinion said: 


on bonds. The full text of the circular 
order follows: 

To banks and other collecting agents: 
The attention of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue has been invited to the fact 
that in many instances indifference and 
carelessness have been shown by own- 
ers in executing ownership certificates 
accompanying coupons. presented to 
banks and other collecting agents for 
collection of interest on bonds and other 
'obligations of debtors, and also that 
banks and other collecting agents have 
been accepting incomplete and improp- 
erly executed ownership certificates with 
such coupons deposited for collection 
and have been transmitting same to 
debtors for payment. 

Recently changes have bee 
the forms of ownership certificates anc 
the regulations pertaining to their use, 
with a view to the simplification of the 
j administration of the withholding provi- 
sions of the statute. 


| Revisions Effected 
In Various Forms 


n made in 


1 


|quired to execute an ownership certiti- 
| cate. his certificate serves a double 
purpose. It is used as a return of in- 
formation with respect to the income of 
|the owner of the bond, and also as a 
guide to the debtor corporation in the 
matter of paying tax at the source. Form 
1000 f€revised January, 1929) contains 
| three lines so designated as to indicate to 
[the debtor corporation whether or not 
tax shall be paid in behalf of the bond- 
holder, or, if paid, whether at the rate 
of 142 per cent or 2 per cent of the in- 
terest reported on the form. 

The bonaholder, therefore, should be in- 
structed to exercise care to see that the 
amount of interest received is entered 
on the proper line, as it serves as a no- 
tice both to the debtor corporation and 
to the Government as to the individual’s 
liability for tax. An individual who at 
the time of presenting his coupons for 
collection knows that he will not be re- 
quired to pay any income tax should, in 
justice to the debtor corporation, use 
line 1 of certificate, Form 1000, in order 


| used. 
| depreciation is the sum which should be 


“The depreciation charge permitted as 
a deduction from the gross income in de- 
termining the taxable income of a busi- 
ness for any year represents the reduc- 
tion, during the year, off the capital as- 
sets through wear and tear of the plant 
The amount of the allowance for 


set aside for the taxable year, in order 
that, at the end of the useful life of the 


|plant in the business, the aggregate of 
the sums set aside will (with the salvage | 


value) suffice to provide an amount equal 
to the original cost.” The theory under- 


| lying this allowance for depreciation is} 
| that by using up the plant a gradual sale 


is made of it. The depreciation charged 
is the measure of the cost of the part 


| which has been sold. When the plant is 


disposed of after years of use, the thing 
then sold is not the whole thing origi- 
nally acquired. The amount of the de- 
preciation must be deducted from the 
criginal cost of the whole in order to de- 
termine the cost of that disposed of in 
the final sale of properties. Any other 
construction would permit a double de- 
duction for the loss of the same capital 
assets. 


“The deduction charge permitted as a 


deduction from the gross income in de-| 


termining the taxable income of mines 
for any years represents the reduction 
of the mineral contents of the reserves 
from which the product is taken. The 
reserves are recognized as wasting as- 
sets.” 


“The depletion effected by operation is} 
likened to the using up of raw material | 


in making the product of a manufactur- 
ing establishment. As the cost of raw 
material must be deducted from 


the | 


the petitioner was entitled to take as a 


| duction. 


In view of the foregoing we are of the| be determined, so the estimated cost of 


; gross income before the net income can} 


deduction from gross income in its in- An 
come-tax returns for those years. At the|Pinion that, in determining the deple- 
outset it should be observed that no par-|tion allowance for 1918, the Commis-| 
ticular method is outlined for determin-|Sioner was correct in taking into consid- 
ing the depletion allowance under Section | ¢Tation the actual depletion sustained | 
234(a)(9), supra, the controlling princi-|ftom March 1, 1913, to December 31,) 
ple being that it shall be reasonable, nor| 1915, regardless of the depletion which | 
are we interested in the means by which | WS allowable as a deduction for income- 
this end is accomplished. Our questions | t@X Purposes in those years. 
then are: Did the Commissioner deter-| The original petition also contained an| 
mine a reasonable allowance? And, if|@SSignment of error with respect to the| 
not, Will such result be obtained by fol-|"ate applied by the Commissioner in his; 
lowing the petitioner’s contention? jdetermination of petitioner’s profits tax 
That a reasonable allowance for the | under the provisions of Section 328 of| 
depletion of a wasting or exhaustible |the Revenue Act of 1918, but no evidence | 
asset, such as we have here, will be ob- was introduced on account thereof, nor; 
tained by considering that the recover- | V*S this error included in the amended | 
able value will become exhausted in the| Petition or urged in the brief filed by| 
same ratio as that which gives value to | the petitioner. — : 
the asset disappears, can hardly be ques- | Judgment wil! be entered for 
tioned. Lynch vy. Alworth-Stephens Co., | SPondent. 
267 U. S. 364. For example, if at Janu-| Reviewed by the Board. 
ary 1, 1917, a taxpayer had purchased | Green, and Van Fossan dissent. 
a leasehold for the recovery of oil at a| Commissioner Trammell 


cost of $100,000 with oil to be recov-| pr; . : te 
ered of 400,000 barrels, and. if, during | Piles Dissenting Opinion " 
Trammell, dissenting: The deduction 


the re-; 


Trussell, 


| 
1918, 100,000 barrels had been produced, | : “ . Seer 
a depletion allowance of $25,000 or 25 | @llowed for depletion in the case of BHOes | 
cents per barrel would certainly be ac-|!5_@ special application of the general; 
cepted as the reasonable depletion al- | Tule of the statute allowing a deduction 
lowance for 1918. }for exhaustion of property. Lynch vy. 

Nor do we understand that the peti-|Alworth- Stephens Co., 267 U. S. 364. 
tioner would deny that the foregoing | The end sought in an exhaustion allow- 
result in full compliance with the |@nce is to have the capital sum invested | 
statute, provided the full exhaustion in|!" 4 Wasting asset returned to the tax-| 
1917 was likewise deductible. But the pe-|P@Yer as a charge against receipts an-| 
titioner, in effect, says that the fore- | ually realized from the asset and in this 
going method would not be correct if|W@Y avoid taxing a return of capital. | 
there had been a limitation in a statute| The entire amount of such receipts 
applicable to 1917 on account of which | 1° taxable, but only so much thereof 
the full depletion sustained for 1917 had | #5 does not represent a return of capital. 
not been allowable as a deduction from| Edith Andrews Logan, 12 B. T. A. 686.| 
gross income for 1917, and, it seems to In essence _the deduction for depletion | 
us, contends further that waatever de-|40es not differ from the deduction for 
pletion was sustained in the prior year | depreciation, and the proviso limiting the 
which was not allowable as a deduction |#™ount of such deductions to the amount 
from gross income in such year should | 0 the capital invested shows that such} 
effectually be allowed as a part of the | d¢ductions are to be regarded as a return 
depletion deductions in later years io|0! capital. United States v, Ludey, 274! 
the end that when the asset is finally |U- 5. 295. ‘ | 
depleted its full capital value may hav2| 1" the case of oil wells operated by 
been allowed as deductions from gros. | lessee the value of the lease contract'| 
income. is at all times in proportion to the recov-! 

We find nothing in the statute which |¢vable oil content. As the oil is pumped 


! 
j 


is 


is | 


| pletion 


the part of the reserve used up is al-| 
lowed.” | 


Unable to Perceive 


Fundamental Distinction 

In the Ludey case, the court had before | 
it the question of whether a gain was 
realized or a loss sustained upon the sale} 
in 1917 of oil mining properties, and the | 
solution of the question depended prima- | 
rily on whether deductions for depletion} 
and depreciation were to be made from} 
the original cost. The property con-| 
sisted, besides mining equipment, in part! 
of oil land held in fee, and in part of oil| 
mining leases, which had been owned and; 
operated by Ludey for several years. The 
tax in controversy was computed on the 
basis of cost reduced by the full amount 
of depreciation and depletion sustained, } 
whether or not allowable by law as a de- 
duction from gross income in past years, 
and the Government contended that this 


' 


; 





On the other hand, Ludey contended 
that the correct basis for determining 
gain or loss on the sale of his property} 
was original cost reduced by an amount} 
not in excess of the deductions actually 
claimed by and allowed to him during the} 
years from 1913 to 1916 on account of de- | 
nd depreciation, without regard | 
to the amount he was entitled to deduct | 





under the law. The court declined to ac-| 
cept either contention, saying: | 

“Congress doubtless intended that the 
deduction to be made from the original 
cost should be the aggregate amount 
which the taxpayer was entitled to de} 
duct in the several years.” 

In accordance with the foregoing rule, 
if the petitioner in this proceeding had} 
sold its oil mining lease in 1918, the} 
basis for determining gain or loss on! 
such sale would have been the March 1,} 
1913, value, less the aggregate amount 
which it was entitled to deduct in the} 
preceding years on account of depletion, | 
without regard to either the amount of | 
the depletion actually sustained or the 
amount of the deductions actually claimed 
and allowed. 

This being the sound rule for deter-| 


| called a “flat loan,” this portion of a di- 


| Shall be due if default is made in any of 


} con | mortgage loan is to make the payments 
| was the correct basis for the computa-| ee yey - 


| tion. 


| mortgages, and since each borrower sub- 


| is held that the divided mortgage loan 
}is in its entirety a member loan, and 


| zation as a domestic building and loan 


|} making of such 


| sions for all exhaustion allowances. This, 


‘Tax Ruling Is Issued 


On Loan Associations 


'Exemption Not Impaired by 
Use of Divided Mort- 


gages. 


| BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Tax 2463. 
| The income-tax unit, Bureau of Inter- 
{nal Revenue, has ruled that building and 
| loan associations employing the so-called 
divided-mortgage system are entitled to 
}exemovtion, the same as an association 
|using the simple loan system for mem- 
;bers. The unit’s opinion was that, while 
|the mortgages were actually divided, it 
| constituted a single transaction, of which 
;one record was kept and one receipt 
igiven, thus maintaining for the loan the 
jstatus of a loan to a member. The full! 
' text of the opinion follows: | 
| Advice is requested relative to the ef-| 
' fect upon the present exempt status of the | 
| M Building and Loan Association of loans! 





made under the so-called divided mort-| 
gage system. The question is whether in| 
view of this system it can be said that} 
substantially all the business of the as- 
sociation is confined to making loans to 
members, a statutory requirement of ex- 
exemption under Section 103(4) of the 
Revenue Act of 1928. 
Covered by Two Mortgages. 

_It appears that under the so-called di-j 
vided mortgage system each loan is cov- 
‘ered by two mortgages, one mortgage 
with respect to the portion of the loan 
covered by subscription for shares and 
one mortgage with reference to the part 
of the loan not covered by subscription 
for shares. The portion of the loan not 
covered by subscription for shares is 


vided mortgage loan being from 331-3} 
per cent to 40 per cent of the total loan. 
The divided mortgage loan is a single 


INCOME, 


s : | 
tand address of the recipient, of income | 


The use of ownership certificate, that no tax will be paid to the Govern- 
i Form 1000A, has been discontinued, and ment upon income which is not subject 
| the use of Form 1001 by citizens and to tax. If, however, an individual does 
residents of the United States has been | not discover his nonliability to tax until 
discontinued. Form 1000 (revised Jan- after the close of the taxable year, it is 
uary, 1929), printed on white paper, will | not too late to rectify the matter, as, un- 
| be used by a citizen or resident indivi- der Section 144(a)2 of the statute, Form 
dual, fiduciary, or partnership. Form 1000 (revised January, 1929), showing 
1001 (revised January, 1929), printed on the interest correctly entered on line 1, 
; green paper, will be used by a nonresi- may. be substituted for the Form 1000 
‘dent alien individual, a nonresident for- previously filed. ; : 
eign partnership, a nonresident foreign Debtor corporations and their with- 
corporation, and in behalf of an un- | holding agents, accepting ownership cer- 
| known owner. tificates which indicate that tax should 
| The use of Forms 1001B and 1001C,| be paid, where they appear to have been 
| formerly filed by nonresident alien indi- erroneously executed, become liable for 
viduals for the purpose of claiming the | such tax unless ordinary care is taken 
| benefit of the personal exemption and to inquire as to the accuracy of the in- 
! credit for dependents to which they were formation shown thereon. . Seo 
| entitled, has been discontinued and Form It is desired that banking institutions 
1002 has been substituted therefor. which accept interest coupons for collec- 
| This form should be used for the calen- | tion bring these facts to the attention 
| dar year, 1928, and subsequent years. (of their customers, in order that debtor 
The withholding provisions of the | corporations may not be required to pay 
Revenue Act of 1928 are embodied in| tax to the Government upon income which 
sections 144 and 145 of that Act. Sec- is not “subject to tax. 
tion 148 requires returns of information| Queries regarding this mimeograph or 
in certain cases, among which are listed | procedure in connection therewith should 
payments of interest upon bonds, mort-| refer to the number of the mimeograph 





| gages, deeds of trust, or other similar | and the symbols IT:E:RR. 


obligations of corporations, and also in- 
terest upon the bonds of foreign coun- | 
tries and interest upon the bonds of and | 
dividends from foreign corporations. 
The attention of banks and other col- | 
lecting agents is invited to paragraph 
(c) of section 148, which reads as 
follows ull 
“When necessary to make effective 
the provisions of this section, the name | 


Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


| provided that the ownershi 


shall be furnished upon demand of the | 
person paying the income. 


Certificates Treated 


| As Information Returns 


ations issued by the Bureau 


The regul 
aoe ection 148 of the 1928 Act 


interpreting s 


in the case of payments of interest, re- 
gardless of amount, upon bonds and 





transaction, one application for a loan be- 


ing made, one voucher drawn, one receipt | 


book given, one account opened on the 
books of the association, and one number 
given to the loan. The two mortgages | 
are executed and vecorded simultane-! 
ously. The mortgage covering the “flat | 
loan” is made for three years and con- 
tains an agreement that the interest shall 
be paid monthly, and that the principal 


the payments due on either mortgage. 
Purpose of Mortgage Loan. 
The avowed purpose of the divided 


smaller to the borrower, it being stated 
that a regular loan of $4,500 requires 
monthly payments of $49.50, while a di- 
vided mortgage loan of $4,500 ($1,500 
representing the “flat loan” and $3,000 
representing the portion of the loan cov- 
ered by subscription for shares) requires 
a payment of $40.50 per month. 

Since the divided mortgage is a single 
transaction although covered by two 


scribes for shares of the association, it 


the present exempt status of the organi- 


association will not be affected by the! 
loans. 


manifest purpose of the statutory provi- 





in my opinion, will provide, as required 
by the statute, a reasonable allowance} 
for depletion according to the peculiar 
conditions in this case. 

The aggregate amount which the pe- 
titioner herein was entitled to deduct 
from gross income for the years 1913, 
1914, and 1915 as depletion allowances 
was $6,322.02. It is my opinion, there- 


That in the case of such properties ac-| justifies this conclusion. What the statute 


|out the value of the lease is correspond-| mining gain or loss on the sale of the 


quired prior to March 1, 
market value of the property (or the tax- 
payer's interest therein) on that date shall 
be taken in lieu of cost. up to that 
date: * * * 


Controversy Based 
On Amount of Depletion 


The controversy arises as the result of 
a limitation in the Revenue Act of 1913 
with respect to the depletion allowable | 
as a deduction from gross income for 
income-tax purposes. A part of the stip- 
ulation which we did not incorporate in 
our findings is this statement: “For the 
years 1913, 1914, and 1915, which were 
taxed under the 1913 Act, the depletion 
allowance could not exceed ‘5 per centum 
of the gross value at the mine of the 
output for the year for which the com- 
putation is made.’” 

It is further shown that 5 per cent of 
the gross income from March 1, 1913, to 
December 31, 1915, was $6,322.02 
whereas the depletion sustained for this 
period was $91,686.15, and the argument 
presented by both parties proceeds on 
the theory that the depletion allowable 
as a deduction from March 1, 1913, to 
December 31, 1915, was $6,322.02. 


accordingly, be based on this agreement 


of the parties that the depletion allow- 
phle ta the petitioner eg p deduetion from 


and we cannot interpret this to mean 
more than a reasonable allowance based 
upon the exhaustion which occurred dur- 
ing a given year. To follow the petition- 
er’s theory would be to say that the ex- 
haustion which occurred from March 1, 
1913, to December 31, 1915, of approxi- 
mately $85,000, which the parties have 
agreed was not an allowable deduction in 


which are allowable .on account of ex- 
haustion which occurred in later years. 
| This theory is unsound. 

It may well be that under the limi- 
tations set out in the 1913 act the full 
capital cost or March 1, 1913, value will 
| never be recovered as a deduction in the 
form of a depletion allowance, but a 
| limitation was expressly provided by the 
1913 Act and its constitutionality has 
| been upheld. Stanton v. Baltic Mining 
Co., 240 U. S. 103. 

We find nothing in the 1918 Act under 
| which we are making our determination 
in this case which would permit a greater 
depletion allowance in a given year than 
that based on the exhaustion which oc- 
curred in such year. When exhaustion of 


Our | the capital value occurred from March 1 
consideration of the issue presented will, | om March 1,| Uncollectibl 


1913, to December 31, 1915, of $91,686.15 
|and the petitioner was entitled to deduct 
| only $6,322.02 of this amount, the excess 
which the petitioner was net entitled to 


1913, the fair| provides for is a reasonable allowance | ingly diminished, so that when the oil! whole property, I am unable to perceive 


reserve is fully exhausted the value of}any fundamental distinction in the case 
jthe lease is likewise exhausted, and nojof a gradual sale of the property through 
;part of the capital asset remains. The! depletion. 

process is comparable to the gradual sale I am further impelled to this view by 
of the lease in units measured by the|the fact that the application of this 
barrels of oil recovered and sold. The) rule ‘will provide an equitable-method by 
proceeds from the sale of the oil repre-| which the entire amount of the petition- 
sent in part a return of capital and in|er’s capital investment may be returned 


those years should be added to deductions | 


| part taxable income. 
In United States v. 





Ludey, supra, the} 


es = 


Ne 
Estimated 


February 


1929 
18,944,511 
7,029,954 
29,712,025 


Freight revenue ........++ 
Passenger revenue ........ 
Total oper. rev. ...cccevece 
Maintenance of way ... 3,325,007 
Maintenance of equipment . 7,194,808 
Transportation expenses .. 10,892,194 
Total expenses incl. other . 23,180,161 
Net from railroad ... 6,531,864 
Taxes 2,149,844 
3,010 
4,379,010 
4,035,048 
6,914.06 
78.9 


1 


2. 
“ 


1 


e ry. rev., etc. . 
Net after taxes, etc. ..... 
Net after rente .....ccocce 
Aver. miles operated ..... 
Operating ratio 


eee eeeree 


nthly 


22,355,073 


jto it through depletion allowances, tax 


free, which, as pointed out above, is the 


fore, that the correct depletion unit to be 
used in computing the petitioner’s deple- 
tion allowance for 1918, should be. de- 
termined by reducing the agreed March 
1, 1913, value (which, under the statute, 
must be taken in this case in lieu of 
original cost) by the amount of $6,322.02, 
the amount of depletion which the peti- 
tioner was entitled to deduct, instead of 
the amount of $91,686.15. 

Lansdon and Siefkin agree with this 
dissent, 

March 20, 1929. 





similar obligations of domestic or resi- 


filed, shall constitute and be treated as 


returns of information, and that if a} 


bondholder fails to file proper owner- 
ship certificate in the case of payments 
of interest on registered bonds, 
withholding agent shall make out such 
certificate in each instance and file it 
with his monthly return. 


The regulations further provide that if 
the person receiving a payment (banks | 
or collecting agents) falling within the | 
provisions of the statute for information | 
at the source is not the actual owner | 


of the income received, the name and 
address of the actual owners shall be 
furnished upon demand of the individual, 
corporation, or partnership paying the 
income, and in default of a compliance 
with such demand the payee becomes 


liable to the penalties provided in sec- | 


tion 146 of the Revenue Act of 1928. 


Banks and other collecting agents are} 


not required by law or regulations to 
accept interest coupons for collection, 
If, however, as a matter of convenience 
to their customers, they do accept in- 
terest coupons for collection, it is their 
duty to see that the ownership certifi- 
cates which are executed by the owner 
of the coupons are properly filled out. 
These ownership certificates cannot be 


j; accepted as returns of information un- 


less they are properly filled out, and 


debtors receiving coupons from banks | 


or collecting agents with incomplete or 
otherwise improperly executed owner- 


ship certificates are, under the foregoing | 


quoted provisions of section 148, author- 


‘ized to demand that the name and ad- 


dress of the owner of the coupons ac- 
companied by incomplete or otherwise 
improperly executed ownership certifi- 
cates shall be furnished 
coupons are paid. 


Certificates Serve 
Double Purpose 


If banks and other collecting agents 


accept coupons for collection to which 
are attached incomplete or 


improperly executed ownership certifi- | 
cates, such banks or collecting agents | 
become a party to the filing of incom- | 


picte returns of information and _ shall 


upon demand of the debtor furnish the, 


name and address of the owner of the 
coupons so that such ownership certifi- 





Statement 


s of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


w York Central R. R. 
Actual Estimated 
Two 
1929 
37,703,450 
15,430,866 
60,767,515 
6,796,246 
14,319,065 
22,476,310 
47,318,549 
13,448,966 
4,413,339 
9,547 
9,026,080 
8,452,278 
6,914.06 
77.9 


Actual 
Months 

1928 1928 
7,862,316 
6,931,053 
8,311,892 
3,384,150 
6,381,336 
0,586,016 


1929 


15,161,906 
56,975,987 
6,903,983 
12,337,976 
21,719,101 
45,075,787 
11,900,200 
4,015,683 
31,169 
7,853,348 
7,320,224 
6,906.21 
79.1 


5,956,819 
1,989,606 
13,307 
,953,906 
,683,708 
6,906.21 
79.9 


: 2. 


- moe 


February 


$4,697,014 | 14,838,341 
1,645,902 
17,650,276 
2,328,760 
3,926,794 
6,584,720 
14,108,378 
3,541,898 
1,023,865 
3,035 
2,514,998 
22,972 
5,639.42 
19.9 


Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 


Two Months 
1929 1928 
30,555,113 28,513,926 
3,487,697 3,728,529 
36,417,546 34,366,878 
4,657,479 4,750,705 
8,023,310 7,907,973 
3,590,472 13,435,339 
8,873,945 28,732,316 
7,548,601 5,634,562 
2,049,076 1,838,763 
5,484 7,852 
5,489,041 3,787,947 
5,038,587 3,351,192 
5,639.42 5,637.54 
19.8 83.6 


1928 

13,959,585 
1,700,351 
16,717,509 
2,375,115 
3,909,806 
6,546,421 
14,134,013 
2,583,496 
907,440 
4,188 
1,671,868 
1,444,068 
5,637.5 

84.6 


1 


1 
2 


2,1 


"9,901,495 
1,268,010 
12,360,672 
1,230,155 
2,4 
5,105,289 
9,464,150 
2,896,522 


" 
‘ 


1,509,931 
11, 


s 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R. 


Two Months 
1929 1928 
19,765,862 19,558,925 
2,747,143 2,884,273 
24,985,363 24,663,211 
2,589,893 2,370,635 
4,980,006 5,055,063 
10,394,600 9,775,428 
19,417,010 18,552,399 
5,568,358 


6,110,812 
1,633,760 1,500,000 
330 


2,377 

3,934,263 4,608,435 

2,853,070 3,771,382 

11,251.84 11,252.72 
17.7 76.2 


February 

929 1928 
10,341,715 
1,302,260 
12,695,600 
1,128,617 
2,374,850 
4,625,913 
8,740,588 
3,955,012 
750,000 
59 
8,204,953 
2,798,980 
11,252.72 

68.8 


01,903 


89,760 
138 
06,624 


251.96 
16.6 


p certificates | 


dent foreign corporations, when duly | 


the | 


before the | 


otherwise | 


| 


Promulgated March 28, 1929. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


| 


‘John C. Moore Corporation v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 19961. 

Petitioner corporation entered into 
an agreement with the owner of real 
estate to pay her an annuity as the 
consideration for the conveyance of 
such real estate. The real estate was 
conveyed to petitioner corporation, 
which made the annuity payments, 
Held that petitioner entered upon an 
annuity venture upon which gain or 
loss is to be computed. Held, 
fuorther, that to the extent that each 
annual payment is in excess of the 
present value of such payment at the 
time when the annuity contract was 
undertaken, it is deductible in com- 
puting income. 

Where a corporation, without con- 
sideration, increases the amount of 
its obligation under an annuity con- 
tract, the additional payment may 
not be deducted. 

|Clemson Bros., Inc., ve. Commissioner of 

Internal Revenue. 

and 10730. 

1. Action of the respondent in ad- 
justing invested capital on account of 
income and profits taxes for the pre- 
ceding year approved. 

2. Where respondent determined 
the petitioner’s war-profits credit un- 
der section 311 (b) of the Revenue 
Act of 1918 and the petitioner has 
not shown that it had any income for 
the prewar period, held, that the pe- 
titioner is not entitled to have its 
profits tax liability determined under 
section 311 (a) of the Revenue Act 
of 1918. 

3. Where good will is not shown 
to have had any value its exclusion 
from invested capital, held, not to 
constitute a basis for allowing a de- 
termination of the petitioner’s prof- 
its tax liability under section 328 of 
the Revenue Act of 1918: 

4. Where certain machinery which 
was paid in for capital stock and 
which enabled the petitioner to op- 
erate with lower labor costs than 
other hack saw manufacturers is not 
shown to have had a value at the time 
paid in materially or substantially 
in excess of the amount at which it 
was allowed in invested capital by 
the respondent, held, no basis shown 
to entitle the petitioner to a deter- 
mination of its profits tax liability 
under section 328 of the Revenue Act 
of 1918. 

5. A mixed aggregate of tangible 
and intangible property was paid in 
for stock. The petitioner’s directors 
thereupon appraised the classes of 
property separately. In determining 
invested capital the respondent in- 
cluded the tangible property at the 
| amount peeeed on it by the directors, 
| Where the petitioner has not shown 
that the intangible property had any 
value or that its value could not be 
determined and that the value of the 
tangible property as determined by 
the respondent is incorrect, held, pe- 
titioner does not. come within the 
provisions of section 327 (c) of the 
Revenue Act of 1918. 





| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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Tariff 


Difference in Production Cost of Sugar 


Is Said Not to 


Statement Is Filed 
For Soft Drink Trade 


}iean farm 


our exports to Cuba, and radically so in 
the case of our farm products. It ap- 
pears that Cuba’s purchases of Amer- 
products from 1924 to 1927 


| suffered quantitative declines as follows: 


Commerce With Cuba Asserted 
To Have Suffered From 
Protection. 


An increase in the tariff on sugar is 
not warranted by the official 
which have been developed in an effort! 
to ascertain the differences in the cost) 
of production in the United States and 
abroad, according to a statement made by 
the. American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages, filed with the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in connection 
with the proposed revision of the Tariff 
Act of 1922. 

The full text of the section of the state- 
ment dealing with sugar costs and prices, 


figures | 


« filed with the Committee by the secre- 


a 


q 


* 


s 


« 


” 


tary of tlfe association, Junior Owens, 
follows: 

The United States consumes yearly | 
6,000,000 tons of sugar. Five-sixths oi 
this, 5,000,000 tons, must be imported | 
from overseas. Of this 5,000,000 tons 47 
per cent came from Cuba in 1928; the) 
yemainder, exempted from duty, came 
from Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pine Islands. These insular sugars re- 
ceive the protective bonus given Louisi- | 
ana and the beet-sugar States, although 
they present no problem of American 
wages to protect and Nature has been | 
javish in bestowing upon them favors in 
sugar fertility. ; 

The question of the difference in the 
cost of production of sugar between Cuba 
and the United States has received four 
determinations: : / 

1. The Tariff Commission, considering 
prewar years and the years 1916-17, 1917- 
18, and 1918-19, found a difference of 
1.349 cents per pound (p. 2612). = 

2. During the war the Food Adminis- 
tration and the Tariff Commission inves- 
tigated the subject to obtain costs for 
determining the price of sugar, and found 
the difference to be 1.38 cents per pound. 

3. The Institute of Economics in 1923 
found the difference to be from 1.25 to 
1.50 cents per pound (p. 2612). 

4. In July, 1924, again, the Tariff Com- 


| Corn grain 
| Beans 


products to Cuba have fallen 
| gross of $60,000,000 to less than $30,000,- 


| since 1927. 





mission, reporting to the President, found | 
the difference to be 1.23 cents per pound | 
(p. 2612). 

Here are four responsible, including | 
three official, determinations of the cost; 
differences. They are: Difference per) 
pound (cents): By Tariff Commission, | 
prewar and 1916-17 to 1918-19, 1.549; | 
by the Food Administration, 1.380; by | 
Institute of Economics, 1923, 1.25 to 1.50; | 
by Tariff Commission, 1917 to 1922, 1.23. | 


Duty Said to Exceed 
Difference in Cost | 


It appears from all these determina- | 
tions that the present duty is from a} 
quarter to half cent greater than the 
cost differences, and they indicate a re-| 
duction of about one-half cent and not | 
an advance in the rate (p. 2612). 

A minority of the Tariff Commission 
reported a difference of 1.85 cents. How- 
ever, it omitted to include “other ad- 
vantages in competition,” amounting to 
.7644 cents per pound as provided in 
sub-section C of Section 315. The At- 
torney General has since ruled that 
these factors must be included; and| 
when included, the minority difference | 
in cost is found to be 1.09 cents per} 
pound (p. 2335). 

No other official or disinterested and | 
competent determinations have been} 
made, that we know of. 

To determine these differences in cost | 
of production, which involve trained ac- 
countancy as well as competent and un- 
biased interpretations, Congress found 
it necessary to establish the Tariff Com-| 
mission, an institution which should pro- | 
vide the experts essential for such work. 
Moreover, the act provided for adequate 
(public) hearings where the opposing in- 
terests could meet and have the evidence 
and its interpretations sufficiently scru- 
tinized. Tariff rates based on bare in-| 
terested claims, untested statements as 
to financial conditions and experience, 
ex parte access to and interpretation of 
the facts, had been found to be (not sup-! 
portive but) perversive of the protective | 
principle, and productive of more abuses 
than of benefits. 

The present claimants for a blanket | 
increase in the tariff on sugar should 
have presented their facts’ and argu- 
ments to the Tariff Commission for| 
proper testing before going to Congress. 
They have not done so. 

Should other industries be subjected 
to the dangers of improvident legislation 
when the claimants have a safe remedy 
before the Tariff Commission where | 
their claims can be adequately investi- 
gated? 





Shipments of Cuban 
Competitors Expanded 

The present excessive tariff has en- 
abled Cuba’s competitors in Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippines, who are ex- 
empt from duty payments on sugar, to 
expand their production and imports 
into the United States by 93 per cent 
since 1921, at the expense of Cuba, 
though United States consumption has 
increased by only 16 per cent (p. 2610), 
while continental (United States) pro- 
duction has remained at a standstill. 

In consequence. Cuba’s inability to 
market her sugars in the United States 
has resulted in great declines in her 
purchases here, especially of farm 
products. Further restriction must 
aggravate these conditions. The effect 
sought by a further increase of the 
sugar tariff is to raise the price and in- 
crease the proportion of the sugar crop 
taken by us from Cuba’s subsidized com- 
petitors. It must operate, if granted, to 
reduce the quantity which Cuba may 
supply us, and further lessen her pur- 
chasing power in American markets, 

Inability to market her sugar crop has 
produced a depression in Cuba which 
has continued from 1925 through 1927 
(p. 2610). We quote from a consular 
report: “Economic conditions have 
shown no improvement since the close of 
1925, The low sugar prices have ma- 
terially affected the general business 
situation and in 1927 Cuban trade and 
industry experienced a most unsatisfac- 
tory year. For the first time since 1921 
Cuba, in 1927 ceased to be the leading 
Latin-American market for American 
products” (p. 2610). 

The resultant of these Cuban sugar | 





| tries. 


Decline Exports to Cuba: 
rel, 


| Ham and shoulders 


Bacon . 

Eggs in shell 
Milk condensed 
Lard 


60.5 

.. 147 
. 33.6 

. 18.5 
38.9 


9 


Potatoes 

Boots and shoes 
Shirts 

Cement ; 67.6 
Decline in Sales of Farm 
Products to Cuba 


The sales of seven American farm 
from a 


000, since the sugar tariff increase 0 
76% per cent in 1921-22. Conditions 
have not improved but have grown worse 
In the first 10 months of 1928 
our exports to Cuba fell to $104,982,784 
from $131,979,187 in the like 10 months 
of 1927 (p. 2610). 

If legislation for but four-tenths of 1 
per cent of our farming acreage devoted 
te sugar beets is to further obstruct our 
natural trade with Cuba, our farmers in 
general and other productive industries 
must pay for its reactionary effect ina 
reduction of their exports to Cuba and 
(by indirect causation) to other coun- 


|tries as well. 


The law of the markets does not differ 
from the law of the tides. The incoming 
tides must equal the outgoing. So im- 
ports make exports possible. Both laws 
are in truth special cases of Newton’s 
third law of motion. Trade is reciprocal 
and interdependent. It is mutual; it is 
triangular; even quadrangular. Acting 
positively, one sale may provide the ef- 
fective demand conditions for many 
others. Acting negatively, the effect is 
well illustrated in the remark of a promi- 
nent British banker, who said: 

“If Russia fails to buy tea in China or 
India, our English Eastern market for 
cotton is narrowed. The United States 
sells less raw cotton to us, and our ‘ship- 
ping, banking and insurance business is 
impaired.” 

The destruction of a single market 
such as that of Russia, may ruin markets 


\far removed, such as our own markets 
| for 


cotton in England and Germany, 
and in turn the market in the Southern 
States for agricultural machinery and, 
partly dependent on the latter, the 
market in Chicago for many articles con- 
sumed by the builders of agricultural 
equipment. 


In the light of our specific experience} 


with Cuba, a bill proposing to further ad- 
vance the sugar sales-tax might aptly 
be entitled ‘An Act to Discourage 
American Industry.” 

The American consumption of sugar 
exceeds 6,000,000 short tons annually; 
the sales-tax on Cuban sugar, refined 
basis, is 1.888 cents per pound; the re- 


sultant direct burden upon consumers is} 


$226,000,000 and the “pyramiding effect” 
$57,000,000 more—altogether $283,000,- 
000, Of this sum, the Treasury received 
but $118,000,000 in 1928, leaving an un- 
compensated burden on consumers of 
$165,000,000, a sum larger than the 
total value of all sugars produced in the 
(continental) United States (p. 2613). 

The differences between domestic 
prices and our export prices for foreign 
markets are shown (pages 2613 and 
2635) to be (1.954 cents) approximately 
2 cents per pound, refined basis. These 
prices show that the full tariff on Cuban 
sugar is added to the domestic price. 
The United States Tariff Commission so 
concluded in its special report to Presi- 
dent Harding. Ina later report to Pres- 
ident Coolidge recommending the reduc- 


tion of the duty from $1.765 per hun-], 


dred pounds to $1.23 on Cuban sugars, 
96 degrees centrifugal, the Tariff Com- 
mission stated: 

“The present cost to the country of 
retaining the present rate of $1.76 per 
pound as against the establishment of a 
rate of $1.23 per pound is approximately 
$75,000,000, of which $35,000,000 ac- 
crues to the Government” (p. 163). | 

The sales tax on sugar now, equiva- 


lent to 1.888 cents a pound, refined basis,| 


enters into the cost, after importation, 
of the refinement of raw Cuban sugars. 
It is besides subject to an_ increase 


| known as the “pyramiding effect,” as it 


passes on from the refinery, to pay for 
commercial processes intermediate be- 
tween its manufacture and consumption. 


| This “pyramiding effect” rises to over 
(It is,} 
| however, in general much smaller in the 
| case of sugar). 

The report of the Sugar Equalization) 


100 per cent with some articles. 


Board (p. 2616) showed approximately 
one-fourth of the national consumption 


going into certain manufacturing indus- | 
“pyramiding | 
| effect” is large—probably not less than 


In these cases the 


100 per cent. While the effect is much 


| smaller in sales of sugar direct to table} 
consumers, yet combining both classes,; 
| it probably exceeds 25 per cent. 


In 1928 our consumption § exceeded 
6,000,000 short tons. The direct tax of 


1.888 cents a pound, refined basis, was) 


thus $226,000,000 and the 25 per cent 
“pyramiding” addition $57,000,000 more; 
so that the direct and indirect charge 
on consumers by increase in price now 
totals $283,000,000, about twice the 
value of the whole continental sugar 
product. 


Consum ption Last Year 


Exceeded 6,000,000 Tons 


Adding %% cent per pound would in- 
crease the gross price by $75,000,000; 
adding 1 cent by $150,000,000. The farm- 
ers number 28,981,668 (p. 2637). Their 
proportion of present burden of $283,000,- 
000 amounts to $7,000,000. Of this 
$283,000,000,  $118,000,000 represents 
revenue accruing to the United States. 
This may be regarded, though errone- 
ously, as a salvage, for it is now accepted 
as an axiom in taxation that taxes should 
be levied upon citizens only in accordance 


with their ability to pay. The sugar sales- | 


tax is not so levied; but is an indirect im-| 
post on the needs of consumers. 

Does the beet growers’ situation justify 
magnifying these evils? 

(a) The sugar sales-tax already in- 
volves a charge on consumers of $283,- 
000,000 to be raised to $433,000,000, if the 
1 cent a pound increase be granted, 

(b) The present tax has alrdeay re- 
duced farm exports to Cuba, alone, by 
$30,000,000, losses which can only be in- 
creased by an increase of the tax. 

(c) The proposed advance in the tax of 
% cent would deprive the beverage in- 


conditions is generally unfavorable to ' dustry of $3,000,000; and advance of 1 


Justify Increase in Duty 


hen 


‘Consumer Declared 
| ‘Po Receive Burden 


Customs Receipts Held to Show 
Higher Tariff Is Not 
Justified. 


cent, of $6,000,000, though its ¢apital is 
‘now realizing less than a 6 per cent re- 
turn, and the industry is already paying 
® sugar tax of $11,328,000. 


_Is there anything in the proved situa- | 
tion of the sugar-beet growers to justify | 


such a costly and perilous program. 
United States farmers are 


farmers in the sugar-beet States, gen- 
erally, with a land value of $57.36 per 
acre, while the sugar-beet grower is 
per acre. Obviously greater 
general farmer or from industries earn- 
ing less than 6 per cent on their capital 
and added to the value of lands devoted 
to sugar beets. The beet grower already 
jexceeds the farmer by from four to five 
times in reward per acre. 

Return to Beet Growers 


Exceeds That of Farmers 


An increase in the sugar tax of 1 


| 500,000, would fall with the present levy 
tion. 


equally with the beet 
maximum benefit to such growers, on 
the basis of a beet crop of 7,000,000 
tons and a sugar extraction of 275 


i der 
of $10,000,000 at a cost of $150,000,000. 


a subsidy of $10,000,000 to a 
|sma roup of beet growers, alr y 
highly ‘subsidised. - on 

The Tariff Commission (p. 2636) shows 
that two-thirds of the beets grown (64.6 
|per cent) were raised at costs running 
from $4 to $6 per ton. They received an 
average of $7.70 per ton in 1921-1922 





and 1923 and in 1928, the year of com- | 


| plaint, $7 per ton. This let $1 per ton 
| Profit the $6 grower, 
‘of 11.46 tons to the acre, gave him 6 
per cent on his land at $191 per acre. 
|The others in the 2 groups secured 
| profits of $1.50, $2, $2.50 and $3 per ton, 
corresponding to 6 per cent on their land 
when capitalized, respectively, at $286.50, 
$382, $477.50 and $573 per acre. 

, The remaining growers, one-third, had 
|costs running from $6.50 per ton to $24.50 
and over. What if it? They are the un- 
successful among the sugar-beet growers. 
Must they be insured? Does the princi- 
ple of protection call for insurance? If 
so, then we solicit the Congress to insure 
us and our investments in the beverage 
and soft-drink industry before taking 
away from us more of our present non- 
an return of less than 6 per 
cent. 


Com parative Increase 


In Prices Shown 

The growers say that their prices have 
been low compared with the commodity 
index and prewar prices. Taking single 
years this statement is both true and 
false. But who would be so unwise or 
unjust? During seven years their prices 
were lower, but during eight years their 
iprices have been higher. Let the whole 
period, prewar to 1928, be taken. It shows 
an average for all comomdities of 162, 
and for sugar 169.9—that is, commodities 
in general have averaged 62 per cent 
above 1913, and granulated sugar 70 
per cent. 
Nevertheless there is a note of sincer- 
\ity in the complaint about prices. The 
beverage industry with its “roof” price 
of a “‘nickel” (for 90 per cent of its sales) 
can sympathize. But is the sugar pro- 
ducer being weathered alone in these 
business troubles? There is the coal, 
the textile, the shoe industries, merchan- 
dising generally, staple crop farmers, not 
to speak of other equally unfortunate 
|sugar producers throughout the world— 
all from a common cause, viz., the faill 
ure of world consumption to keep pace 
with increases in production. 
_ But is it the function of the tariff to 
insure against the effects of world over- 
production? Experience shows tha: in 
the case of these sugar producers an in- 
crease of the tariff in 1921-22 has acted 
only to aggravate the trouble of the beet- 
sugar interests by greatly multiplying 
|the production of Hawaii, their competi- 
|ter, though Cuba actually curtailed her 
output. 
Decline in Revenue 


| Yielded to Treasury 


= 
o-e 


yielding a high custom’s revenue to the 
Treasury. In 1922 it brought $147,444,- 
000, the equivalent and valorem rate be- 
ing 64 per cent. By 1928 the subsidized 
insular sugars of Porto Rico, Hawaii 
| and the Philippines had so far displaced 


market as to reduce this revenue to 
$118,000,000, forcing the equivalent ad 
valorem rate C. I. F. Cuba up to nearly 
100 per cent. The “critical point” as a 
revenue producer for the sugar tax was 
reached and the “inversion” point passed 
with the increase in°1921-22 of the rate 
iby 76% per cent, i. e., from 1 cent to 
1.765 per pound on raw sugar from Cuba. 





to the insular subsidies. 
to be made up out of the income and 
; corporation taxes. How much greater 
will it be if the proposed advance be 
conceded? 

The sugar industries which supply the 


so far as the capital 
cerned, whether in Cuba, Porto Rico or 
Hawaii. Even in the Philippine Islands 
a large percentage of the investment is 
said to be American (p. 2639). In re- 
spect to the labor employed, it is Ameri- 
can only in Louisiana. Even here, the 
investigators of the 


invested is con- 





from sunrise to sunset, 

There is little difference in the type of 
labor employed in the several regions of 
domestic sugar supply. The Mexican 
peon who predominates in the beet 
sugar industry and the negro in the 


Louisiana cane section are on a parity | 


with the Malayans of the Philippines, 
the Japanese of Hawaii and the half. 
caste natives of Porto Rico (p. 2640) 
with respect to standards of living. 


c compen- | 
sated with a land value of $60 per acre; | 


compensated with a land value of $285 | 
I contribu- | 
tions ought not to be forced from the } 


cent per pound would, it has been shown, | 
create a new public burden of $150,000,- | 
000, one-fourth of which, that is, $37,- | 
of $71,000,000, on the farming popula- | 
If the sugar factory should share | 
the proposed increase of 1 cent a pound | 
growers the | 


pounds per ton, would be something un- | 
$10,000,000, which means a bonus | 


It is a tax burden of $150,000,000 to ef- | 


and with a crop} 


Sugar, until recent years, has been | 


| the revenue paying Cuban sugars in our | 


Already: some $30,000,000 of revenue | 
|has been lost to the Treasury and added | 
Its loss has had | 


United States are all equally American, | 


Tariff Commission | 
were told that the negroes in the cane! 
fields worked “from kin to kant,” that is | 


Trade Practices 


\Use of ‘Duraleather’ 
As Name of Leather 
Substitute Forbidden 


Federal Trade Commission 
Issues Order Against 
Manufacturers and 
Agents. 


The use of the term. “Duraieather,” 
as a trade name to designate imitation 
or artificial leather is forbidden in an 
| order which the Federal Trade Commis- 
| sion has: issued to the Masland Dura- 
|leather Company and others, of Phila- 
delphia, the Commission announced 
March 28. The statemént follows in 
{full text: 

The Masland Company manufactured 
anh imitation or artificial leather and 
labeled it “Duraleather,” selling the 
| product through W. & J. Sloane, of New 
York City, the other respondent in this 
case. 


No Leather in Product. 
“Duraleather” is made from a cotton 


|cloth base upon which is spread a coat- | 


ing of nitro-cellulose solution, castor oil 
and various coloring pigments. It is 
then painted and embossed with a 
leather grain, so that it closely resem- 
bles genuine leather. There is no leather 
in it, according to findings of the Com- 
mission. 


About 75 per cent of the company’s 
production goes into the uvholstering 
and trimming of automobiles, 15 per cent 
into upholstering of furniture, 5 per cent 
into manufacture of handbags, suit- 
cases and luggage. and 5 per cent into 
miscellaneous articles. 

Prior to 1924 the company advertised 
its product as “Duraleather” in the Au- 
tomotive Red Book and other trade di- 
rectories without explanation that the 
product was artificial or an imitation. 
Since the year 1924 the company has 
used the term “Duraleather” jn labeling 
and advertising its artificial leather, the 


type and accompanied by the phrase “The 
| Durable Leather Substitute” in letters of 
' smaller type. 

Registration Denied Mark. 

Among competitors of the Masland 
company is the A. C. Lawrence Leather 
Company, of Boston, which for more 
than 25 years has used the word “‘Duro” 
as a trade name for calfskin and veal- 
skin leathers made and sold by it. It 
| registered the name “Duro”’as a_ trade 
mark for leather in 1902 and 1912. 

In 1921 it successfully opposed the 
registration by the Masiand company 
of the word “Duraleather” as a_ trade 
mark for the Masland product. There is 
a similarity of appearance in the com- 
modities produced by the Lawrence and 
the Masland companies. 

Use of the name “Duraleather” by 
Masland has a tendency to deceive con- 
sumers into the belief that “‘Duraleather” 
is a product of the Lawrence Company 
and to cause them to purchase ‘Dura- 
leather” articles in such belief, accord- 
ing to findings of the Commission. 

The Commission also found that when 
the respondent, W. & J. Sloane, received 
orders from automobile companies for 
this imitation leather to be used in up- 
holstering automobiles, samples of genu- 
ine leather were sent to it with instruc- 
tions to imitate it as closely as possible, 
and the respondent, Masland Duraleather 
Company, endeavored to carry out the 
imitations. 

Cease and Desist Order. 

The order of the Commission 
text is as follows: 

It is now ordered that respondents, 
Masland Duraleather Company and W. & 
J. Sloane, their officers, agents, repre- 
sentatives and employes, in connection 





in fuil 


with the advertising, offering for sale| 


and sale, in commerce among the several 
States of the United States, fo the prod- 
uct “Duraleather” or any imitation or 
artificial leather, or substitute for 
leather, shall cease and desist: 

1.—From using the term “Duraleather” 
as a trade name, brand, stamp or label 
for such products. 

2.—From using the term “Duraleather” 
on letterheads, envelopes, invoices, signs, 
in circulars, catalogs, magazines, news- 
papers or otherwise to designate or de- 
seribe such products, and 

3.—From using the word “leather” or 
any other word or combination of words 
in such manner as to import or imply 
that such products are real leather. 


Prices Are Reduced 
| For Pure-bred Hogs 


|Average for Five Leading 


Breeds Declined in 1928. 





ot five of the leading breeds, were some- 
} what lower in 1928 than in 1927, accord- 


|ing to reports from breeders to the Bu-| 


|reau of Agricultural. Economics, the De- 
} partment of Agriculture has announced. 
| The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 

The decline was principally due to a 
| material drop in auction sale prices, the 
| returns from private sales being on an 
average only slightly lower than a year 
ago. 

There was also a decrease in the num- 
ber of animals sold, equivalent to five 
hogs per breeder reporting. The total 
| for 1927 was 35,437 and for 1928, 23,835, 
of which 589 were Berkshire, 3,222 Ches- 
ter White, 8,279 Duroc Jersey, 2,224 
Hampshire and 9,471 Poland China. 

Combining the total number of hogs of 
the five breeds reported sold during 1928 
at private sale, approximately 22 per 
, cent sold below $25; 63 per cent sold be- 
tween $25 and $50; 12 per cent sold be- 
tween $50 and $75, and 2 per cent sold 
above $75, In 1927 the same proportion 
sold below $25 and above $75, but 61 per 
cent sold between $25 and $50 and 14 
per cent between $50 and $75. For auction 
sales, however, 10 per cent sold below 
$25 in 1928 against 9 per cent in 1927; 
72 per cent between $25 and $50 against 
51 per cent the previous year, 14 per 
cent between $50 and $75 and 4 per cent 
above $75 against 31 per cent and 9 per 
cent, respectively, for 1927. 

Of the total number of pure-bred hogs 

| reported, 89 per cent were sold in the 
| Corn Belt States, 9 per cent in the South- 
fern States and 1 per cent each in the 
| Mountain and Pacific and in the North 
| Atlatuic sections. 
Copies of the detailed reports of the 
| individual breeds may be obtained from 
| Department of 
ton, D. C, 


Agriculture, Washing- 


term having been printed in conspicuous | 


Prices of pure-bred hogs, based on sales! 


| the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, | 


‘Reductions in Man 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


‘Value of Simplified Practice 


Ago Said to Be Established. 


| Simplified practice nas reduced the 
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y Varieties. of Rasps 
And Saws is Declared to Benefit Makers) 


Program Started Five Years | 


sider desirabie revisions or reaffirma-; 


Fresh Fruit Exports 
Fall Off as Result 
Of Domestic Demand 


Shortage of Apple and Citrus 


| umber of varieties of rasps and files | tions in the light of data secured by: Crops in 1927 Also Fae- 


from 1,351 to 484 with the result that the| 
loverhead costs and inventory of stocks | 
of manufacturers and distributors have 
been reduced also, the Department of 
i'Commerce announced March 28 in a 
statement giving expression of opinion 
of members of the rasp @nd file indus- 
try on the value of the simplified prac- 
tice recommendation. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The original impulse which later led 
to the adoption by industry of the present 
recommendations covering files and rasps 
can be traced to the beneficial activities 
of the Conservation Division of the War 


Industries Board during the World War. 
Hardware and hand tools played a very 
important part in fabrication in those 
\days and soon received its share of at- 
tention as a possible field for the practice 
of the strict economies which a state of 
war necessitates. Cooperating with manu- 
facturers, the Conservation Division 
found that files and rasps were being of- 
fered the trade in a total of 1,351 varie- 
ties of size, shape, etc. when less than 
half that number would be ample to meet 
all normal requirements. On August. 1, 
1918, there was adopted a conservation 
measure reducing varieties from 1,351 
to 619. 


Definite Progran: 
Adopted in 1923 


| The benefits of simplification had al- 
lready been so well demonstrated that, 
after the War Industries Board dis- 
| solved, the Division of Simplified Prac- 
i\tice was organized to assist industry 
|in carrying on the work. In_Septem- 
|ber, 1922, manufacturers of hardware | 
/and hand tools held a series of con- 
ferences at the Department of Com- 
merce, under the auspices of this divi- 
sion to consider the possibilities of ap- 
;plying simplified practice in their field. 
| Following this conference a_ large 
|manufacturer of files and rasps met 
iwith the Secretary of Commerce and 
|members of the division’s_ staff and 
levolved a definite program of simplifica- 
‘tion which was to serve as a basis of 
laction for a conference of all interested | 
manufacturers. This meeting was held 
in New York on February 1, 1923, and 
lwas attended by representatives of a 
j\large percentage of the total production 
of files and rasps. A recommendation 
establishing a line of only 484 items was 
lunanimously approved, and on October 
117, 1923, it was adopted by a general 
conference of manufacturers, distribu-| 
tors, and users. 

In view of the dissolution of the War 
Industries Board and removal of its re-| 
strictions, this remommendation consti- | 
tutes, in effect, an elimination of 867) 
varieties that were at one time offered | 
to the trade. The origimal total was 
1,351. | 

The conference decided that the rec- 
ommendation should be effective imme- 
diately as the standard practice of the| 
industry for the period of one year. A| 
standing committee, representing the; 
manufacturers, distributors, and users, | 
was created to work for the general} 
adoption of the program to effect a| 
greater degree of contact and coopera- 
tion between the division and the vari- 
ous groups in the industry, and to con-| 





Spain Plans to Establish 
Large Automobile Factory 


Approval of a plan whereby the Span- 
ish Government would guarantee a 5 
|per cent return on the invested ‘capital 


lof a company that would manufacture 
| motor cars and trucks on a large scale, 


| has been recommended by the Motor 
Commission of the Spanish Government, 
[the Department of Commerce has re- 
|ported upon the basis of information 
furnished by American representatives 
‘in Spain. Following is the statement in 
ifull text: 


Reports indicate that the Comision del 
Motor of the Spanish Government re- 
cently approved a general plan for as- 
sisting in the establishment of a Span- 
|ish company to manufacture on a “large 
|scale” automobiles and trucks of three 
|grades: Low-priced, medium-priced and 
high-priced. A production capacity for 
\the Company of 20,000 units annually is 
‘contemplated. It is understood that 
|preliminary meetings to discuss the 
project have been held by representa- 
tives of “Hispano Suiza,” “‘Ricart,” and | 
“Euskalduna” and that the financiers 
Valentin Ruiz Senen and the Marques 
\de Urquijo, in harmony with the plan, 
have acquired for exploitation in Spain 
the patents of the French company 
“Dion-Bouton,” 

A Spanish company ‘involving these 
and possibly other elements would be | 
formed with a capital of 100,000,000 
pesetas and the State would be ready to 
guarantee 5 per cent return on the capi- 
tal invested. The desire of the Gov- 
ernment for encouraging a national auto- 
motive industry is not new, but the al- 
leged participation of the above-men- 
tioned financial interests lends increased 
importance to the matter. (Peseta equals 
about $.1519.) 





Lower Duties Awarded 
On Imported Merchandise | 


New York, March 28.—Nadel & Shim- 
mel have won a decision in the Customs 
Court on the classification of children’s 
bracelets, composed of cheap colored 
glass beads, strung on an elastic string 
tied or fastened at the ends, without 
clasp of any kind. These bracelets were 
taxed at the rate of 70 per cent ad 
valorem, as toys, under Paragraph 1414, 
Tariff Act of 1922. Judge Sullivan finds 
that they should have been assessed at 60 
per cent ad valorem, under Paragraph 
1408, as articles in chief value of beads. 
(Protest No. 22334-G-9004-24.) 

Granting 2 claim of Kurt F. Behne, M. 
D., of Los Angeles, the court finds that 
certain X-ray tubes, assessed at the rate 
|of 40 per cent ad valorem, under Para- 
graph 360, Tariff Act of 1922, should 
have been taxed at only 30 per cent ad 
valorem, under Paragraph 372, as parts 
of machines not specially provided for. 


j (Protest No. 280868-G-6850.) 


‘eral conference was held in 1923. 


‘comprising the simplified list. 


|catalogues; one does not, and another 


|dressed a request to the acceptors of 
|the recommendation asking them to eval- 


periodic surveys. 

Five years have elapsed since the gen-| 
The| 
question naturally arises, “How well is| 
the recommendation being applied now,}| 
and what are the results of this effort?” 


Benefits Asserted 
By Manufacturers 


Manufacturers -— In 1927 the division, | 
with the help of the standing committee, | 
conducted a survey among the manufac- 
turers to aetermine the degree of adher- 
ence being accorded the recommendation. 
A tabulation of the returns revealed that, 
during the year 1926, 95 per cent of the 
total volume produced by the manufac- 
turers who had accepted the rec- 
ommendation was in the sizes and types 
The ques- 
tion as to whether or not the demand for 
the nonstandard items was sufficient to 
warrant including any of them in the 
recommendation was answered in the! 
negative. Four of the seven manufac- 
turers declared that consumer demand} 
indicated that further eliminations could ; 
advantageously be effected. One manu- 
facturer pointed to the fact that he had! 
eliminated 144 more items than the rest 
of the industry without embarrassment , 
to the users. 

Answers to questions regarding the 
methods being used to promote, establish | 


jand sell the simplified line indicate very: 
| satisfactory 
| turers. 


support by the manufac- 
All are instructing their sales- 
men to sell only simplified items. Five 
include only the simplified items in their! 


makes no comment. Four are promoting 
the simplified line through articles in 
trade papers, individual pamphlets, as-! 
sociational organs or company advertis- 
ing; two do not, and one makes no com- 
ment. 


Several months ago the division ad- 


uate, if possible, the benefits of this 
simplified practice in dollars and cents. | 
Although none was able to estimate the 
actual monetary saving, some very inter- 
esting statements were given which leave | 
little doubt as to the ultimate value of! 
the waste-climination effort. | 
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Swift & Company, 4038 Packers Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


see the 1 


Please mail me free a copy of Swift & Company’s 1929 Year Book 
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‘sion, Department of Commerce. 
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Will Bring 


That you will enjoy 

reading —the Swift & 

Company 1929 Year Book. 

It contains information of 

value and interest to every 

person who eats meat. In it 
you will find 


—an,address by the President, 
Louis F. Swift 


—the Treasurer’s re- 
port — in which ideals 
ments are related 


— discussions of the 
cattle and sheep industries 


—the story of the remarkable 


and even individual slices of ham 
or bacon as “Swift's” 


by the Chicago Sales Department 


cotton, gelatin, anemia, packer 
profits, records of 
employes’ service 


— unusual pictures 
and illustrations 
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tors in Reduction of 
Shipments. 
United States exports of fresh fruits 


in 1928 had a total value of $56,000,000 
as against a value of $60,000,000 in the 


; previous year, it was stated March 28 
| by Daniel J. Moriarty, Foodstuffs Divi- 


The 
statement follows in full text: 

While at first glance this decrease in 
value of $4,000,000 might be construed 
as a falling off in foreign demand for 
our fresh fruits, consideration should 
be given to certain factors affecting our 
1928 fruit exports, principally a short 
United States apple crop, particularly 
barreled apples, and short citrus crops, 
in 1927, together with good domestic 
demand and prices in 1928, when a good 
portion of these crops were marketed. 

Oranges in Demand. 

Other factors entering into domestic 
demand for citrus fruits in 1928 were 
the influenza epidemic and the appar- 
ently growing tendency to consume 
more oranges in juice form. 

Exports of fresh fruits from the 
United States practically doubled in 
value in the five-year period 1923 to 
1927, having a value of $33,000,000 in 
1923, of $41,000,000 in 1924, of $42,- 


| 000,000 in 1925, of $53,000,000 in 1926, 
‘and of $60,000,000 in 1927, a progres- 


sive increase of from $1,000,000 to 
$11,000,000 a year. 

Apples, the principal fresh-fruit ex- 
port of the United States, had a value 
of $27,000,000 ($17,000,000 boxed ap- 
ples, and over $9,000,000 barreled ap- 
ples) in 1928, while oranges came next 
with a value of $13,900,000. Other ex 
ports were pears, valued at $4,100,000; 
grapefruit, $2,900,000; grapes, $2,500,- 
000; berries, $1,400,000; lemons, $1,- 
400,000; peaches, $730,000; pineapples, 
$146,000; and “other fresh fruits,” $2,- 
300,000. 

United States exports of boxed ap- 
ples in 1928 showed an increase of 1,- 
750,000 boxes over those of 1927; pears, 
320,000 boxes; grapes, 315,000 kegs; 
berries, 3,140,000 pounds; and peaches, 
90,000 bushels. Exports of barreled ap- 
ples, on the other hand, decreased by 
1,200,000 barrels; oranges, 900,000 boxes; 
grapefruit, 85,000 boxes; and lemons, 
60,000 boxes. 


| 
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929 Year Book of 
Swift & Company ? 
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a free copy will be 
sentto you promptly. 


Swift & Company 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
Electric, claims to be a carrier engaged 
in the operation of an interurban elec- 
tric railway, not a part of any general 
steam railroad system, and, while sub- 
ject to certain provisions, is excluded 
from the effect of certain other provi- 
sions of the act. The city of Los Angeles, 
hereinafter referred to as the city, it Is 
claimed, is not a carrier by railroad and 
is not subject to any of the provisions 
of the act. 

The “zone of operation” covered by 
the application, and more particujarly de- 
scribed hereinafter, roughly forms a 
trapezoid which is approximately 3.75 
miles along its top or northern side, 5 
miles along its left or western side, and 
1.75 miles along its right or eastern side, 
and includes, as stated in the applicant’s 


return to the commission's questionnarie, | applicants to operate over its tracks and; the tracks of the city, or, within the, 


about 12.13 square miles of territory. 
The eastern and western parts of the 


the main channel and branches of the 
harbor. All of the zone is geographically 


about 25 miles almost due south from the | delay, and to increased rates or switching} hereinafter described, may determine,| way Company forward traffic now held | 


min, The Southern Pacific also owns and 
operates tracks which extend in a gen- 
erally southerly direction from its tracks 
along Railroad Avenue in Wilmington 
near Robidoux Street to the Los Angeles 
| County Flood Control] Channel in Long 


Beach, and which tracks serve the facili- | 


ties and industries in the western portion 
of Long Beach. 

The Santa Fe owns no tracks south of | 
|Anaheim Street. It enters from the 
|north, passing eastward and southward | 
|to the orginal boundary line between; 
|Los Angeles and Wilmington, at or near | 
the intersection of Reyes Street and the 
|prolongation of McFarland Avenue, 
| Where it enters Wilmington, from which | 
| point it runs southward to and terminates 
|near the north line of Anaheim Street, | 
|which it does not cross. Just north of | 
Anaheim Street the Santa Fe connects 
|with a track of the city, by which it 
jmakes interchanges with the Pacific 
| Electric. 
| The city of Los Angeles owns tracks 
and other railroad facilities in all of the| 
districts described and forming a part of | 
the Los Angeles Harbor. It operates no; 
tracks directly, although under its con- | 
{trol by easement, lease, contract, or} 
other agreements, it permits the other} 


to use its other transportation facilities.|20ne of operation, with the tracks of| public and the commerce of the people, | 
From the foregoing it appears that; any of the applicant railroads, for the} it is ordered and directed, effective at | 
zone are separated from each other by|shipments moving from, to, or between! purpose of interchange with the Belt; once, and until the further order or di- 


points in the zone of oneration may be | 
; subject to interline transfers, involving | 
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Terminals 


Pooling Provided 


For Certain Freight 
I. C. C. Issues Certificate on 
Condition Work Begins 

Within 90 Days. 


the limits of the zone of operation, as 
above defined, may be extended or modi- 
fied only by agreements between the ap- 
plicants, provided, however, that no prop-! 


jthe Interstate Commerce Commission | furthe 


erty owned by any applicant or others} Louisville & Nashville to Andalusia, Ala., | 


shall be added to or included within the | 
zone of operation without the consent} 
of such owner; and provided further that} 
the acquisition or usé of property and} 
the performance of operations by the 
Belt Line outside of the zone of opera- 
tion shall be limited to that necessary | 
or desirable for the proper operation of | 
the Belt Line facilities within the zone. | 


Provision Made 

For Interchanging Tracks 
The agreement also provides that the 

tracks of any railroad company not one 

of the applicants may be connected with | 


| 


Line upon such fair and equitable terms 
and conditions as the board of control, | 


| son of interruption of traffic by reason of 


Rerouting of Freight 


Congested in Flooded 
Sections Is Ordered 


Central of Georgia to Trans- 
fer Traffic Over Lines of 
Louisville and 
Nashville. 


Because of flood conditions in Alabama 


has authorized the Central of Georgia 
Railway to forward traffic now held by 
it at Florala, Ala., destined to points in 
the same State and elsewhere, via the 


Extensions 


AvtuHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


Berna 


PuBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaiLy 


Project Developed by Cotton Belt System 
For Direct Line From St. Louis to Memphis 


Additional Trackage to Be 


Provided by Authorized Ac- 


quisition of Three Short Roads. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


stock under paragraph 2 of Section 5 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act and it is 
suggested that the Cotton Belt apply 
either for a certificate of public conven- 
ience to operate the lines in question or 
for an order authorizing acquisition of 
r control under leases. The sum- 
mary of the report of Division 4 in Fi- 
nance Docket Nos. 7031 and 7032, to 
which Commissioner Eastman dissented, 
follows in full text: 

Exceptions were filed to the report 


to expedite its movement and prevent| Proposed by the examiner and the case 


congestion. The service order, just made | 
public, follows in full text: . | 

The subject of routing of freight traf- | 
fic being under consideration, and it ap-| 
pearing to the Commission that an 
emergency exists upon the lines of the! 
Central of Georgia Railway Company, 
which requires immediate action of the 
Commission, and that said carrier by rea- 


flood conditions in the State of Alabama! 
is unable promptly to transport the traf- 
fic offered it so as to properly serve the 
public, therefore, in order to best pro- 
mote the service in the interest of the! 


rection of this Commission; 
(1) That the Central of Georgia Rail- 





original, or, as it is sometimes called,|charges due to movement over more than! subject to an additional charge of $5! by it at Florala, Ala., destined to points | 


the metropolitan city of Los Angeles. 

The above zone is 
what were formerly three separate and 
independent communities, that of Wil- 
mington, extending across the northern 
part of the zone, San Pedro, extending 
along the western part, and East San 
Pedro, extending along the eastern part. 
Each of these last two communities ex- 
tends from Wilmington southward to 
the Pacific Ocean. Adjoining Wilming- 
ton and East San Pedro on the east is 
Long Beach. 

Point Fermin is in the extreme south- 
ern part of San Pedro. The outer har- 
bor begins a little east of Point Fermin. 
The main channel of the harbor extends 
northward between San Pedro and East 
San Pedro to the southerly limits of 
Wilmington, where it spreads out fan- 
shaped into branches which serve San 
Pedro, Wilmington, and East San Pedro, 
together with a branch, Long Beach 
Channel, which extends eastward to 
serve Long Beach. 


Facilities to Develop 


Port Constructed 

Some years ago, the city became con- 
scious of the value to it, to southern 
California, and to the adjoining States, 
of the development of port facilities in 
the communities mentioned above. With 
the consent of these communities, the 


city extended its limits to include them. | 


The United States Government became 
interested to the extent that it caused 
to be constructed, amgng other things, 
certain breakwaters in furtherance of 
the development of the harbor. The city 
improved or constructed the channels 
and branches described in a general way 
above, procured lands outright or in 
trust from the State, and constructed 
slips, berths, basins, docks, sheds, ware- 
houses, railroad yards, tracks, and ac- 
cessories for serving commerce at the 
ort. 

At the present time the city owns 
more than 90 per cent of the water 
frontage and a large majority of the 
facilities for transportation constructed 
thereon. These facilities are located 


around, on, and adjacent to the various | 


channels and branches which have been 
mentioned, and are described as com- 
prising 11 disconnected units, all of 
which may be reached by operation over 
a combination of the tracks owned by 
the city and those owned by one or more 
of the other applicants. 

The Santa Fe now owns no tracks on 
or near the water front, but has access 
to it by means of connections with 
tracks owned by other applicants. The 
Salt Lake, Southern Pacific, and the 
Pacific Electric operate within the com- 
munities described, on tracks owned by 
the city as well as on tracks on ground 
which they severally own or over which 
they hold easements from the city. 

The Salt Lake’s tracks and opera- 
tions are principally in East San Pedro 
and serve the territory along’ the 
easterly shore of the Main 
East Channel, and East Basin, in what is 
known as the Terminal Island, East San 
Pedro District, although it owns jointly 
with the city certain tracks in the Wil- 


mington and San Pedro districts. It en- |} 


ters the zone from the East and owns 
and operates tracks to the slips and in- 
dustries in 


are excluded 
zone of operation as fixed in the applica- 
tion. 

Industries in Wilmington 


Served by Railroads 

The Southern Pacific’s tracks and op- 
erations are principally in Wilmington 
and San Pedro, as are also those of the 
Pacific Electric. They serve the facilities 
and industries 


the Main Channel and the Turning Basis 
to and including that of the Outer Basin, 
the entire shore of the West Basin, South 
West Slip, and North West Slip. They 
also serve Mormon Island. 


The Southern Pacific and Pacific Elec- 
tric enter the zone from the north and} 
pass through the easterly portion of Wil- | 
means of separate tracks. | 
Street, ap-| 


mington by 
The first crosses Anaheim 
parently at grade, at the intersection of 
Anaheim Street, and End Avenue, which 
is about halfway betwen the Anaheim 
Street viaduct and MacFarland Avenue, 
where the Pacific Electric crosses Ana- 
heim Street, apparently at grade, 

The tracks of these railroads converge 
northward from Anaheim Street and be- 
come adjacent, one to the other, at or 
near Reyes’ Street, northward from 
which, as indicated by the map filed as 
protestant’s Exhibit No, 8, there is a 
railroad yard owned by one or the other 
of these applicants. 

The Pacific 
entrance into the zone from the north, 
known as its Gardenia line, which passes 
through the western portion of Wil- 
mington along or adjacent to Gaffey 


Street and crosses Anaheim Street, ap-| 


parently by means of an underpass, at 
or just east of Gaffey Street, continuing 
into and through a part of San Pedro to 
the west shore of the Main Channel and 
southward along this shore to Point Fer- 


included within | 


Channel, | 


Long Beach, and that part! 
of Terminal Island in Long Beach, which | 
from but adjacent to the 


in Wilmington and San| 
Pedro, situated along the west shore of | 


Electric also has another | 


/one line. 
Claiming that it will tend to relieve the | 
|Situation and will be in the public inter- | 
est, the applicants have entered into an} 
|egreement, dated February 1, 1928, en- 
titled, “Contract for Unified Operation 
}of Railroad Facilities at Los Angeles 
Harbor;” and, further, all of the appli- 
jcants except the city have entered into 
|@ prior agreement, dated January 31, 
1928, to modify and to change certain | 
terms or provisions in the agreement of | 
|February 1, effective when and in the 
| event the agreement of February 1 is 
jexecuted and become effective. | 


Neutral Organization | 
|To Operate Terminal 


| The agreement of February 
in substance, recites that it is the opin- 
ion of the applicants that, to provide an 
impartial, efficient, economical, and uni- 
fied freight-terminal switching service for 
the publicly and privately owned wharves, 
|docks, industries, and other terminal fa- 
|cilities now existing or hereafter to be 
lconstructed at Los Angeles Harbor 
within the boundaries of the zone of op- 
eration, there should be formed an inde- 
pendent and neutral organization sepa- 
rate and distinct from the several op- 
lerating departments of the applicants, 
and proposes that the zone of operation 
to be unified shall be that included within 
ithe vicinity of Los Angeles Harbor, 
bounded us follows: | 
| On the west by the westerly boundary! 
jline of the city of Los Angeles from its 
point of beginning in the Pacific Ocean, | 
lnorthward to Anaheim Street; thence, 
jeastward along the southerly line of An-} 
laheim Street to its intersection with the 
|boundary line between the city of Los 
|Angeles and city ef Long Beach; thence 
in a southwesterly direction along said 
boundary line between the city of Long 
Beach and the city of Los Angeles, fol- 
lowing its various meanders, to the Pa- 
cifie Ocean; and thence to the point of 
beginning. The area included within this 
boundary comprises about 12.13 square 
miles, as previously stated. 

It is proposed to operate all of the 
tracks of the several applicants, except 
as to passenger-train service, as a single 
unit or railroad freight terminal, by an 
organization or agency to be known as 
ithe “Harbor Belt Line Railroad,” here- 
jinafter referred to as the Belt Line, 
| which organization, it is distinctly stated, 
|neither constitutes a partnership between 
the applicants or any of them, nor a 
corporation. 

The purposes and functions of the Belt 
Line are to perform the general freight 
transportation business of the applicants, 
together with all switching and neces- 
sary freight-terminal services, and to act 
;as an operating agency of the applicants 
}in respect of all services incidental to the! 
| line-haul transportation of freight by any 
of them, including switching services to 
| industries, wharves, depots, and other 
locations within the zone of operation. 
either for or resultant from the line-haul 
movement or interzone movements. 

The applicant railroads reserve the 
right to use jointly with the Belt Line 
such of the tracks and other facilities 
separately owned by the several railroad 
applicants as they may find necessary 
or desirable. in the operation, repairing, | 
housing, or using of engines employed 
in the conduct of their freight business 
outside of the zone of operation, and also 
the right to use jointly with the Belt 
Line such of the tracks, stations, and 
other facilities within the zone sepa- 
rately owned by the several applicant 
railroads as are necessary or desirable! 
in the operation within the zone of their | 
passenger business. under such rules and 
regulations as shall be fixed and deter- 
mined by the Belt Line and in accordance 
with certain provisions of the contract | 
}of February 1, 1928. Switching engines 
ave to be supplied by the member railroad 
ines. 
| The agreement further provides that 


1, 1928, } 


Additional tables of the 
monthly earnings of Railways 
will be found on pages 4 
and 8. 

} 


1929 
8,820,668 
1,302,537 
5,860,871 

888,884 

960,786 
2,153,474 
4,312,509 
1,548,362 

308,170 

776 

. 1,239,416 

1,012,681 

2,080.70 
73.6 


Freight revenue ....seee. 
Passenger r°venue ...eeee. 
Total UNOe, POY, acs coconges 
Maintenance of way ... 
| Maintenrnee of equipment . 
Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other . 
| Net from railrcad 

Taxes 

| Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. . 
| Net after taxes, ete. 
Net after rents 
Aver. miles operated ..... 
Operating ratio ....se.e0's 
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| Street, where apparently it will connect | 


!for each loaded revenue car to certain| in 


specific tracks. | 
The agreement of February 1, 1928, 
proposes that the present rates and! 


| charges to the public for freight service; to expedite its movement and prevent} 
; Within the zone of operation shall con-| congestion, without regard to the rout-.: 
| tinue the same as they are at the present| ing thereof made by shippers or by 
|time, with the exception that certain} carriers from which the traffic is received, | 


intrazone movemenis shall be at a speci- 
fied rate, which is a reduction from the; 
present rate charged for like service. 
There is to be formed by the board of | 
control a traffic bureau or agency to at- | 
tend to all of the freight business, both 
purely switching and that affected by line | 
haul, but such bureau is not to solicit | 


| traffic for any of the applicants and is to| of routing is deemed to be due to car- 


be entirely neutral. ! 
The traffic bureau of the Belt Line: 


lis to collect all charges for freight ser- | those designated by shippers, or by car-! 
'vice within the zone of operation and,riers from which the traffic is received, | 
| shall 


the Belt Line is to disburse these funds 
in accordance with the terms of the 
contract of February 1, 1928, paying, in 
general, $1 per loaded car handled on/| 
its exclusively owned tracks to each ap- 
plicant that owns such tracks within the 
zone of operation, and an additional $5! 
per car is to be paid to the Southern} 
Pacific, Pacific Electric, and Salt Lake} 
for each Santa Fe line-haul car moved: 
upon their respective tracks within the 
zone; further revenues from _ station 
work in connection with the  line-haul! 
Movements of the applicant railroads | 
shall te remitted to the respective ap-| 
plicant railroads over which such line-! 
aul occurs. | 
Other revenues are to be apportioned | 
to the applicant railroads on a wheelage } 
basis. The cost of maintenance and re-| 
newals of the tracks within the zone of | 
operation is to be paid out of the funds | 
collected and is to be apportioned be-} 
tween the applicant railroads on a wheel- | 
age basis. 
Liability for Damage 
And Injury Apportioned | 
The agreement of February 1, 1928,' 
undertakes to apportion among the sev- 
eral applicants their responsibilities or! 
liabilities for damage to property and 
for the injury to or death of persons, ! 
also in respect of the employment and 
liability to employes, whether joint or} 
several, | 
The control and management of the} 
Belt Line is to be vested in a board of | 
control to consist of eight members, four | 
to be appointed by the city, and one by} 
each of the applicant railroads, the} 
Southern Pacific Company and the} 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company be- 
ing collectively entitled to one member. | 
Six members are required to constitute | 
a quorum to transact business, and no} 
action shall be taken without the affirm-| 
ative vote of not less than six members. | 
Subject to the board of control, it is| 
proposed to appoint a board of opera- 
tion, to consist of five members, one to 
be appointed by the city and one by each | 
of the applicant railroads, the Southern j 
Pacific Company and the Southern Paci- 
fic Railroad Company being collectively | 
entitled to one member. Four members 
of the board of operation are necessary | 
to constitute a quorum to transact busi- 
ness and no action may be taken with- 
out the affirmative vote of not less than | 
four members, except in connection with | 
necessary maintenance of the applicant | 
railroads’ tracks, which may be repa‘red 
br the owner, on giving certain notice. 
independently of the boards of control 
and of operation. 


Agreement Made 


For Additional Tracks 

Under the agreement of February 1,| 
1928, it is proposed at such future time | 
as in the opinion of the applicants may | 
be expedient, to cause to be constructed, | 
either by the Salt Lake or by the city,; 
an additional track in extension of the | 
tracks of the Salt Lake or of the city, as} 
the case mav be, which track is in- 
definitely shown in the application and} 
which, if and when constructed, will be | 
about 1.63 miles long. 

It will be located approximately par-| 


lallel to the present main track of the 
Salt Lake and near or adjacent to the|zone of operation to the north side of 
| same in the general locality of Badger | 


with the track of the Salt Lake where | 
it crosses the eastern limit of the zone 
of operation, and will extend in a gen- 


| mission for a certificate authorizing the 


Alabama and elsewhere, via_ the 
Louisville & Nashville to Andalusia, Ala., 
thence via the Central of Georgia Rail- | 
way and connecting lines to destinations, | 


or to the ownership of cars; and that all! 
rules, regulations, and practices of said 
carrier with respect to car service are 
hereby suspended and superseded in so | 
far only as conflicting with the directions 
hereby made. 

Provision For Rates. 

(2) That inasmuch as such disregard 
| 
| 

rier’s disability the rates applicable to| 
traffic so forwarded via routes other than) 


be tHe rates which were appli- 
cable at date of shipment over the routes 
so designated, unless the rates applica- 
ble over such designated routes are 
higher, in which event the rates appli- 
cable over,the route of movement will 
apply. 

(3) That in executing the directions 
of the Commission contained in this 
order, the common carriers involved shall 
proceed without reference to contracts, 
agreements, or arrangements now ex- 
isting between them with reference to 
the divisions of the rates of transpor-| 
tation applicable to said traffic, that} 
such divisions shall be, during the time} 
this order remains in force, voluntarily | 
agreed upon“”by and between said car- 
riers, and that, upon failure of the car- 
riers to so agree, said divisions shall 
be hereafter fixed by the Commission 
in accordance with pertinent authority 
conferred upon it by the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

(4) That said copies of this order andj 
direction be served upon the Louisville | 
& Nashville Railroad Company and the! 
Central of Georgia Railway Company, 
and that notice of this order be given 
to the general public by depositing a} 
copy of the order in the office of the| 
Secretary of the Commission in Wash- | 
ington, D. C. 








Hearing on Abandonment 


Of Station Is Cancelled | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 28 announced the cancellation 
of the hearing which it had assigned the | 
day before on the application of the} 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway for au-| 
thority to abandon its passenger station; 
in Cleveland, Ohio, and to use the termi- 
nal facilities of the Cleveland Union! 
Terminals Company. The hearing had | 
been set for April 1 to receive evidence 
to be introduced by the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia in opposition to the plan. 





Consolidation of Complaints 
In Anti-trust Cases Denied 


The Interstate Commerce Commission , 
announced, March 21, that it had denied | 
the petition filed by the Waco, Beaumont, 
Trinity & Sabine Railway asking that} 
the complaints be reconsidered for! 
hearing against the Kansas City South- 
ern Railway and the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad for alleged violation of 
the Clayton Anti-trust Act by acquisition 
of stock of other railroads in connection 
with the proposed merger of  south- 
western lines. 


Southern Pacific Requests 
Leave to Abandon Track 


The Southern Pacific Company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 


abandonment of a portion of its Mill City 
branch, in Linn County, Oregon, from} 
Albany to Shelburn, 13.27 miles. 


erally northerly direction outside of the 


Cerritos Channel, near which it will re- 
enter the zone and continue northward 


| Riverdale, 


| ley, Ark., and Memphis. * 





to a connection with the tracks of the 


| [Continued on Page 10, Column 1.) 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Boston & Maine R. R. 
February 


Two Months 
1929 1928 
7,744,217 1,627,242 
2,689,611 2,795,083 | 
11,901,963 11,721,456 
1,842,817 ‘ 
1,961,251 
4,499,558 
8,926,271 
2,975,692 
602,540 
2,349 
2,370,803 
1,910,192 
2,080.70 
45.0 


1928 1929 
3,868,989 
1,358,873 
5,825,844 
644,194 
1,107,795 
2,292,115 
4,328,966 
1,496,573 
290,704 
4,756 
1,201,418 
1,037,234 
2,083.54 
74.3 


2,599,7( 


89,06 


February 


2,745,720 ° 
238,276 

3,205,910 
379.917 


606,145 


457 
516,688 
537,826 

$81.65 
S11 


Delaware & Hudson Co. 
Two Months 
1929 1928 
5,435,928 4,912,854 | 
527,557 557,344 
6,393,789 5,905,041 
831,484 881,068 
1,567,522 1,642,706 | 
2,499,382 2,394,896 
5,342,626 5,391,036 
1,051,163 514,005 
178,000 175,000 | 
457 1,729 | 
872,706 837,276 | 
877,310 324,236 | 
881.65 881.65 
83.6 91.3 


1928 
2,518,392 
257,845 
2,973,904 
387,295 
790,713 
1,188,855 
2,585,766 
388,138 
87,500 
199 
300,439 
304,327 
881.65 

86.9 


5 


0 


1929 
2,588,573 
339,873 
3,159,990 
409,595 
710,620 
1,424,488 
2,745,151 
414,839 
216,475 


197,713 
90,436 
4,380.90 


was argued orally. 
Acquisition of Short Lines 


And Construction Proposed 

The St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Company, hereinafter called the Cot- 
ton Belt, a carrier by railroad subject 
to the interstate commerce act, on July 
30, 1928, filed an application under para- 
graph (18) of section 1 of the act for 


a certificate of public convenience and | 


necessity authorizing the construction 
by it of a line of railroad extending 
from a connection with the Gideon & 
North Island Railroad at Gideon, New 
Madrid County, southerly to a connec- 
tion with the 
Railway at Deering, Pemiscot County, 


'Mo., approximately 20 miles, and_ the 


construction of a line of railroad from 
a connection with the Deering South- 
western Railway at Hornersville, Dunk- 


lin County, Mo., southwesterly to Leach- | 
ville, Mississippi County, Ark., approx- | 


imately 11 miles, Finance Docket No. 


7031. 
On the same date the Cotton Belt 


filed an application (a) under paragraph 


(2) of section 5 of the act for an order | 


authorizing the acquisition by it of con- 
trol of the Gideon & North Island Rail- 
road Company, the Deering Southwest- 


iern Railway, and the Blytheville, Leach- 


ville & Arkansas Southern Railroad Com- 
pany by purchase of capital stock, and 


ithe operation of the lines of those car- 


riers, and (b) under section 20a of the 
act for authority to issue $830,000 of 
common capital stock, consisting of 8,- 
300 shares of the par value of $100 each, 
and to deliver such stock to the holders 
of the stock of the three carriers named 
in exchange for their holdings. 

A hearing has been had. 4 
intervention were filed by the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Company, herein- 


after calied the Frisco, opposing the | 
granting of the applications, and by the.) 
three short lines and various civic organ- | 
lizations in the territory involved in sup- 


port of the applications. 

Intervening petitions also were filed 
on behalf of the Arkansas Railroad Com- 
mission and by Walter E. Meyer on be- 
half of himself and other stockholders 
of the Cotton Belt. The American Short 
Line Railroad Association intervened in 
Finance Docket No. 7032 only. Briefs 
have been filed. y 

The area involved in these proceedings 
is that portion of the St. Francis basin 
located in southeastern Missouri and 
northeastern Arkansas, The basin is de- 
seribed as extending from Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., on the north to Helena, Ark., 
on the south, and is bounded on the east 
by the Mississippi River and on the west 
by Crowley’s Ridge. 

The line of the Gideon & North Island 
extends from a connection with the main 
line of the Cotton Belt at Malden, Mo., 
southeaterly to a connection with the 
Frisco at Gideon, approximately nine 
miles. The Deering Southwestern ex- 
tends from Caruthersville westerly to 
Deering, thence southwesterly to a con- 
nection with the Paragould-Blytheville 
branch of the Cotton Belt at Horners- 


| ville Junction, Mo., approximately 29.8 


miles. 
The Blytheville, Leachville & Arkansas 


Southern extends from a connection with | 
southerly to | 


the Frisco at Leachville 
Ark., approximately, 19.23 
miles, with a branch line from Hancock, 
Ark., to Mandalay, Ark., approximately 
4.20 miles. 

It also owns terminal facilities at 
Blytheville, which formerly were reached 
under trackage rights over the Frisco 


| from Leachville, but the trackage agree- 


ment has been canceled by the Frisco 


!and the matter is now the subject of 


litigation. Trackage rights over’ the 
Frisco between Leachville and a con- 
nection with the Cotton Belt at Arbyrd, 
Ark., also have been canceled. 
Consummation of the plan proposed 


| by the Cotton Belt will give that car- 


rier a through north. and south line 
through the St. Francis basin from Mal- 
den to Rivervale. The latter point is 
about 40 to 50 miles from Memphis, 
Tenn., and if the present applications 


|are granted the Cotton Belt will con- 


sider the extension of the line to that 
city, thus giving it a direct line between 
St. Louis, Mo., and Memphis over owned 
or controlled lines as compared with its 
present circuitous route by the use of 
trackage rights over the Chicago, Rock 


Island & Pacific Railway between Brink- 
* * 


Trackage Rights Granted 
By Jonesboro Road 


By our report and order dated October 
14, 1925, in Control of J., L. C. & E. 
R. R., 99 I. C. C. 753, we authorized 
the Frisco to acquire control of the 
Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern Rail- 
road Company by purchase of capital 
stock and by lease of its railroad, which 
extends easterly from Jonesboro through 
Leachville and Blytheville to Barfield, 
Ark., the latter point being located on 
the Mississippi River. About the latter 
part of 1914 the Blytheville, Leachville 
& Arkansas Southern acquired trackage 
rights over the Jonesboro, Lake City & 


Eastern between Leachville and Blythe-- 
Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 


Two Months 
1929 1928 
5,117,644 5,292,862 
740,316 825,042 
6,328,504 6,583,413 
854,660 866,101 
1,422,791 1,418,189 
2,924,402 2,933,146 
5,591,339 5,629,424 
737,165 953,989 
444,911 415,075 
1,004 709 
291,250 538,205 
86,681 313,098 
4,380.90 4,385.10 
88.4 85.5 


February 

1928 
2,685,337 
356,682 
3,279,028 
407,890 
707,635 
1,434,541 
2,754,893 
524,135 
199,496 
424 
824,215 
221,885 
4,385.10 

84.0 


651 


86.9 


Deering Southwestern | 


Petitions of | 


ville for a period of 10 years with the 
privilege of renewal for 10 years unless 
objected to by the grantor. 

At about the same time the Blytheville, 
Leachville & Arkansas Southern acquired 
trackage rights over the Frisco between 


nection was made with the Paragould- 
Blytheville branch of the Cotton Belt, 
and trackage rights also were acquired 


Blytheville. On April 26, 1927, the Frisco 
conceled the Leachville-Arbyrd trackage 
contract, and on the same date sent no- 
tice of cancellation of the Leachville- 
Blytheville trackage contract to the 
Blytheville, Leachville & Arkansas South- 
ern. This latter notice was followed by 
another on May 9, 1927, giving one year’s 
notice of cancellation as required by the 
contract, and the matter has been made 
the subject of litigation between the 
parties. 


the Cotton Belt is still in existence but 
| cannot be used because of the cancella- 
tion of the Leachville-Arbyrd contract 
by the Frisco. In the event the position 
|of the Frisco is sustained by the courts, 
the Blytheville, Leachville & Arkansas 
Southern will be cut off from direct 
| access to its terminals at Blytheville. 
The location for the proposed line be- 
tween Gideon and Deering has not been 
| defintely determined in its entirety. The 
right of way through lands owned by 


tance of about 10 miles south of Gideon 
has been designated in accordance with 
the terms of the proposed contract for 
the acquisition of the Gideon & North 
Island stock described above. The pro- 
posed line probably will cross the Ken- 


an area described as an especially rich 
farming 


| subject to overflow from rainfall or flood. 


tensive system of drainage ditches has 
been constructed, The testimony is that 
for approximately 10 miles south 


|has been cleared and placed in cultiva- 
tion, and for the remaining 10 miles 40 


the balance being timber land used to 
;some extent for pasture. The entire 
area is practically level and no con- 
struction difficulties would be encoun- 
tered. The cost of construction of this 
line is estimated at $582,700. 


Conditions Are Similar 
|On Second Route 


The country to be traversed by the pro- 
posed line between Hornersville and 
Leachville is substantially similar 
character to that described above. , The 
the area has been cleared and is in a 
high state of cultivation. Only about 17 
per cent of the total right of way acre- 
age will require clearing. The ;cost of 
construction is estimated at $280,900. 

The uncontradicted testimony is that 


mately be abandoned. The Cotton Belt 
aleges that the consumption of its plan 
presented herein will not only insure con- 
tinued operation of those lines, but will 
afford it a through line from Riverdale 
to Malden, will permit agricultural de- 
velopment of portions of the basin not 
now served by any carrier, will furnish a 
shorter and more direct route to St. Louis 
for many points in the basin, and will 


growth and development. 

In addition, the line from Malden to 
Riverdale will serve as the basis of a 
through line to Memphis if the Cotton 


a route between Memphis and St. Louis 
considerably shorter and more direct than 
| the existing route. 

| The Cotton Belt submits the follow- 
| ing estimate of the average traffic which 





| will move over the entire proposed lines | 


| during the first five years of operation: 
| Average of three short 

Revenue. 
$413,376 


Tons. 
lines ack . $498,357 
| Estimated new 
| struction ee 
Rerouted -—— Paragould- 

Blytheville line traffic 


31,000 31,000 


58,788 58,788 

$588,145 $503,164 

Estimated interchange 

with Cotton Belt 
main line: 

Three short lines 

New construction . 


172,274 
23,000 


516,822 
69,000 
Total—Cotton 


Belt main line $195,274 $585,822 


Total—Cotton 

Belt system °.. $1,088,986 

It is estimated that net savings of 
$68,000 per annum will result from op- 
eration of the proposed new line as com- 
pared with operation of the three short 
lines under present conditions. This 
| estimate is based upon savings of $62,- 


| 





Leachville and Arbyrd, Ark., where con- ! 


over the latter line between Arbyrd and| 


The Arbyrd-Blytheville contract with ; 


the Gideon-Anderson Company for a dis- | 


nett-Caruthersville line of the Frisco at} 
or near Bragg City, and will traverse j 


country which formerly was ' 
In recent years a thorough and ex-! 


of | 
Gideon about 60 per cent of the land! 


to 50 per cent has been similarly cleared, | 


in} 


testimony is that about 90 per cent of} 


unless the three short lines involved in| 
| this proceeding are acquired by one of | 
the trunk line carriers they must ulti-| 


furnish competition with the Frisco in! 
the basin which is essential to its future | 


Belt decides ultimately to present such a} 
plan to us for approval, thus affording | 


Operators Purchase 


Steamshipsin Trade * 
With South America 


Gulf-Brazil-River Plate Line 
Is Sold for $2,700,000 to 
Mississippi Shipping 
Company. 


The Shipping Board has announced 
the sale of ships of the Gulf-Brazil-River 
Plate Line to the Mississippi Shipping 
Company for $2,700,000. The sale was 
authorized by the Board, it was stated, 
after all bids had been rejected and the 
arrangement with the Mississippi Com- 
pany had been reached through negotia- 
tions. 

A summary of the Board’s announce- 
ment was published in the issue of March 
28. The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

_ The Shipping Board, March 27, re- 
jected all bids for the purchase of the 
Gulf-Brazil-River Plate Line which were 
received on March 11, and authorized 
the sale of the line for the sum of $2,- 
700,000, which price was developed 
through negotiations with the Mississippi 
Shipping Company, the present operator 
of the line. The Munson Steamship Com- 
: pany had bid $2.695,672.00, Joseph Silver- 
| man, jr., had bid $1,113,493.50 and Moore 
| & McCormack had bid $858,980.70. 

| Preference for Operators. 

In selling the line to the present op- 
|; erator, who has built up the service over 
{a long period of years, the Shipping 





= Board had in mind the spirit of the Mer- 


,chant Marine Act and its established 
policy of recognizing in the sale of lines 
to the operators whom the Shipping 
| Board has developed to a point of ef- 
: ficiency at great cost to the Government, 
the interest of the whole country in the 
expansion of foreign commerce. 

This preference in the sale of lines to 
Board operators has been exercised in the 
| past sales, and is regarded as being an 
important factor in the development of 
these American lines for the protection 
of the local American interests and for 
the efficient operation of the lines by 
|having them continue in the handg of 
the operator who has developed them 
a the, guaranty for permanent opera- 
ion. 





Terms of Operation. 

The purchasers will operate the line 
'for a period of guaranteed service of five 
| years between United States Gulf ports 
|in the range from Houston, Tex., to Pen- 
|sacola, Fla., both inclusive, and Brazil 
and River Plata ports, agreeing to make 
thereon not less than a total of 36 out- 
ward voyages, of which not less than 
12 of such voyages shall be by monthly 
sailings from New Orleans and, when 
|cargo offerings warrant, from Texas 
| ports, with the privilege of calling at 
jother United States Gulf ports within 
the above described range, to Brazilian 
|ports; not less than 12 voyages by 
monthly sailings from New Orleans and 
other Texas and Gulf ports within the de- 
Texas and Gulf ports within the de- 
scribed range, to River Plata ports; and 
j not less than 12 voyages by monthly sail- 
ings from New Orleans and Mobile, with 
privilege of calling at other Gulf ports 
within the described range, to River Plata 
i ports. 

The 12 ships purchased agegregat 

| total of 96,274 deadweight cian aee a 
| being as follows: S. S. “Afel,” “Bibbco,” 
; “Casey,” “Claverack,” “Clearwater,” 
“Lorraine Cross,” “Salvation Lass,” “Sau- 
gerties,” “Schoodic,” “West Corum,” 
“West Neris,” and “West Segovia.” ; 


000 in maintenance of equipment, $19,- 
000 in car hire and rents, and $41,000 in 
general and traffic expenses, while main- 
tenance of way will be increased $47,000 
| and taxes $7,000. It is not expected that 
there will be any increase in the present 
cost of operating the three short lines 
independently. 

The -stimate of average revenues, ex- 
penses, and income for the first five 
years of operation of the entire proposed 
| line, is shown as follows: Railway oper- 
ating revenues, $500,000; railway oper- 
ating expenses, $306,000; net revenue 
from railway operation, $194,000; net 
| railway operating income, $152,000. 
| No substantial variation in the traffic 
| during the first five years of operation 
of the new line is expected, but after that 
| period it is believed that the develop- 
merged of =~ a should increase traffic 
. e rate o rom 5 
per year to 10 per cent 

e Frisco states that it has a i- 
toca 600 miles of line in tha baie 
|It contends that the existing lines serve 
every large town in the basin and afford 
adequate service generally, that its pres- 
;ent branch line locomotives and crews 
are capable of handling 200 per cent 
more traffic than is now handled; that 
|about 10 times the present branch line 
jtonnage could be handled with practi- 
cally no expenditure for additional fa- 
cilities; that business is falling off, and 
that no new construction in the basin 
| is necessary. 


| In support of these contentions it un- 
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Banking 


Titles Are Approved 


+ To Land Chosen for 
Federal Purchase 


Tracts Valued at $52,626 
Are Located in Eight 
States and District of 
Columbia. 


Titles to land valued at approximately 
$52,626 which the Government 
chasing were approved in the last week 
by Department of Justice, according to 
an announcement March 28 by the At- 
torney General, William D. Mitchell. 
Following 1s the full text of the an- 
nouncement: 


In the Division of the Department of | 


Justice having charge of the examina- 
tion of titles to lands to be acquired by 
the Federal Government, titles have in 
the past week been approved for approx- 
imately $52,626 worth of lands in va- 
rious States, as follows: ; 
Alabama: Easement flowage over six 
acres of land acquired by condemnation 
for the purposes of Dam No, 17 on the 
Black Warrior River, $400. ; 
Arkansas: One hundred and _ sixty 
acres of land in Polk County for for- 
estry purposes, $401. A, 
District of Columbia: Part of original 
Lot No. 3, Square 350, acquired by con- 


demnation as part of site for the In-| 


ternal Revenue Building, $27,500. 
Iowa: 


condemnation for purposes of the Wild 
Life Act, $5,576. 

Michigan: 680 acres in Oscoda and 
Ogemaw Counties, $1,175; 158 acres in 
Osconda County, $316; 40 acres in Tosco 


is pur-| 


1,209 acres in Allamakee, Clay- | 
ton and Dubuque Counties, acquiring by | 


d | Larger Holdings of Discounted Bills 
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War Claims 


Land Titles 


| 
| 


Reported by Federal Reserve Banks | 


Bills Bought in 


The consolidated statement of condi- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Banks on 
March 27, made public March 28 by the 
Federal Reserve Board, shows an _ in- 
|crease for the week of $81,400,000 in 
|holdings of discounted bills, and decreases 
of $28,400,000 in bills bought in open 
market and of $15,000,000 in United} 
States Government securities. Member 
bank reserve deposits declined $7,400,- 
000, while Government deposits increased 
$18,800,000, cash reserves $1,200,000 and 
Federal reserve note circulation $11,300,- 
;000. Total bills ana securities were $37,-| 
900,000 above the amount held on; 
March 20. 

Holdings of discounted bills increased | 
$91,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank | 
of New York, $20,000,000 at Boston, 
$8,600,000 at Philadelphia, and $6,800,000 
at Cleveland, and decreased $52,500,000 


RESOURCES: 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 
Gold redemption fund with U. S, Treasury 





Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes 
Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks 


Total gold reserves ‘ 
Reserves other than gold .. 


Total reserves .... 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by U. S, Government obligations 
Other bills discounted 





Total bills discounted ps 
Bills bought in open market ............. 


| Seatement of Condition for March 27 Shows Decrease in 


| 
Open Market. 


at Chicago, The system’s holdings of | 
bills bought in open market declined | 
$28,400,000 and holdings of certificates | 
of indebtedness, which last week in- |} 
cluded a temporary certificate for $18,- 
000,000 issued by the Treasury to the} 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, de- | 
clined $15,300,000, while holdings of | 
United States bonds and Treasury notes | 
were practically unchanged. | 

Federal reserve note circulation was | 
$11,300,000 larger than a week ago, the | 
principal increases being $8,300,000 at 


Philadelphia, $7,000,000 at Cleveland and | 
$5,000,000 at Chicago. 

The following is the Board’s state- 
ment of the resources and liabilities of 


the 12 Federal Reserve Banks combined | 


on March 27 and March 20, 1929; and 
March 28, 1928, the figures being in 
thousands of dollars: 


3-27-29 
1,271,104 
66,785 
1,337,889 
709,176 
662,195 


3-20-29 
1,300,876 
70,707 


3-28-28 


1,371,583 
675,996 
664,434 


2,712,018 
165,778 


2,709,260 
"168,755 
2,877,791 

78,367 


2,879,015 
77,510 


621,980 
402,150 


1,024,130 


588,439 
354,298 


942,737 


322,034 
202,062 


steers 


1,331,263 | 
50,652 | 


1,381,915 | 


714,989 | 
663,059 | 


524,096 | 


Progressive Metho 
Suggested to Merge 


Government Agencies 


Proper Reorganization 
Would Effect Economies, 
Representative Will- 
iamson Says. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


thorough reconstruction of our. govern- | 


mental operating machinery. 
Some years ago, Representative Carl 


| E. Mapes, of Michigan, introduced H. R. 
4770, “providing for the reorganization | 


of the administrative branches of the 
Government” by the President, but the 
| Committee on Rules refused to report 
it out, largely on the ground that the 
bill was thought to be unconstitutional. 
Such a law would in effect authorize 
the President to repeal existing law re- 
jlating to the existence, functions, and 
location of such bureaus as he might 
| eliminate, consolidate, or transfer. 

Personally, I doubt its constitutional- 
| ity. At any rate, it does not appear to 
come within the principles with respect 
to “delegated” authority laid down by 
| the United States Supreme Court. 

Even if this procedure were not ques- 


j}out knowing in advance what his pro- 
gram would be. 
Progressive Steps Advocated. 

It seems probable, therefore, that if 
|reorganization is to take place it will 
have to be done piecemeal. Those hav- 
jing it in charge, however, should have 
in mind the symmetry, cohesiveness, and 


tionable, it may well be doubted whether | 
| Congress would be willing to vest so| 
| great an authority in the President with- | 


igraphic Office are primarily maintained 
lin the interests of the merchant marine, 
jand it would therefore seem more ap- 
| propriate and useful to group them in the 
| Department of Commerce, except the! 
| Geodetic Survey, which coud well be} 
consolidated with the Geological Survey. ! 
I am not unmindful of the claims of the} 

Javy upon the Hydrographic Survey,} 
and it may be that further study would: 
make it appear inadvisable to transfer it. 


Executive Departments. 

I now come to a consideration of the 
‘reorganization of the executive depart- | 
| ments recommended by the President and 
‘the Cabinet to the Joint Committee on 
| Reorganization in 1924. In so far as it 
affects public work, it is as follows: 
| Assistant Secretary of Public Works: 

Bureau of Public Roads (Agriculture), ; 

Supervising <Architect’s Office (Treas- | 
ury). 

Alaskan Engineering 

Reclamation Service. | 

Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- } 
bors (War); Board of Engineers, New York 
|City (War); United States Engineer Offi- 
lees (War): Mississippi River Commission 
|}(War); California Debris Commission ! 
| (War). 

Board of Road Commissioners for / 
(War). 

| Bureau of District of Columbia Build- 
{ings and Grounds; Office of Public Build- 
jings and Grounds (War); Commission of 
|Fine Arts (Independent): Superintendent 
jof the State, War and Navy Department 
| Buildings (Independent): Architect of the 
; Capitol (Congress); Rock Creek and Po- 
jtomac Parkway Commission (Independent). 

The Joint Committee on Reorganiza- 
{tion finally recommended the following | 
| set up: 

Secretary of the Interior. i 
Assistant Secretary for Public Domain} 
(New).—Administration of Alaska and 
| Hawaii; Bureau of Indian Affairs (includ-! 
‘ing Indian schools); General Land Office; 
| Geological Survey; National Park Service. | 
| Assistant Secretary for Public Works! 
(New).—Bureau of Public Roads (Agricul-| 
|ture); Supervising Architect’s Office (Treas- | 
jury); the Alaska Railroad; Bureau of; 
| Reclamation; Board of Road Commission-/ 
|ers for Alaska (War). 

Solicitor (Justice), 


Commission. 
' 


laska 





| establishment. 


‘the coordination and standardization of} : 
| Investment of trust 


| control | 
: source from which Congress could get 


/ its engineering services and to utilize| 


}of the country. 
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ing of William Williamson, chairman, S. 
Dak.; Guy E. Campbell, Pa.; Frederick 
W. Dallinger, Mass.; Godfrey G. Good-| 
win, Minn.; William C. Hammer, N. C.; 
Meyer Jacobstein, N. Y.; and John J.! 
Cochran, Mo., of the Committee on Ex-| 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 
conducted exhaustive nearings. Due to 
differences of opinion that could not at 
the time be reconciled, the full commit- 
tee finally voted to indefinitely postpone | 
further consideration, and the bill was | 
allowed to die with the session. 

Without at the present time express- | 
ing an opinion as to what particular en- 
gineering activities should be consoli- 
dated in'a department or division of 
Public Works, it would seem perfectly 
clear that numerous construction activi- | 
ties have little or no relation to the pri- | 
mary purposes of the department in! 
which they are located. j 





Greater Efficiency Asserted. | 

For example, the Office of the Super- ; 
vising Architect is placed in the Treas- 
ury Department, a fiscal establishment; 


{the Inland Waterways Corporation and} 


the Rivers and Harbors Improvement 
are jn the War Department; a military 


It is believed that centralized control} 
would result in greater efficiency through} 


work and increased economies through 
reduced overhead, and elimination of 
duplication of quarters, stafi employes, 
and equipment. The concentration of 
would also afford a_ reliable! 
| 
a complete picture of all construction| 
work in progress or contemplation. It 
would enable the Government to mobilize | 





its ablest brains and specialists to the} 
best possible advantage. i 

Such concentration should result in 
continuity of policy and the securing and j 
retention of the best engineering brains | 
If brought under one, 


| Operations in special ac- 


U. S. Government securities: 
Bonds 
Treasury notes 

| Certificates of indebtedness 


County, $100; 80 acres, also in Iosco| 
Gounty, $200. All of these lands are for | 
forestry purposes. | 

Minnesota: 160 acres in Lake County, 
$240; 120 acres, also in Lake County,}|. 
$210; 480 acres in St. Louis County, 
$580; 145 acres also in Lake County, 
$805; 140 acres in Cook County, $140; 40 
acres in St. Louis County, $50; 518 acres 
in Lake County, $595; 160 acres in St. 
Louis County, $320; all being for forestry 
purposes, 

Pennsylvania: 18 acres in Cumberland 
County, acquired in connection with Car- 
lisle Barracks, $8,000. 


| Total U. S. Government securities 
| Other securities 


Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign banks 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises 
All other resources 


OGRE TOMMUNOEE: 6 o5:0.0:9.05:0.0-400 bene sade 
LIABILITIES: 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation 


208,427 236,838 346,103 | effectiveness of the whole administrative | 
structure of the Government. | 
Otherwise, we should have a worse’ 
| hodge-podge in the end than we do now. 
| Many activities are misplaced because | 
ithere was not at the time of their 
|creation a cabinet department where 
{they could logically be placed. Others, 

570 | Properly placed at the beginning, have | 
595.975 | become misplaced or practically obsolete | 
59.266|by the changing activities of the de-| 
9,826| partments or by the creation of new! 
| ones, without a proper reallocation of 
bureaus. Still others have been mis- 


|placed in order to avoid overburdening | 





51,611 
91,190 
27,509 


51,611 
90,904 
42,836 


55,711 
163,612 
166,509 


170,310 
6,845 


185,351 
6,845 


385,832 
990 
1,371,771 1,257,021 
723 
747,690 
58,691 
8,010 


1,409,712 
723 
673,689 
58,693 
7,970 
5,107,312 


5,143,043 4,920,951 


'cultural 


Plan of Wyant Bill. 
On December 20, 1927, Hon. Adam M. 
Wyant of Pennsylvania, introduced H. 


| services would be of sufficient magnitude 
|to keep well abreast of engineering de- 


vel t. It would tend t : 2S | 
R. 8127, providing for the transfer to eta ye would tend to progres 


: ; sive standardization in the construction! 
the Department of the Interior of the) o¢ a1) similar improvements, thereby re- 
following “public-works functions of the} 


ld 
Federal Government: ; ,.|ing for supplies and their utilization in 
1. Bureau of Public Roads (except agri- | construction ' 
engineering division ane) on. 
ture). | 
2. Office of Supervising Architect (Treas- | 
ury). 
3. Office of the*Architect-of the Capitol | 
(Congress). | L 
4. River and Harbor Improvement Work! bly affect private constructign and in 
of Chief of Engineers (War). 


Effect on Architecture. 


dignity, uniformity, and beauty and| 


| sulting in large economies in contract-' }} 


Government structures would take on/[} 


|time would develop a distinctive archi- |]! 


West Virginia: 1,532 acres in Tucker 
County, $6,514, for forestry purposes. 

Wisconsin: 259 acres in Buffalo County, 
$259, for purposes of Wild Life Act. 


Present Status of Litigation 
On Alien Property Outlined 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
entitled to recover 100 per cent of such 
property. The Hungarian government 
has not yet deposited such collateral, so 
that the Hungarian nationals are en- 
titled to recover only 80 per cent of 
their seized property. 


government, so that 100 per cent of the 
seized property of German nationals may 
be returned. 

A summary of the pending cases in the 
settlement of the affairs by the Alien 
Property Custéddian shows that there are 
23 claims pending for 80 per cent of 
property and the same number of cases 
of claims for 100 per cent of property. 

Four Cases on Appeal. 

The records show that there are four 
cases pending on appeal from decisions 
of the lower courts and in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia there 
are pending 29 cases. 

In the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York 
there are pending 14 cases; two cases 
pending in the District Court for the dis- 
trict of New Jersey; two in the United 
States District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania; two in the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Massachusetts, and in other Federal 
courts a total of four cases are pending. 

The summary therefore shows that 


there are 46 claims for the return of | 


80 to 100 per cent of the property of 
foreign nationals held by the Alien Cus- 
todian and 57 cases are pending in the 
courts relating to similar claims. 


Texas City Terminal Road 
Is Given Final Valuation 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a final valuation report find- 
ing the final value for rate-making pur- 
poses of the Texas City Terminal Com- 

, pany, as of 1917, to be $3,940 for the 
property owned and $2,490,000 for the 
property used but not owned, 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, March 28.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
= Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ng: 

In pursuance of the provision of section 
22 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (ev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 

england (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) ; 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 

Hiungary (pengo) oceces 22408 
Italy (lira) ; 5.23382 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.0709 
Norway (krone) 26.6636 
Poland (zloty) 11.1972 
Portugal (escudo) 4.4850 
Rumania (leu) 5959 
Spain (peseta) 15.1284 
Sweden (krona) 26.7120 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) . 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shang. tael) 
China (Mex. dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

~ Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 


14.0477 
13.8840 
7206 
2.9610 
26.6480 
485.3054 
2.0156 
3.9072 
23.7159 
1.2921 


56.0416 
99.4305 
99.9987 


Deposits: 
Member bank—reser 
Government 
Foreign bank 
Other deposits 


ve account 


Total deposits .... 
Deferred availability items 
| Capital paid in 
| Surplus 
All other liabilities 
| 


Total liabilities .. 


Reserve note liabilities combined 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for 
correspondents 





| NEW YORK— 
Loans and investments—total 


Loans—total . 


On, securities 
All other .. 


U. S. Government securities 
Other securities 


Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Pe I so 5.5 0964990 +9 oR Cowan eke 
Government deposits.......sccccsesceces 
RN IE I, oe nn ece senses Socpeteenesee 
is cb ibeacack wed thee sehes 
Borrowings from Federal Reserve bank— 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account 
For « 
For 


NE NOOO rs sss. snc aap tie ob ca ka ae ean eees 


| On time 
Loans and investments—Total 
|} Loans—total 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


On securities 

All other 
Investments—Total 
U. S. Government securities 
Other securities 


Ratio of total reserves. to deposit and Federal 


d_ y Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting me 
No provision was made in the act for| banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago, for March 
the depositing of funds by the German} March 20, 1929, and March 28, 1928, the figures being in millions of dollars: 


1,652,879 1,641,577 1,567,052 
2,332,181 
23,405 
6,058 


21,742 


2,339,544 
4,570 
6,047 

20,149 


24,757 
5,007 
17,308 


2,404,215 
566,358 
136,150 
233,319 

13,857 


2,370,310 
01,967 
58,730 

398 

061 


2,383,386 
640,280 
154,310 
254,398 

22,059 


5,107,512 


25 


5,143,043 
: 713% 1.700 
foreign 

332,165 329,194 


mber 


7 


27 and 


“ 


3-27-29 
7,366 
5,484 

——>-— 
2,852 
2,632 
1,881 


3-20-29 
7,340 


3-28-28 
7,001 
5,449 5,121 
2,833 
2,616 
1,892 
1,122 
770 
744 

53 
5,290 
1,160 
129 
124 
898 


2,597 


813 
o8 
50 
5.451 
1,114 


204 
1,071 
1,680 
2,898 


126 
1,091 
1,768 
2,934 
5,649 5,793 

5,332 
460 


2,925 
900 


5,205 
444 


2,096 


1,643 


918 


2,142 


1,678 


1,969 


972 
706 
464 


206 


; Reserve with Federal Reserve bank.............. 


} Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits................. 
Time deposits 

yovernment deposits 

NG eG RN .. 52.3 0-5 sie bedacetadeataces 
Due to banks..... 

Borrowings from Federal Reserve Bank ., 


Wholesale Trade Declines 
From Level of Last Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

dry goods and groceries which were off- 
set in part by increases in sales of | 
meats and drugs. 

Stocks of reporting wholesale firms 
were generally larger at the end of 
January, as is usual at this season, but 
were smaller than a year ago, except 
in the case of grocery and furniture 
firms. 

Current developments in wholesale 
trade are summarized in the following 
table: 

Percentage increase or decrease in sales 
of February, 1929, compared with-— 

Jan., 

1929. 1928, 

—3.0 
5.4 


Groceries 
Meats 


—o.8 


Feb., 
—11.1 





Claims Are Scheduled as 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
terial to Germany’s enemies in Europe, 
following the outbreak ofthe World 
War, and that American nationals are 
entitled, under the Treaty of Berlin, to 
recover for the damages incident to the 


| to 


Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar Silver 


12.0680 
. 101.0889 
96.3900 
56,2500 


acting 
through the German Agent, Dr. Karl 
von Lewinski, denies being responsible 


Dry géods 
Men's clothing 
Boots and shoes —0.9 
Hardware . ae ses ~7.2 —7.1 
Drugs .... ae 6 3.9 
Furniture an datnk caw mala , 7.2; 

Total eight lines . er “3. —3.0! 

> . 
Arguments on “Sabotage’’ 
destruction of the properties, 
e Government of Germany, 

in any way for the two fires either di- 


§; government 


2,357,143 | 


73.8% | 


2,524 
1,880 | 


1,067 | 


3,825 | 


i departments where they properly be- 
ong. 

| At the same time, such departments 
;may have had agencies that would fit 


| more appropriately into some other or- | 


| ganization, but such rearrangements sel- 
|dom occur when new activities are au- 
| thorized. Not infrequently agencies cre- 
jated to carry out certain functions ex- 
|pand under ambitious heads until they 
overlap other agencies of a somewhat 


| 


4,920,951 | Similar character in other departments, | trat 


Public Work Functions. 
| The time finally comes when the sur- 


243,009 | geon’s knife must be used in order to \°™ 


; prevent duplication, wasted effort and 
junnecéssary expense. I am _ confident 


|that millions could be saved annually by 


5. Board of Engineers on Rivers and 
Harbors (War). 
6. 


| 


Mississippi River Commission (War). } 
California Debris Commission (War). ; 
Alaska Telegraph and Cable System 
(War). 

9. Board of Road 
| Alaska (Independent). 
10. Office of Public Buildings and Parks | 
| (Independent). 

{ 11. Rock Creek and Potomac 
|Commission (Independent). 
| (Nos. 9, 10 and 11 abolished and duties | 
isferred to Secretary of the Interior.) | 
12. Inland Waterways Corporation (In- 
| dependent). 

13. Commission of Fine Arts (Independ- 


| 8. 


Commissioners for 





Parkway 


t). 
| Upon this bill a subcommittee consist- 


{a proper reorganization and consolida- | 
|tion, to say nothing of what would be} 


|saved to the public to be served 


by | 


| grouping, centralizing and coordinating | 


| similar services. 

Because it 
in any one statement a plan of reor- 
eanization affecting all the departments, 
'I shall limit myself to the proposal to 
group the engineering and public works 
{functions of the Government under one 
| head. 

Among the many plans suggested from 
outside sources for a regrouping of the 
public works functions is the one sub- 
| mitted by the American Association of 
'¥Engineers, which is as follows: 
| (Note.——Notations in brackets are 
i/mine and indicate where the agencies 
| mentioned are now located.) 
| (a) All public buildings, structures, and 
| grounds, except those required by the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia and 
those required solely by the Army and 
| Navy for distinctly military and naval 
purposes. 

(b) All and harbor relaied 
|} works, including the Mississippi River 
| Commission, (War) the California Debris 
| Commission, (War) the Federal Power 
|} Commission (War, Interior and Agricul- 
ture), the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, and the supervision of the 
Port of New York (War. 

(c) The Bureau of Lighthouses (Com- 
| merece). 
j (d) 


river and 


All public roads, railroads, and 


| bridges, built and maintained by the Gov- | 


those required by the 


ernment, 
j the District of Columbia 


except 
of 


;' and those required solely by the Army or 


2! poses, but including the Bureau of Roads | 
the | 


369 

28 

It claims that the 

origin of the disasters was either due 

spontaneous combustion, to negli- 

gence, or in the case of the Kingsland 

fire, to an industrial accident or other 

unknown causes, but not to an act of 
Germany. 

The American contention will be pre- 
sented orally to the Commission by~Mr. 
Bonynge, while the position of Germany 
will be defended by Dr. von Lewinski. 

Each government has been endeavor- 
ing for the past several years to collect 
all the evidence available in order that 
the true facts may be disclosed. 


completed and the cases will not be sub- 


mitted, for final determination by the | 
Commission until after the oral argu- | 


ment. It is not the practice of the Com- 
mission to hear oral testimony in claims 
before it, and it is not expected that such 


testimony will be heard in these cases. | 


These sabotage cases are, so far as 
the amounts involved are concerned, the 
largest individual claims of the approx- 
imately 15,000 that have in the past 
years been passed upon by the Com- 
mission, The records in these cases are 
likewise the most voluminous that have 
been submitted to the Commission. 
This Commission is organized under 
e Agreement between the United 
States and Germany dated August 10, 
1922. It is composed of the Chandler 
P. Anderson, of Washington, authority 
on international law, as American Com- 
missioner; Dr. Wilhelm  Kiesselbach, 
Chief Justice, Hanseatic Supreme Court, 
Hamburg, as German Commissioner; and 
Judge Edwin 
Tex., who succeeded the late Mr. Justice 
Day, of the Supreme Court, as Umpire. 

Signed: Robert E. Newby, American 


B. Parker, of Houston, 


150 | 


The | 
records, however, have not as yet been | 


Navy for distinctly military or naval pur- 


of the Agricultural Department, 
| Alaska Road Commission (Independent), 
land the Alaska Engineering Commission 
(War). 
| (e) The Forest Service (Agriculture). 
| (f) The National Park Service (In- 
| terior). 
| (g) The R 
|ineluding all irrigation, drainage, and 
| water supply, and related works, except 
| those required by the government of the 
| District of Columbia, and those required 
| solely by the Army or Navy for distinctly 
| military or naval purposes. 

(h) The Coast and Geodetic 
(Commerce). ; 

(i) The Survey of the Northern and 
Northwestern Lakes (War). 

(j) The Hydr iphic Office of the Navy. 
(k) The Naval Observatory (Navy). 
} () The Bureau of Standards 
merce). 

(m) The Bureau of Mines (Commerce). 
(n) The Geological Survey (Interior). 
(o) The General Land Office (Interior). 
| In support of the above arrangement, 
the association says: 

Keasons for Arrangement. 

“In all of these it will be noted that 
| the main activity of each is along en- 
| gineering and technical lines and that 
| three-fourths or more of the expenditures 
{are for surveys and construction where 


|The usefulness of none of these various 


eclamation Service (Interior), 


(Com- | 


. : : . ' 
is impossible to discuss 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


Survey | 


EMARKABLE progress 
in the replacement of 
small, isolated electric systems 
by large centralized generating 
plants— together with trans- 
mission of electricity over great 
areas—is shown by the U. S. 
Bureau of Census in its sum- 
mary of electric plants in Kan- 
sas. The case is typical of the 
expansion of the electric light 
and power industry in the 
“newer” regions of thecountry. 


In 1922 there. were 75 indi- 
vidual commercial systems 
operating in Kansas. By 1927 
the number of commercial sys- 
tems had dropped to 30. The 
census describes this as “the 


tecture of the highest type and beauty | 
combined with the greatest utility. | 

The importance of the concentration 
of the engineering and construction ac- 
tivities of the Government under one de- | 
partment head from the standpoint of | 
national stability and prosperity should! 
not be overlooked. | 

Under such control our building pro- | 
gram could be planned to meet economic 
unemployment and retarding it when 


U. S. Treasury © 
Statement 


March 26 
Made Public March 28, 1929 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue eee 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


$1,441,640.58 


8,797,148.19 
internal : 
1,639,881.72 
966,708.97 


12,845,379.46 
85,000.00 
423,493,879.02 


Total ordinary receipts 
Publis debt receipts .... 
Balance previous day .. 

436,424,258.48 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 


$4,676,102.68 
767,541.45 
741,100.94 
19,365.19 
424,809.01 
178,470.16 
20,882.92 


532,479.22 


_—__ 


counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil-service retirement 
fund ‘ 


funds 


Total ordinary 
expenditures 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures 


7,003,811.25 


4,686,512.35 
424,733,934.88 


436,424,258.48 

The accumulative figures, together 

with the comparative analysis of receipts 

and expenditures for the month and for 
the year. are published each Monday. 


head the engineering and construction! Ff 


| 


Lawrence Stern 
and Company 


Underwriters 


of 


Conservative 


| would set a standard which would inevita-| |} 


Investment 


Securities 


private enterprise affords an active com- | 


petitive market for labor. Under the! 
present arrangement the Government is} 
badly equipped for staving off periods of , 
depression. } 


231 SO. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


ee 





result of the centralization of 
ownership or control and the 
absorption of independent gen- 
erating stations accompanying 
the extension of transmission 
lines.” 


The number of engines used 
to generate electricity in Kan- 
sas offers a striking index of 
the disappearance of the small, 
isolated power plant. The 
steam engines, usually found 
in the small isolated plants, 
are rapidly being junked. With 
an average size of only 335 
H.P., both their number and 
their capacity decreased nearly 
50% during the past five years, 


However, steam turbines 


(which constitute the back- 
bone of the large centralized 
plants) increased, not only in 
number, but in average size, 
from 2,485 H.P. in 1922 to 
4, 
ber of electric generators de- 
creased nearly eight per cent 
during the five-year period, 
although their total capacity 
grew over 200,000 H. P. 


385 H.P. in 1927. The nume 


We are associated with Kan- 
sas Electric Power Company 
—one of the progressive com- 
panies carrying out the im- 
portant work of power inter- 
connection in Kansas—and 
with other companies opera- 
ting in 30 states. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


engineering skill is essential to economy. | 


| organizations is by any means confined | 


which it is now attached, but is very 
general and greatly concerns other de- 
| partments and the general pubic as well. 


Government should be handled by one 


by the department which uses them. 
them, their operation and repair could 
be managed by the Department of Pub- 
lic Works.” 

It is not my purpose at this time’ to 


within the limits of the department to | 


“The design and erection of the thou- | 
sands of buildings constructed by the | 


organization. The ordinary operation of | 
these buildings should be looked after | 


Where more than one department uses | 


St. Louis Milwaukee 


Minneapolis 


COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Louisville 


Indianapolis 


Richmond Detroit 


enter into a discussion of the merits or! 
|demerits of the recommendations by the | 
Association of Engineers further than) 





Joint Secretary; Max Martin, German 
Joint Secretary, 


to suggest that the Coast and Geodetic, 
Survey, the Survey of the Northern and 
Northwestern Lakes, and the Hydro-| 


Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York City 
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Laundry Industry 


Differences in Methods of Operation 


Of Devices H 


Identity of Results 
Is Insufficient Test 


Machines to Press Clothes 
Found to Function in 
Different Ways. 


AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY Com- 


PANY ET AL., ne | 
E- 


vy. Prosperity CoMPANY, INC., 
FENDANT-APPELLEE. CIRCUIT COURT OF 


upon depression, causes two levers to be 
rocked on their pivots and in turn moved 
a link forwardly and toward the rear, the 
link being connected to a joint and a 
toggle composed of links straightening 
the toggle, thereby rocking the arm or 
llever and bringing the pressing head 
|down upon the the buck. The head may 
|be pulled down by hand by using a handle 
attached to it. 

Pivoted to the frame of the machine 
immediately back of the foot treadle is a 
swinging arm or latch, which, when the 
treadle of the foot lever is depressed 


The Andree machine has a pedal — 





, 


APPEALS FOR THE SECOND Concert. ‘ean be swung to the right over a stud 
Claims 6, 10 and 41 of patent 1379601| on the back of the foot lever, thus lock- 
and claims 4, 5, 6 and 15 of patent\ing the foot lever down with the head 
1489227, directed to power pressing Ma-| closed on the buck. Andree does not have 
chines for garments and for laundry) an electric motor or an electric control- 


work where heat and moisture are used,! ling ‘switch for the further operation of | 


were so narrowly construed in view of | the machine, but in the machines made 
prior art as not to be infringed by de- lby the appellants the closing of the head 
fendant’s structure. 


The court stated that while there was 
identity of result between the operation 


of the patent device and that made by | 
identity of result is not the! 


appellee, 
one test of infringement for there must 


be identity of means and mode of op- 
eration as well. , 

The invention, including means to pre- 
vent the worker’s hand from _ being 
caught between the two pressing mem- 
bers by so arranging the mechanism 
that the pressing surfaces can first be 
brought together only by manual means, 
and then when so positioned applying 
the power to effect the pressing opera- 
tion, the court found, was old in the art 

.and the patented structures differed 
from the art only as to the means em- 
ployed. ieee 

It was decided that no infringement 
existed because appellee’s machine 
paralleled a prior patent except that 
motor means was used in lieu of manual 
power means to effect the pressing op- 
eration, and in view of this the claims 
in suit were held to a very narrow 
range of equivalents. 

Charles Neave, B. W. Brockett, E. L. 


Hyde and Maxwell Barus, of counsel for | through its release operation or pressure-|the final pressure is exerted can be 
appellant; Drury W. Cooper, Sturges S.|relieving cycle. In this cycle the gear! rocked by the motor-driyen cam without 
Dunham, and Frederick G. Bodell, of |completes its rotation, and in doing so | operating the head or affecting the head! 


counsel for appellee. 
Appeal from the District Court for 
the Northern District of New York. 


Patents Cover Machine 


For Pressing Garments 

Before Martin T. Manton, Learned 
Hand and Augustus N. Hand, Circuit 
Judges. The full text of the _court’s 
opinion, delivered by Judge Manton, 
follows: 

This is a suit for infringement of pat- 
ent No. 1379601 issued to Andree, on an 
application filed October 31, 1919, and 
granted May 24, 1921; also of patent No. 
1489227 issued to Benjamin & Carroll, 
on an application filed May 13, 1918, and 
granted April 1, 1924. Machines made 
pursuant to these patents are for shap- 
ing and pressing garments such as wear- 
ing apparel and also for general laundry 
work where heat and moisture are used. 
The essentials of the machine comprise 
a buck—an ironing board—and a head— 
an iron. They may or may not be co- 
extensive in size, but usually they are 
coextensive in area. The head is heated 
by steam or gas. Some are power ma- 
chines where the maximum pressure is 
exerted by a motor or belt driven parts. 
Some are operated by hand or foot. They 
are old in the art. Of these power driven 
machines but 30 or 40 were made by 
the appellants under the Andree im- 
provement patent and 863 were made 
under the Benjamin & Carroll improve- 
ment patent. Before the trial, appellants 
ceased making the power driven machine. 


The inventions were made to meet the! 


problem of preventing a worker’s hand 
from being caught between the two 
pressing members. The mechanical con- 
trivance made under the Andree patents 
makes the machine incapable of being 
power closed from its normal wide-open 
position, in which the work is completely 
visible and accessible. i 
made fool proof so that the operator 
cannot upset its cycle of operation. There 
is no claim of advancing the performance 
of the machine or making it do better 
work. The invention is claimed to be an 
improvement for safety. 

Claims 6, 10 and 41 of the Andree 
patent sued upon are broad. They re- 
late to mechanism in which the press 
force is aplied by power, after the head 
has been moved by hand to a pressing 
position. After the work is laid in posi- 
tion on the buck, the head is closed by 
the foot or hand of the operator so as 
to bring the head down upon the work to 
a closed position, after which the head 
is subjected to the effect of power means 
which causes it to produce final pressure 
upon the work. 

Because of the heavy power pressure, 
the inventor proceeds to make the ma- 
chine incapable of closing the press from 
full open position and, in the same opera- 
tion, following through to final pressure. 
The operation is referred to as an initial 
closing and a subsequent final closing. It 
is claimed that this is accomplished by 
arranging the power closing and the 
power opening mechanism in undisturb- 
able half cycles so that, once initiated 
the power closing or power opening ste 
is compelled to advance to completion. 
While the power mechanism is in mo- 
tion, the operator cannot interfere either 
with such power mechanism or with the 
operable parts of the machine. 

In a machine made under the patent, 
there is provided “operator operated 
means for producing a closing movement 


of the press,” a foot treadle or hand 


actuated mechanism for bringing the 
head and buck together—which is re- 
ferred to as an initial closing of the 
press—a motor means for power source 
and “final pressure means operated by 
said motor means.” This conveys the 
final pressure power effect. 


Means Provided 
For Locking Press 


Finally, there is provided means actu- | 
ated by said motor means for locking | 
the press closed during the operation of | 


the final pressure means. This includes 
the devices which make it impossible to 
apply final pressure until an interlock- 
ing effect is produced by the initial clos- 
ing of the press. With a locking effect, 
produced by initial closing of the press, 
there is a locking effect produced by 
actuation of the motor means, the opera- 
tion of the locking means, preventing the 
press from being prematurely released 
or opened in its normal operation and 
from being disturbed by the operator or 
being interfered with until the final pres- 
“sre effect has progressed to completion, 


jupon the lock automatically closes the 
circuit of the electrie motor, whereupon 
|the motor immediately starts. 

The first operation performed by the 
motor is to swing a latch forward and 
hold it there so as to prevent any possi- 
|blé release of the head until after the 
motor has performed its first cycle, that 
|is, has applied heavy pressure. And thus, 
|when the machine brings the head down 
| upon the buck, the motor first locks the 
jmachine. When the machine is locked by 
jthe motor means the motor rotates a 
|gear having on one side a stud extending 
into a peculiarly shaped cam slot in a 
|pivoted arm, so that the stud revolves. 
\It rocks the arm and thereby further 
actuates the main toggle and applies 
final pressure. 

When the gear has made a half turn 
the circuit of the motor is broken auto- 
matically by the actuating devices of an 
lelectric switch; the motor then stops, 
jleaving the press locked under final pres- 
|sure. When the operator desires to re- 
jlease the press he presses the release 
| treadle, which closes the switch again and 
|thus starts the motor. The motor goes 


eld to Avoid Infringement 


+ 


Narrow Range Given 
To Claims in Patent 


Invention Declared to Show 
| Much _ Similarity to 


Older Equipment. 
‘ili the head down on the buck by 


| cadens of a handle. This pushes a rod 
| pivoted on the rear end of a lever on 
| which the head is mounted, and brings 
| the lower notch in the front edge of 
;the rod at the bottom, up to the lever 
|of the upper end of a panel pivoted 
on the rear end of the foot lever. 

| As long as the foot lever is held up by 
the spring, the tail of a pawl is in con- 
tact with the bracket immediately be- 
low and the upper end of the pawl is 
thereby held out of engagement with 
the notch and when, with the head down 
on the buck, the operator depresses the 
foot lever, the pawl is raised and the in- 
clined edge of the bracket allows the 
pawl to swing over and under the notch. 
Further pressure on the lever pushes the! 
rod upwardly and presses the head down 
hard on the buck. 

When the operator takes his foot off 
the lever, the latter is raised by a! 
spring whereby the tail of the pawl 
comes down on the bracket and swings 
the pawl out of the notch. The press 
is then opened by a common counter- 
weight on the push rod. After the| 
operator has drawm the head down on 
the rock, he can let it swing up again, 
if he desires, for the purposes of ex- 
amining the work or arranging it be-/} 
fore giving the final pressure the work 
or arranging it before giving the final 
pressure, 

In the  appellee’s machine, 
final pressure is produced by 
electric motor instead of by 
operator’s foot. The two machines are} 
in material respects the same. In 
the appellee’s machine, a lever by which 


the ; 
the | 
the | 





jhook and its cooperating members on} 


two high and two low parts which, if 
it. had a single high part and a single 
low part, would produce the half revo- 
lution, 

The Freedman patent No. 1141181 
shows the half revolution clutch. The 
operations are controlled by the operator 
through the medium of a lever. After 
the press is opened, the operator can 
swing the lever back again up. to its 
rightward position in order to start the 
press. When he has done this, the first 
thing that the machine does is to bring 
the segment or finger ‘into the engage- 
ment with the lug on the arm. This arm 
is rigidly connected to the control lever 
so that when the parts are in position, 
the control lever is locked with the re- 
sult that the operator cannot throw the 
lever back into the opening position but 
on the contrary, he must leave it in the 
closing position until the machine has 
completed its: pressure applying cycle. 

When this cycle is completed, the seg- 
ment rotating with the shaft on which 
the driving gear is mounted, is carried 
out of the path of the lug and the 
operator may then, whenever he choses, 
throw the control lever over the opening 
position, whereupon the half revolution 
clutch is thrown in again and the ma- 
chine opens. | 

The appellee’s machine has a half rev-; 
olution clutch for transmitting power 
from the driving motor to the cam which | 
rocks the heavy lever at the bottom of | 
the machine. In the first half revolution, ; 
the cam roller is depressed and rocks | 
the forward end of the lever downwardly | 
and so applies the power pressure and 
the clutch then throws out leaving the; 
motor running. In the second half revo-| 
lution which is initiated by the oper-| 
ator again depressing the contro] button, | 
the cam is again connected to the con- 
stantly running motor and is carried up| 
to its first position, thereby permitting 
the head to swing up and down from the} 
buck, after which the clutch is thrown 
out again. 

The argument for infringemert of 
the Andree patent in suit is that there! 
is a first lock which prevents the head | 
from flying up while power pressure is; 
being applied; that there is the second | 
lock for maintaining a cycle and con- 
sists of a cam and arm, « pad, rod and} 


the release treadle, and it is argued that 
the appellee’s machine has two locks! 
which correspond to the first lock of the | 
Andree patent. It is said that it also! 
has a second lock consisting of the cam | 
roller and the other parts and a half 


| Contracts 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


ABI are printed so that they 


SYLL 
G 


for any defalcation by the factor; and 
the “guarantors” on the ground that 


them of the acceptance by the appellant of the contract, held: Judgment 
reversed, since the use of the technical word “guarantor” is not controlling; 
and as the contract is absolute in terms, and one which binds the “guaran- | 


tors” to pay unconditionally or at all 


notice of acceptance was not necessary.—Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co. 


Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, | 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. | 


UARANTY: Requisites and Validity: General Distinction from Other Con- 
tracts.—Where a contract entered into between the appellant and the 
appellees, one of whom is referred to therein as factor, and the other two as 
guarantors, provides that it is to become effective when approved by the 
representative of the appellant and stipulates that the “guarantors” who 
signed the contract agree to be jointly and severally liable to the appellant 


‘Aurworizep STATEMENTS ONLY 


Ane Presentep Heretn, Bena 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Carburetors 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard |} | 


the lower court directed a verdict for 
the evidence did not show notice to 


events upon default of the principal, 





Improved Principle 
In Carburetor Design * 


Is Held to Be Novel 


Claim Allowed for Venturi 
With Restricted Fuel 
Passages to Correct 
Inaccuracies. 


Ex PARTE ROBERT F. BRACKE. APPEAL 
No. 1487, Boarp oF APPEALS OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1705282 was issued March 

12, 1929, to Robert F. Bracke for carbu- 

retors, on application No. 516582, filed 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit.)—Yearly 
March 29, 1929. 


v. Sakra et al. 
Index Page 228, Col. 5 (Volume IV). 


Patents 


PATENTS: Patentability: Carbureters——Where the claims covered a car- 
-bureter having as a novel feature a Venturi with fuel passages made 
particularly small so as to produce the necessary amount of suction to lift 


the fuel from the bottom of the tank 


suction many times the amount of this necessary suction to minimize the 


to the carbureter, and also produce a 


inaccuracies in the fuel feed due to the variations of liquid level in the sup- 
ply tank, held: Claims allowable, as the novel feature was not suggested 


in the prior art. 


Claims 3 and 5, Patent 1705282.—Ex parte Bracke. (Board 


of Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 228, Col. 7 (Volume | 


IV). 


PA 


March 29, 1929. 


tioned an electric circuit is closed to 


means to effect the pressing operation; and devices of this nature were old | 
in the art, and defendant’s machine paralleled one of these prior art struc- 


tures except as to the use of manual 


held: Infringement denied, the patents being restricted to a very narrow 
Claims 6, 10 and 41, Patent 1379601, and claims 4, 5, 
6 and 15, Patent 1489227—American Laundry Machinery Company et al. v. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit.) 
—yYearly Index Page 228, Col. 1 (Volume IV). March 29, 1929. 


range of equivalents. 


Prosperity Company, Inc. 


r 


as well. 


Company, Inc. 
Index Page 228, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


ATENTS: Infringement: Identity of Result, Means, and Mode of Opera- 
tion.—Identity of result alone is not sufficient to support a charge of in- 
fringement, but there must be identity of means and of mode of operation 
Claims 6, 10 and 41, Patent 1379601, and claims 4, 5, 6 and 15, Pat- 
ent 1489227.—American Laundry Machinery Company et al. v. Prosperity 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit.)—Yearly 


‘it rocks the arm back to its original! in any way unless the head is first drawn! 
position and permits the spring to open/ down on the buck by the operator just| 


revolution clutch. 


In the appellee’s machine there is a 


The machine is| 


p| 


jthe latch so that the press can open. 
|Means Prevent Use 


When Press Is Open 

The Benjamin & Carroll patent pro- 
vides, in the claims in suit, 4, 5, 6, and 
15, for the Andree machine, differing only 
in the addition of an optional control 
‘incapable of effective or pressure-pro- 
ducing use while the press is open, 
whereby the press might be closed and 
immediately opened without automati- 
ically initiating the final-pressure cycle 
land whereby the final-pressure cycle 
might be initiated or not, at the will of 
the operator. 
| In this combination of the patent is a 
“controller for special power means 
adapted for optional use by the operator 
| for power pressure when the pressure is 
iclosed” and “means for preventing ef- 
|fective use of said controller when the 
|press is in an open position.” By effec- 
|tive use of the controller it coordinates 
ithe Benjamin & Carroll optional control- 
|ler without Andree’s idea that the final- 
|pressure effect must be susceptible of 
| production when the press is open. 
| The claims in issue are said to be di- 
;rected and applied to any construction 
in which there is a means to prevent, 
|when the press is open, any manipula- 
|tion of the controller which will produce 
this useful effect. They provide for “‘au- 
|tomatic means for maintaining said con- 
jtroller in step with the normal operation 
;of the press and ready for the next power 
joperation.” This is a 
jordinating the Benjamin & Carroll op- 
{tional control with the Andree machine 
|so that in the normal operation of the 
press it is automatically cocked and ready 
for use when the press has been nor- 
mally closed to apply the final pressure. 
|And when the final pressure has been ap- 
plied the press is cocked to release pres- 
sure. 


The operator control is brought about | 


|by mechanism added to the Andree ma- 


chine to produce power operation at a/| 
In the Andree cycle, | 


particular. point. 
after the press has been closed by- hand, 


it prevents effective use of the controller | 
when the press is open and by enabling | 


the Andree machine to function at the 
proper time when the press is closed. An 
optional control switch is placed in the 
|circuit beyond the main-line switch, tied 
in with the timing switch and the mo- 
|tor, and is mechanically actuated by a 
{small lever operated by the operator. The 
;prevention of effective use is secured 


when the plunger switch is omitted by | 


|the organization of the controller with 


the toggles or jack-knife strut at the| 


back of the machine as well as other 
interlocks. 


Narrow Improvements 
‘Only Covered by Claims 


We do not think the appellee’s machine 
infringes the patent in suit, and it be- 
jcomes necessary only to consider the 
|prior art, with a view of ascertaining the 
scope we should place on the claims 
|which, at best, cover narrow improve- 
ments in a crowded art. Wayne Mfg. Co. 
iv. Benbow, 168 Fed. 271; Tostevin Cottie 
Mfg. Co. v. M. Ettinger Co., Inc., 254 
Fed. 434. Coextensive head and buck 
with the heads mounted to swing up and 
down, as in the patent in suit, were old, 
as shown in Smith No. 1007148 and 
{Cooper No. 1125968. 
| Initial closing of the press by the 
operator followed by optional final pres- 
'sure is shown in the Betz Patent No. 
1089385 and the Tarbox Patent No. 880- 
934. In the Betz press the operator 


means for co-|} 





{as in Betz. 

The head of the appellee’s machine can! 
be brought down upon the work and per-| 
|mitted to rise again for access to the| 
|work without final pressure _ being| 
jexerted, unless with the head down the} 
| operator throws in the half revolution 
‘clutch and so causes the motor-driven| 
'cam to depress the lever. It is just as 
jin the Betz machine where the head can 
| be raised and lowered as often as de-/| 
| sired without producing final pressure 
unless with the head down the operator} 
intentionally presses down with his foot 
on the lever. j 


Old in Art to Produce | 


Final Pressure by Power 

Thus it was old in the art to produce 
| final pressure by power prior to the in-! 
} vention in suit. There may be invention| 
in a particular way or means for ap-| 
plying the power to a pressing machine! 
; but not in the idea of using power. | 
| The machine constructed pursuant to) 
the Kouyoumjian Patent No. 1024483) 
can be operated in both ways with the 
| power applied automatically after the 
|iron has been depressed by the operator | 
or with power pressure at the option of, 
the operator after it has brought the 
|iron.down on the work. The operator 
| can, after he has closed the press by foot} 
| pressure on the treadle, throw on the 
| power and produce final heavy pressure 
and he can, by lifting his foot, permit) 
| the head to rise again. | 
In the Baujard patent No. 1070318, a 
' machine is described in which the power-| 
pressing member must be brought down, 
{on the body by the operator after which! 
| application of power pressure follows! 
‘automatically. As the patent says, “the | 
hydraulic press enters into action only! 
|at the end of the descending movement.” | 
| The Kouyoumjian patentee has the right} 
;to use his invention for every purpose 
in every way without reference to a late 
; comer, like the: patentees of the patents 
in suit. A later inventor may obtain a 
patent on an improvement, but he has; 
a narrow patent on the improvement and 
may not make claim to a basic patent} 
covering broadly all means for obtaining 
'the same or a similar result. 
provement patent must leave the way! 
open for others to obtain the same re-' 
sult by other means. | 

The Benjamin & Connor patent added! 
the so-called optional control, but they 
monopolize only the mechanism or thing 
| which they have added and not the func- | 
tion of the thing. | 


Half Revolution Clutch | 


Is Shown in Prior Patent 

Cooper in his patent No. 1125968 pre-| 
isents a press different in type but in-| 
volving the stationary and movable ele-! 
ments of all presses. The two members| 
| which normally have wide separations! 
; between them are adapted to be brought) 

into engagement with the work and! 
therefore to be brought into line and a! 
power device capable of actual optional | 
operation to apply powerful pressure be-| 
tween the pressing members. The press- | 
ing members cannot be brought into en- | 
gagement during their entire movement 
by the power alone, but the power has 
to succeed a manual operation, and the 
patent provides a lock device which pre- 
vents the operation of the power unless 
the two press members are brought into 
close neighboring relation. 

The Ecker patent No. 818753 shows a 
quarter revolution clutch. The ap- 
pellee’s machine uses the half revolution 
clutch, Ecker used a cam which had 


notch and pawl which enable the lever 
to raise the push rod and so force the 
head down firmly on the buck, much as 
is done under the Betz patent. 


chine and the Betz machine is that in the 


Betz the final power is applied manually | 


while in the appellee’s machine the final 


power is applied by a half revolution, 


cam. The power applied by the treadle 
does not close the press, but the press 
has to be closed by hand and is pro- 
vided with the same safety arrangement 
in the Betz as in the appellee’s device. 


Operator Cannot 


Overcome Motor Power 
| While the motor is rotating the cam | 


roller and thereby is pressisng the head 
down on the work, the operator cannot 
lift the head by pulling upwardly on it, 
but this is because he does not possess 
enough power to overcome the power 
of the motor. The motor is pressing 
down on the power lever. 

The appellee’s half revolution clutch is 
not a lock for what it does is to con- 
nect and disconnect the mator to and 
from the roller cam. When the roller 
cam is in its down position, the operator 
cannot lift the head. 
of the Ecker machine. The appellants 
argue that the “undisturbability” is due 
to the Andree locking means, parts 
which constitute the “controlling mech- 
anism” for the electric switch mechan- 
ism by which, when the press is closed, 
the electric circuit of the motor is closed 
and kept closed, the motor running until 
the motor is stopped. 

_The two locks and other functions are 
distinguished by the appellants’ expert, 
who says that the machine of both pat- 
ents in suit provide mechanisms includ- 
ing two locks, one to prevent the head 


from flying open or the toggels from | 


breaking when power is being applied, 
and the other to prevent disturbance by 
the operator of the machine’s cycle dur- 
ing the application of power for _ its 
release, : 

The appellee’s machine has no release 
treadle; no hook to set anything in posi- 
tion for actuation by a release treadle; 
no bell crank lever to close the switch; 


An im-jno electric switch that must be closed | 


and opened to control the cycle of the 
machine. In its machine, the motor runs 
continuously. The half revolution 
clutch is provided to connect constantly 


; The only! 
difference between the appellee’s ma- | 


The same is true! 


‘Liability of Sureties | 
~ On Contract Upheld 


of Acceptance of | 
| Agreement by Parties Is__ | 
Not Required. 


| Notice 


DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COM- |} 
PANY OF DELAWARE, APPELLANT,: V. 
JOHN Sasra, Mrs. K. SABRA AND MARY 
E. WINTERMUTE, AS ADMINISTRATRIX, | 
No. 5607. Circurr Court OF APPEALS | 
FOR THE NINTH CIRCUIT. 

| A contract was entered into between 
| the appellant and John Sabra, the Appel- 
| late Court explained herein, for the sale 
.of tires, to become effective upon ac- 
| ceptance by the representative of the ap- 
| pellant. The contract was signed by Mrs. 
|K. Sabra and George J. Wintermute, 
therein referred to as guarantors, and 
| they agreed to be jointly and severally 
| liable to the appellant for any defalcation 
|by John Sabra, who was referred to; 
therein as factor. 

On motion of the so-called “guaran- 
{tors,” the District Court directed a ver- 
| dict in their favor on the ground that the ; 
! evidence did not show notice to them of 
| acceptance by the appellant of the con- 

tract. 

| In reversing the decision of the Dis- | 

trict Court, the Appellate Court held | 
that since the use of the technical word 
| “guarantor” is not controlling and as the 
contract is absolute in terms, and one 
| which binds the “guarantor” to pay un- 

j conditionally or at all events upon de- 

\fault of the principal, notice of accept- 

|ance was not necessary. | 

| On appeal from the District Court for | 
the District of Arizona. 

| Before Rudkin and Dietrick, Circuit | 

Judges, and Bean, District Judge. 

| The full text of the court’s opinion, ! 

| delivered by Judge Bean, follows: 

| This is an action on a contract made 








art. Morley Sewing Machine Co. 
Lancaster, 129 U. S. 263; 
Buckley, 135 Fed. 520. | 

Limiting the Benjamin & Carroll j 
patent, as we are required to do, there | 


v. 
Greene v. 


ithe Guarantors “hereby warrant 


| debted to it in the sum of approximately | 


| for, this action was 


| of the acceptance by the company of the 


running motor to the cam which rocks/|i8 nothing in the optional control means | 
the lever and to disconnect the motor | Which appellee infringes. The appellee’s | 
from the cam, and a button is provided, Machine has no tumbler switch. Its | 
to control the half revolution clutch, ; optional control does not in any way 

They differ in operation. The result | affect the motor whereas in the patents 


may be the same in that the power pres- | 
sure is applied and relieved under the| 
control of the operator. But identity of | 
result is not the sole 


s test of in-| 
fringement, for with identity of re-| 
sult must go 


in suit, the motor is started by the! 
operator both to apply and relieve power } 
pressure. The claims of this patent all 
include means for keeping the controller 
in step with the rest of the press and 
ready for the next pressing operation 


identity of means; 
and mode of operation. Stoehrer vs, | 
Lusse, 7 Fed. (2d) 87. 

These patents are not entitled to ajin operation when the press is open. 

range of equivalents which would in-; In the appellee’s machine, the operator 
clude the different instrumentalities and|can, at any time, with the press wide 
mode of operation used in appellee’s ma-| open or part way open, throw the half 
chine. None of the claims require that] revolution clutch into action and thus 
the pressing members must be closed: cause the power means to operate it, 
by the operator before final pressure|and if he does so the controller will 
means can be set in operation, but they | immediately be put out of step and he 
are broad enough in their terms to in-!must again put the power mechanism 
clude a riachine in which the pressing|through its cycle before another power 
members may be closed either by power | pressure operation can be performed. The 
or by the operator, In view of the state; appellants’ claims: in both patents sued 
of the prior art, appellants cannot be|on may not be read so as to cover the 
granted such a range of equivalents. It| construction or operation of the appel- 


so that by no possibility whatever can 
| the operator set the power mechanism 


will receive a narrow interpretation andj{lee’s machine. 
be limited in its validity to claims con- Decree affirmed. 
stituting an improvement on the prior March, 1929. 





1929 
| Freight revenue ...seeseeee 5,792,743 
| Passenger revenue ........- 855,661 
) Total oper. rev. ...ccccccese Ws4%2;e08 
Maintenance of way ....... 1,029,830 
Maintenance of equipment .. 1,615,292 
| Transportation expenses ... 3,057,555 
| Total expenses incl. other .. 6,264,306 
| Net from railroad 1,207,951 
Taxes .. 666,303 
| Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. .. 725 
| Net efter taxes, etc. ....... 540,923 
Net after rents...... 458,098 
Aver. miles operated ...... 8,405.16 
| Operating BOLO cecccececsce 83.8 


ee eee 
| 


Great Northern Railway. 
February 


Two Months 
1929 1928 
11,494,625 11,161,446 
1°766,106 1,865,139 | 
14'827.897 14,395,506 | 
2'094'513 1,509,084 
3,274,076 3,082,205 
6,185,058 5,894,130 | 
12610,653 11,504,208 | 
27217244 2891,298 | 
1'351,723 1,322/696 , 
1,233 2,066 | 
864/288 1,566,536 
716.841 1.475.453 | 
8,403.46 8,163.01 | 
85.0 719.9 | 


1928 
5,919,950 
843,669 
7,453,720 
693,869 
1,528,220 
2,908,661 
5,642,309 
1,811,411 
662,926 
912 
1,147,573 
1,098,852 
8,163.01 

75.7 


1929 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. 
February 


5,633,319 
1,102,406 
7,285,464 
605,478 
1,644,282 
2,729,518 
5,420,197 
1,865,267 
448,786 
1,449 
1,415,032 
1,313,929 
2,397.25 
74.4 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


CAs Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
February Two Months 
1929 1928 1929 1928 
4,824,403 4,456,217 9,505,850 8,918,475 
1,775,228 1,749,115 3,134,172 3,318,279 
14,832,173 13,954,495} 7,273,999 6,720,782 13,881,272 13,241,658 
1,271,578 1,311,683 832,333 999,254 ‘1,674,610 1,948,508 
3,403,730 3,106,662 | 1,030,446 1,314,114 2,098,399 2,625,898 
5,683,245 5,517,477 | 2,123,218 2,281,285 4,325,676 4,665,188 
11,285,170 10,940,430) 4,415,629 5,035,425 8,976,930 10,175,084 
8,547,003 3,014,065! 2,858,370 1,685,357 4,904,342 3,066,574 
877,008 810,031! 600,000 400,000 1,200,000 900,000 
2,257 2,749 | 2,911 949 4,044 2,275 
2,667,738 2,201,285! 2,255,459 1,284,408 3,700,298 2,164,299 
2,460,135 1,894,365 | 2,126,900 1,151,319 3,583,591 1,988,047 
2,397.25 2,396.52; 5,147.84 5,104.57 5,145.56 
76.1 78.4 60.7 74.9 64,7 


Two Months 

1929 1928 
11,332,117 10,473,530 
2,384,835 2,386,580! 


1928 
5,270,100 
1,058,726 
6,882,715 

623,499 
1,481,839 
2,646,289 
5,220,406 
1,662,309 

428,511 

1,598 
1,232,200 
1,125,077 

2,396.52 


75.8 16.8 


5,104.55 | 
|hiable” to the appellant for any damages 


TENTS: Infringement: Claims: Narrow Construction in View of Prior | 
Art: Garment Pressing Machines. 
a garment pressing device wherein hand control means is employed to bring 
the pressing head into position with respect to the buck and when so posi- |]}| 


—Where the patent structures cover 


| 


effect automatic operation of power 


rather than power operating means, 


March 29, 1929. 


in June, 1923, between the Dayton Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Company, and John | 
Sabra, referred to therein as_ the 
“Factor,” and Mrs. Sabra and George J. | 
Wintermute, referred to therein as 
“Guarantors,” effective when approved | 
by the representative of the company at 
Dayton, Ohio. By the terms of the con- | 
tract, the company agreed to ship to! 
Sabra at Phoenix, Ariz., automobile 





\tires for sale by him in the ordinary | 


course of trade, at not less than invoice 
prices, the entire proceeds from such} 
sales to be the property of the com-| 
pany, and to be kept by Sabra in a sep- 
arate fund in trust for it, and cash to| 
the amount of the invoice price to be re- | 
mitted to it as each sale was made. 
The contract contains a stipulation poe 
and | 
guarantee the faithful performance of | 
this contract by the Factor and agree 
to hold themselves jointly and severally | 


!liable to the company for any damages 


occasioned by the defalcation, misappro- 
priation or conversion by the Factor of 
the funds, moneys, property or mer- 
chandise belonging to or owing to the 
company.” The contract was signed by | 
all the parties and duly approved by 
the company. 

Soon thereafter the company began | 
furnishing the merchandise described in | 
the contract to Sabra, the Factor, and it | 
so continued until the latter became in- | 


$9,000. Upon his failure to remit there- | 
brought against 
him and the so-called Guarantors. 


The company gave evidence on the 
trial tending to show the amount of the 
obligation due it from Sabra for con- 
signed goods and rested. On motion of 
the Guarantors, the court directed a ver- 
dict in their favor for the reason that 
the evidence did not show notice to them 


i 
| 


contract. The company appeals. 


The position of the appellant is that 
although Mrs, Sabra and Wintermute | 
are referred to in the contract as Guar- 
antors, their obligation is in fact an 
original undertaking, and therefore no- 
tice to them of the acceptance of the 
contract was not required, while the ap- 
pellees insist that their contract was col- 
lateral and amounted to nothing more | 
than an offer or proposal on their part | 
and not binding until accepted, and they 
so notified. 

There is seemingly a wide divergence 
in the opinions of courts on the ques- | 
tion thus presented, although it is per- 
haps more apparent than real. 
R. A. U. S. 352.) The legal principles | 
involved are usually stated with  sub- | 
stantial unanimity. The confusion arises 
from the application of these principles 
to the facts presented in the different 
cases. The difficulty is in construing the 
contract as entered into by the parties 
and determining whether it is an abso- 
lute or conditional undertaking. The 
use of technical words, such as “Surety” 
or “Guarantor” is not controlling. The 
nature of the obligation, whether pri- 
mary or secondary, is the determining 
element. (28 C. J. 891.) If the con- 
tract of the so-called Guarantor is in 
legal effect a mere offer or proposal on 
his part, an acceptance by the other 
party and notice thereof to the Guar- 
antor is required to complete the con- 
tract. (Davis Sewing Machine Co. 
v. Richards, 115 U. S, 524). But where 
the contrdct is absolute in its terms and 
binds the Guarantor to pay uncondi- 
tionally, or at all events upon default 
of the principal, no notice of acceptance 
is required, his liability being fixed and 
determined by the ordinary rules of the 
law of contracts. (Davis v. Wells, 
104 U. S. 159; 28 C. J. 904.) 


The case at bar, in our opinion, be- 
longs to the latter class. The instru- 
ment sued on is not a mere unaccepted 
proposal but a completed contract. It 
was accepted by the appellant and bears 
on its face evidence that it was under- 
stood and intended by the parties to be, 
on such acceptance, a complete and per- 
fect obligation. There is but one con- 
tract. The appellees are bound with 
their principal in the identical contract 
under which the liability of the principal 
arose. Their contract was made at the | 
same time, and jointly with the prin- 
cipal, They agree not only to warrant 
and guarantee the faithful performance 
of the contract by the principal but to 
hold themselves “jointly and severally 
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| 1300517, 


| November 21, 1911. 
| The examiner’s decision rejecting 
| Claims 3 and 5 for a carburetor having 
}as its novel feature a venturi with fuel 
| passages leading to its throat, made par- 
| ticularly small, whereby inaccuracies in 
| the fuel feed were minimized, was re- 
| versed on appeal on a finding that the 
| prior art did not show the novel feature. 
Williams, Bradbury, 
Hinckle for applicant. 
Before Assistant Commissioner Moore, 
Examiners-in-Chief Ruckman and Lan- 
ders. The full text of the decision of 
the Board of Appeals follows: 


This is an appeal from the action of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 3 
and 5. Claim 3 is illustrative and is as 
follows: 


“3. In a carbureter, the combination 
with an induction passage having a sec- 
air intake opening manually 
fixed as to size, of a choke for said in- 


McCaleb & 


| take, a venturi tube extending from: at- 


mosphere and discharging into said in- 
duction passage, a low level supply tank, 
a pipe connecting the low level supply 
tank with discharge openings at the 


| throat of said venturi tube, the fixed 


openings into the induction passage and 


{at the throat of the venturi tube being 
;so small that the suction produced at 


the fuel openings in the venturi tube at 
the smallest engine demand will be at 
least sufficient to lift fuel from the base 
of the low level supply tank plus a dis- 
tance seven times as great as the pos- 
sible variation in fuel level in the sup- 
ply tank, whereby not more than 14 1-3 


| per cent change in fuel feeding differen- 


tial will result from a change of fuel 
level from the substantially empty to 
the substantially full condition of the 
supply tank.” 

The references relied upon are: 
Huene, 1275032, August 6, 1918; Tice, 
April 15, 1919; Chandler, 
1373550, April 5, 1921. 

The invention relates to a carbureter 
especially designed for use on stationary 
engines. The carbureter is constructed 
to draw by suction gasoline from a sup- 
ply tank located some distance there- 
beneath without the interposition of a 
chamber containing a float controlled 
valve in the feed line. A venturi tube 
extends at right angles to and opens into 
the air intake passage adjacent the 
throttle valve. The outer end of this 
tube is open to the atmosphere a baffle 
plate being provided to prevent gasoline 
from passing to the atmosphere. The 
throat portion of the venturi tube con- 
tains small openings leading to a sur- 
rounding chamber which is connected by 
a pipe to the low level tank. 

The patent to Chandler is the prin- 
cipal reference relied upon by the ex- 
aminer. Neither of the other patents 
contains structure responding to the re- 
quirements of the claims but the patent 
to Huene does disclose that it is old 
to dispense with the float chamber and 
draw gasoline directly from a low level 
tank to the carbureter by the suction 
of the engine.. The Chandler patent has 
a float chamber 4 but the examiner holds 
this is immaterial in view of Huene’s 


| disclosure. 


Appellant has discovered if the size of 
the venturi where it connects to the 
air intake and if the fuel passages lead- 
ing to the throat of the venturi are 
made sufficiently small he can produce 
a suction many times in excess of that 
actually needed to lift the fuel from the 
low level tank and that when such ex- 
cessive suction is employed the varia- 
tion in the amount of gasoline fed due 
to variations in level in the supply tank 
is reduced to a minimum. He has found 
by experimentation that these passages 
should be made so small that the suc- 
tion produced at the fuel openings in 


|the venturi at the smallest engine de- 


mand is at least sufficient to lift fuel 
from the low level supply tank plus a 
distance seven times as great as a pos- 
sible variation in the fuel level for the 
supply tank, It is this feature which 
is distinctly set forth in the claims. The 
examiner admits that the patents con- 
tain no suggestion of this feature but 
holds there would be no invention 
determining by experiment the neces-- 
sary size to produce sufficient suction to 
lift fuel. under certain running condi- 
tions to a specified distance. If this dis- 
tance were only the maximum distance 
through which the fuel is lifted we would 
agree with this statement of the exam- 
iner. Appellant, however, has done more 
than determine the necessary amount of 
suction to lift the fuel from the bottom 
of the tank to the carbureter. He has 
discovered that the suction employed 
should be many times this necessary 
suction so that the inaccuracies in the 
fuel feed due to the variations of liquid 
level in the supply tank are minimized, 
We deem the claims fairly patentable 
over the art relied upon by the examiner, 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed, __ : 


in 





caused by the principal’s defalcation, 
conversion or misappropriation of its 
funds, moneys or property. The contract 
is absolute in terms, definite as to the 
extent, and one which binds the ap- 
pellees to pay unconditionally or at all 
events upon default of the principal, and 
therefore whether they be regarded as 
sureties or guarantors notice of accept- 
ance was not necessary. - 

Judgment reversed. 

March 4, 1929. 
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Pro ject Developed by Cotton Belt System 


For Direct Line From St. Louis to M emphis 


Additional Trackage to Be Provided by Authorized Ac- 
quisition of Three Short Roads. 


+ 


« 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


dertakes to show that in the area to be 
traversed by the proposed Gideon-Deer- 
ing line there is no point more than 
six miles from an existing line of the 
Frisco and on the proposed Horners- 
ville-Leachville line there is no point 
more than €% miles from its existing 
lines. It is further alleged that in the 
Little River drainage district, embrac- 
ing more than 5,000 acres, there is not 
an acre that is more than seven miles 
from an existing railroad, and that ad- 
ditional drainage facilities are needed to 
permit of profitable farming. 

The Frisco challenges the testimony on 
behalf of the Cotton Belt relating to the 
adaptability of the soil in the basin for 
the protection of various crops men- 
tioned, and states that agricultural de- 
velopment is not keeping pace with the 
removal of the timber.\ Cotton and corn 
are said to be the principal staple crops 
and watermelons the leading truck crop, 
but the latter are not grown in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the proposed new 
line. Cantaloupes are produced along 
the line of the Frisco between Leachville 
and Jonesboro. With the exception of 
radishes it is alleged that truck crops 
have decreased materially in recent 
years. 

The raising of livestock at this time is 
not considered favorable because the land 
is too low and a great deal of it still too 


wet for the successful production of | 


hogs, and the pastures are not suffi- 
ciently established for raising cattle on 
an extensive scale. The Frisco stresses 
the fact that witnesses for the Cotton 
Belt who testified concerning soil condi- 
tions and adaptability were unable to 
estimate the probable agricultural ton- 
nage to be furnished by the territory to 
be traversed by the proposed new line, 
and questions the size of areas claimed 
by the Cotton Belt as being naturally 
contiguous thereto. 


The Cotton Belt estimates of revenue 
and traffic are attacked by the Frisco as 
being unduly high, and it undertakes to 
show that they are excessive to the ex- 
tent that the volume of traffic exceeds 
386,136 tons, yielding revenues to the 
new line of $273,290 and to the Cotton 
Belt of $555,036, a total of $828,326. The 
Frisco estimates of tonnage and revenue 
accruing to the new line are lower than 
the average tonnage and revenue of the 
three short lines for the five-year period 
1923 to 1927 (498,357 tons and $362,159, 
respectively). 


Curtailment of Service 


By Frisco Forecast 


The Frisco further shows that dur- 
ing the five-year period 1923 to 1927, in- 


clusive, its average interchange of traffic | 
with the three short lines was a follows: | 


Gideon & North Island 26,536 tons, Deer- 
ing Southwestern 47,783 tons, and Blythe- 
ville, Leachville & Arkansas Southern 
24,653 tons. It is expected that in the 
event the applications of the Cotton Belt 
are granted, that carrier will restrict 
routing in its tariffs so as to secure the 


. d fr oints | 
long haul on traffic to and from p | trol of the Gideon & North Island Rail- 


on the short lines, thereby reducing the 
tonnage now handled by the Frisco. On 


behalf of the Frisco it is alleged that} 


é@the resulting reduction in earnings would 
be substantial, and in view of the fact 
that the Frisco branch lines now have 


light traffic density such reduction may) 


necessarily result in curtailment of serv- 
ice because of lack of traffic. 

The Cotton Belt points to the fact that 
low traffic‘density on branch lines in the 
basin did not deter the Frisco from ac- 
quiring control of the Jonesboro, Lake 
City & Eastern in 1925 and of the But- 
ler County and the St. Louis, Kennett & 
Southeastern in 1927. While it is con- 
ceded that air line distances from points 
in the territory to be traversed by the 
proposed line to existing Frisco lines are 
comparatively short, there are no high- 
ways available in some portions and in 
others the distances by highway may be 
as great as 15 or 20 miles due to the 
necessity of crossing drainage ditches. 

From the standpoint of crops, the 
Cotton Belt contends that this territory 
cannot be judged by past performances 
because of the fact that in the past 
timbering has been the principal indus- 
try, but now that the country is reach- 
ing the end of its timber resources the 
development of agriculture, stock rais- 
ing, dairying, and kindred pursuits will 
be stimulated, and the proposed through 
line will furnish the necessary trans- 
portation facilities to insure rapid de- 
velopment. ; 

The testimony is that the production 
of watermelons and cantaloupes had se- 
cured a good start along the line of the 
Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern prior to 
the acquisition of control of that line 
by the Frisco, but that following such 
acquisition of control the production of 
these crops stopped completely. Re- 
buttal testimony on behalf of the Cotton 
Belt shows that the drainage’system in 
this territory is complete, and that the 
wet conditoin of the land mentioned by 
the Frisco witness does not now exist. 

While the estimates of traffic and rev- 
enue submitted by the Cotton Belt may 
be somewhat high, there appears to be 
no doubt that the counter estimates pre- 
sented by the Frisco are too low, espe- 
cially as regards volume of traffic. The 
Cotton Belt estimates the annual ‘reve- 
nues lost to it through acquisition by 
the Frisco of control of the Jodesbono, 
Lake City & Eastern, the Butler County, 
and the St. Louis, Kennett & Southeast- 
ern, and the cancellation by the Frisco 
of the trackage contract of the Blythe- 
ville, Leachville & Arkansas Southern 
between Leachville and Arbyrd, at ap- 
proximately $276,932. p 

Considerable testimony in support of 
the proposed plan of the Cotton Belt 
was presented by representatives of the 
various cities and towns in the basin. 


Additional Railroads 
Said to Be Unnecessary 


The record in this proceeding presents 
a rather unusual situation. The St. Fran- 
cis basin is literally honeycombed with 
railroad lines, most of them owned or 
controlled by the Frisco. The position 
of the Frisco, as presented by its wit- 
nesses at the hearing, is that no new 

ilroad construction in the basin is neces- 


a 
2, and that if the Cotton Belt desires 


“to acquire control of the three short lines 
it should operate them as at present con- 
stituted and as branch lines. 

On brief, counsel for the Frisco urges 
that both applications of the Cotton Belt 
be denied, despite the uncontradicted tes- 
timony that unless the short lines are ac- 
quired by one of the trunk lines they 
must eventually be abandoned and the 
refusal of Frisco witnesses to admit that 
they should be abandoned even though no 
community served would probably be left 








more than 10 miles by air line from rail- 
road service, 


In the event of acquisition of control | 


of the short lines by the Cotton Belt the 
Frisco offers to furnish a connection be- 


tweerm the Paragould-Blytheville branch | 
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HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism, No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913, 





of the Cotton Belt and the Blytheville, 
Leachville & Arkansas Southern by 
means of trachage rights between 
Arbyrd and Leachville on a “fair and 
reasonable” basis. The Cotton Belt, 
however, points to the action of the 
Frisco in connection with similar track- 
age rights held by the _ Blytheville, 
Leachville & Arkansas Southern, and 
objects to being placed at the mercy of 
the Frisco for a connection with this 
isolated piece of line. 

The Frisco has evinced no interest in 
the acquisition of the Gideon & North 
Island or the Deering Southwestern, but 


it caused an inspection to be made of the | 


Blytheville, Leachville & Arkansas South- 
ern and subsequently notified that carrier 
that it was not interested in the acquisi- 
tion of its property. 


The great need of the basin seems to | 


be proper and adequate highways, but 
there appears to be no possibility of 


such highways being constructed in the | 


near future. 
Construction of Lines 


Is Given Approval 


The principal benefit to be derived 
by the Cotton Belt from the acquisition | 
of control of the three short lines and | 


the construction of the connecting lines 
is the assembly of a_ nucleus for a 


thorough short line between St. Louis | 
and Memphis, but our action in this | 


proceeding should not be construed as 


tacit approval of any application which | 
may subsequently be submitted for the 


extension of the Blytheville, Leachville 


& Arkansas Southern from Rivervale to 


Memphis. 


The application in Finance Docket No. 


7032 seeks “authority to acquire control, 
through’ stock ownership, and operate, 


not involving consolidation,” the three | 
We are not empowered to 


short lines. : v : 
authorize operation in connection with 


the acquisition of control by purchase of | 


capital stock under paragraph (2) of 
section 5 of the act. The applicant, 


therefore, should file either an applica- | 
tion under paragraph (18) of section 1} 
of the act for a certificate of public | 


convenience and necessity authorizing 


| 


| 
| 
| 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Physical Science. 


By William Bowie, 


Chief, Division of Geodesy, Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


E ARE led to suppose that there has been a 
disruption of the outer portion of the earth, 
or of some other planet, in past geological 
time, for the meteorites are found to contain 
metals and rock material similar to those which one 


may find in mines or quarries. 


to that of the earth material. 


In any event, it does not seem probable that these 
meteorites could have been formed by the cooling of 
the diffused material shot out from stars similar to 
Those stars are said to be of small density, 
that of our sun being only 1.4 times that of water. 
This means that the sun must ke composed of gaseous 
material and liquids, at least in its outer portion. 


our sun. 


* * * 


[IF 


solidify into 


the operation of the lines in question, | 


or an application under paragraph (2) 
of section 5 of the act for authority to 


acquire further control of the three short | 
some other | 
manner not involving consolidation into | 


lines under leases or in 
a single system. 
Upon the facts presented we find: 
1. 


construction by the St. Louis South- 
western Railway Company of the lines 


of railroad in New Madrid, Pemiscot, | 
j}and Dunklin Counties, 
sissippi County, Ark., described in the | 


Mo., and Mis- 


application in Finance Docket No. 7031. 
2. That the acquisition by the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Company of con- 


road Company, the Deering Southwestern 
Railway, and the Blytheville, Leachville & 
Arkansas Southern Railroad Company 
by purchase of capital stock be in the 
public interest, and that the considera- 
tions to be paid for said stock are just 
and reasonable. 

3. That the issue of $830,000 of com- 
mon capital stock by the St. Louis South- 
western Railway Company as aforesaid 
(a) is for a lawful public interest, which 
is necessary and appropriate for and con- 
sistent with the proper performance by 
it of service to the public as a common 
carrier, and which will not impair its 
ability to perform that service, and (b) 
is reasonably necessary and appropriate 
for such service. 

An appropriate certificate and order 
will be issued. 

Eastman, Commissioner, dissenting in 
part: While I approve the construction 
of the new lines and have no objection 
to the proposed acquisitions upon their 
merits, it seems to me that in view of 
the fact that the entire financial interest 
in the three short lines in question is to 
be acquired by the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern the result will be a consolidation of 
properties into a single system for owner- 
ship and operation, which we may not 
authorize under Section 5 (2). 


Army Orders 


? ; 

Col. Samuel W. Noyes, Inf., Phila., Pa., 
to the Army and Navy General Hospital, 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark., for ob- 
servation and treatment. 

Col. Frederick W,. Stopford, Coast Art., 
from Fort Worden, Wash., to New York, 
Nu. 3. 

Lieut. Col. William S. Bowen, Coast Art., 
orders of January 28 revoked. 

First Lieut. Paul lu. Deylitz, Ord. Dept., 
from West Point, N. Y., to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mach of the following-named officers of 
the Q. M. C. Res. is ordered to duty at 
Front Royal quartermaster depot for train- 
ing: First Lieut. William James Farrell, 
Second Lieut, Walter Joseph Corey, Lieut. 
Col. Malbon Gore Richardson, Maj. Sil- 
vanus Jenkins Macy, Maj. John Gerry 
Worth, Capt, Walter Everett Whilehead, 
First Lieut. Earl W. McComas, Second 
Lieut, Andrew Jackson Owen Culbertson, 
Each of the following-named officers is 
ordered to duty at Columbus, Ohio: First 
Lieut. Edward Stanley Vannier, Second 
Lieuts. Paul Wishard Gardner, George 
Joseph McCarthy, Philip Henry Porter, jr. 

Capt. Arthur Philip Lamneck, Q. M. C. 
Res., to duty at Columbus, Ohio, 

Each of the following-named officers of 
the Sanitary Corps Res. is ordered to ac- 
tive duty at Chicago, Ill.: Lieut. Col. Paul 


Edward Howe, Capt. William Abbey Turner, | 


Capt. Theodore Tibor Molnar, Spec. Res., 
to duty at Washington, D. C. 

Second Lieut. Raymond Brownell Bates, 
E. C. Res., to duty at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Capt. Elwin S. Ferrand, Signal Corps, 
from Fort Monmouth, N. J. to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

First Lieut. Frank W. Gullock, Signal 
Corps, from Fort Monmouth, N. J., to 
Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. Col. Frank Moorman, General 
Staff Corps, retired upon own application, 

First Lieut. Thomas G. Cranford, jr., 
Coast Art., from Fort Winfield Scott, Calif., 
to Tokyo, Japan, 

First Lieut. Paul L. Neal, Signal Corps, 
from Fort Monmouth, N, J., to College 
Station, Texas. 

Mstr. Sgt. McKindrey 
be placed upon the retired 
George Wright, Wash, 

Col, Alexander J. Macnab, jr, Inf., or- 
ders of March 19 amended, 

Capt. Emil P, Antonovich, Q. M. C., from 
Washington, D. C., to Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

Capt. Albert C. Donovan, F, A. from 
Salem, Mass., to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Capt. Clinton I. MeClure, F. A, 
Columbia, Mo., to Fort Des Moines, la, 

Capt. Harold T. Brotherton, F. A., from 
Providence, R. 1.,. to Fort Des Moines, Ia. 

Capt. Clyde D, Parmelee, F, A, from 


Stair, Inf, will 
list at Fort 


That the present and future pub- | 
lic convenience and necessity require the | 


from | 


..The evidence seems to tend to support the Fisher 
hypothesis that the irregular surface of the earth 
is due to an explosion or to tidal action which must 
have taken place before the beginning of our Ssedi- 
mentary age, which had its origin a billion or more 


years ago. 


cipitation as rain. 


unless the earth’s surface is 


it was not running. 


I" 


| * 


} 
| 


Those meteorites must have had an origin similar 
They may have come 
from the other planets of our solar system or they 
may have originated in planets of some other sun. 


THESE liquids and gases were shot out into space 
by disruption resulting from external or internal 
causes it is hardly probable that this material would 
small pieces or blocks that look 
specimens from our mines or quarries. 
that they were formed under conditions very similar 
to conditions existing on this earth. 


The sedimentary age started when we began to 
have evaporation of the waters of the earth and pre- 
Without running water there can 
be no sediments and there can be no running water 
irregular. 
there may have been water on the earth before the 
disruption called for by the Fisher hypothesis, but, 
since the water must have been over the whole earth, 


IS reasonably certain that if there had been life 
on the earth at the time the disruption occurred, 
it would have been destroyed by the tremendous heat 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
‘their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


It is difficult t 


solid shell at the 


reaction the crus 


thick in order to 


tidal action or an 
material would p 
big lump, while, 
terial would have 


like 


We suspect particles to form 


that not enough 
together to form 
ably, as the total 


proof, but it is 


hemisphere which 


Of course, its surface. 


‘due to the exposed molten subcrustal material. 
disruption must have taken place when the earth’s 
crust was still quite hot, although solid. 

‘ 


way through, could lose an euter shell. 
been liquid in the interior with a comparatively thin 


Topical Survey of the Government 


Maa a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be usefal to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


|| lrregularity of Surface of Earth Is Aseribed 


| To Disruption of Crust in Formation of Moon 


| Topic 40—Physical Science 


Firty-third Article—Indications of Earth’s Disruption 


The 


o see how the earth, solid all the 
It must have 


time when the disruption took place. 


That outer shell would have been too weak to with- 
stand any tidal forces such as postulated by Darwin. 


Should the disruption have been an explosion of ac- 
cumulated gases or the result of some great chemical 


t must have been thick enough to 


have prevenfed the disruption until the force had 
reached tremendous proportions. 
foregoing, the crust must have been 30 to 40 miles 


As remarked in the 


have furnished material enough to 


have made the moon. 


* * * 


T IS rather interesting to speculate as to what was 
the cause of the disruption of the crust, whether 


explosion. If tidal action, then the 
robably have gone out in a single 
if it had been an explosion, ma- 
been thrown out in many directions. 


It is rather difficult to see how enough of it could 
have collected together by the mutual attraction of its 


a body of the size of the moon. 


Many of the particles would have been outside the 
influence of any large irruptive mass and it may be 


material could have been collected 
the moon which is as large, prob- 
mass that was disrupted from the 


Of course, all of this is speculation, for we have no 


rather interesting to take a globe 


and on it push North and South America over towards 
Europe and Africa and to push Australia and the East 
Indies into the Indian Ocean and then see a great water 


would be devoid of continental areas 


and only have innumerable small islands dotted over 
If this disruption occurred the materials 
undoubtedly came from the side of the earth now 
occupied by the Pacific Ocean. 


In the next article, to be published in the 


the Division 


earth. 


issue of March 30, William Bowie, Chief of 


of Geodesy, Coast and Geodetic 


Survey, will discuss the size and shape of the 
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Patent Suits Filed 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 


sec. 4921, R. 


935205, H. K. Hitchcock, Railway frog, 
filed Feb. 4, 1929, D. C., M. D. Pa., Doc. 
2237, H. K. Hitchcock y. Frog Switch & 
Mfg. Co, 

1018502 (a), Just & Hanaman, Manufac- 
ture of incandescent electric lamps, 1180- 
159, 1. Langmuir, Incandescent electric 
lamp, C. C. A., 3d Cir., Doc. 3920, S. Lip- 
son et al. v. General Electric Co. Decree 
affirmed Feb. 15, 1929. 

1018502 (b), Just & Hanaman, Manu- 
facture of incandescent electric lamps, 
1180159, I. Langmuir, Incandescent elec- 
tric lamp, 10829383, W. D. Coolidge, Tungs- 
ten and method of making same for use 
as filaments of incandescent electric lamps, 
Cc. C. A., $d Cir., Doc. 3922, B. S. Lipson v. 
General Electric Co. Decree affirmed Feb. 
15, 1929. 


1018502 (c), Just & Hanaman, Manu- 
facture of incandescent electric lamps, 
1180159, I. Langmuir, Incandescent elec- 
tric lamp, 1423956, Mitchell & White, Tip- 
less incandescent lamp, 1423957, Same, 
Stem making machine, C. C. A., 3d Cir., 
Doc, 3921, H. Lipson v. General Electric 
Co. Decree affirmed Feb, 15, 1929. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The iatest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-26169. Contracts—Payment of War 
Taxes. Where in a composition agreement 
| Seca” settlement of a number of con- 


tracts and purchase orders, the right was|E 48/216, C, Green Co., Inc. v. C. 


reserved by the contractor to be reimbursed 
j for any direct war taxes it was required 
to pay on supplies delivered under the con- 
| tracts (part of the delivered supplies being 
accepted as under the contracts and part 
| as not being in accordance with the con- 
| tracts and reimbursement having been 
| made for war taxes paid on the supplies 
delivered under the contracts) the con- 
tractor, after disallowance of its claim for 
war taxes alleged to have been paid on 
the supplies not delivered in accordance 
with the contracts arid after dismissal by 
the Court of Claims of its suit therefor, 
is not entitled to further consideration of 
its claim therefor by this office as the mat- 
ter, upon the court’s action, became res 
adjudicata in so far as this office is con- 
cerned, 


Lakeland, Fla., to Fort Benjamin Harri- 
son, Ind, 

Capt. Gottfried W. Spoerry, Inf., from 
Fort Crook, Nebr., to Lincoln, Nebr. 

First Lieut. Donald C. Hill, E. C., from 
Manila, P. 1, to Corvallis, Oreg. 

Second Lieut. William C, Baker, jr., FE. 
c., from Fort Humphreys, Va, to San 
| Juan, Porto Rico. 
| First Lieut. Orestes Cleveland, Inf., or- 
| ders of January 31 amended. 

Second Lieut. Frank T. Ostenberg, Coast 
| Art., from Panama to Brooks Field, Tex. 





Tex, 


S, as amended Feb. 18, 


i 


Second Lieut. James A, Channon, F. A.,|C., SD. N. Y., 
from Honolulu, Hawaii, to Brooke Field,|Interwoven Hook & Eye Co., Inc 


1922.) 


1025822 (a), 1163253, W, H. Millspaugh, 
Paper making machine, 1163251, Same, 
Paper making, filed Feb. 23, 1929, D. C., 
W. D. Wis. (Madison), Doc. E 1350, Guard- 
ian Trust Co. et al. v. Rhinelander Paper 
Co. Doc. 1351, Guardian Trust Co. et al. 
v. Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. Same, filed 
Feb. 21, 1929, D. C. Oreg. (Portland), Doc. 
E 9032, The Guardian Trust Co. et al. v. 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. Doc. E 9033, 
The Guardian Trust Co. et al. v. St. Helens 
Pulp & Paper Co. Same, filed Feb. 25, 
1929, D. C., W. D. Wis. (Madison), Doc. 
E 1354, The Guardian Trust Co. et al. v. 
Beloit Iron Works. Doc. E 1355, The 
Guardian Trust Co. et al. v. Consolidated 
Water Power & Paper Co. 

1025822 (b), W. H. Millspaugh, Paper 
making machine, 1163251, Same, Paper 
making, filed Feb. 23, 1929, D. C., W. D. 
Wis. (Madison), Doc. E 1353, Guardian 
Trust Co, et al. v. Wausau Paper Mills 
Co, Same, D. C., S. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doe. 
718, Guardian Trust Co, et al. v. Chilli- 
cothe Paper Co. 

1055351, O. E. Pease, Awning support, 
filed Feb, 23, 1929, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. 
E 48/223, F. J. Kloes, Ine, v. 8. Slutsky 
et al. (Universal Arm Co.), 

1082933. (See 1018502 (b).) 

1131255, L. W. 
paratus, 1273891, 


Luellen, Dispensing ap- 
Same, Receptacle, D. C. 
Mass., Doc. EX 1729, Individual Drinking 
Cup Co, Inc. v. American Water Supply 
Co. of New England et al. Dismissed Sept. 
28, 1925. 

1154948, R, Sudian, Soft fold-over collar, 
filed Feb. 23, 1929, D. C., 8. D. N. Y¥., Doc. 
FE 48/224, R. Sudiah v. Cluett Peabody & 


$251, (See 1025822 (a) and (b).) 

, W. H. Millspaugh, Paper mak- 

Same, Paper making machine, 

filed Feb, 21, 1929, D. C., N. D. Ala. (Bir- 

mingham), Doe. 18, The Guardian Trust 

Co, et al. v. Gulf States Paper Corp. Same, 

filed Feb, 23, 1929, D. C. Wis. (Madison), 

Doc. E 1352, Guardian Trust Co. et al. v. 
Flambeau Paper Co. 

1168253. (See 1025822 (a) and 1163251.) 

1180141, C, Green, Leaf for sample books, 
filed Feb. 20, 1929, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. 
Adler 
et al. 

1180159. 
(c).) 

1278891. (See 1131255.) 

1274410, A. A. Griswold, Flexible shingle, 
. 6. Ae 
et al. v. Buckle Proof Shingle Co., 
Decree affirmed (notice Feb, 25, 1929). 

1281884, M. J. Trumble, Process and 

apparatus for converting petroleum oils, 
Cc. C. A., 38d Cir., Doe. 3781, Skelly Oil Co. 
v. Universal Oil Products Co, Claims 2 
and 4 held valid and infringed Feb. 26, 
1929. 
1293786, 1664778, 1500566, L. P. Hynes, 
Thermostats, filed Feb. 20, 1929, D. C., 
M. D, Pa., Doc. 618, Consolidated Car Heat- 
ing Co., Inc. v. Lehigh Traction Co. 

1296869, L. UU. Snow, Blow torch, D. C. 
Mass., Doc. TH 1748, S. Lenk v. Hunt 
Lasher Co., Inc. Dismissed Sept. 28, 1925. 

1304747, (See Re 15248.) 

1307738, A. V. Guilborg, Lubricating ap- 
paratus, 1807734, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricat- 
ing means, D. C., 8. D. Calif. (Los An- 
geles), Doc. E K-85-H, The Bassick Mfg. 
Co. v. The Banta Co. Patents held valid, 
‘claims 3, 4 and 5 of 1307733 and claims 1, 
|2, 8, 4, 8 10, 14 and 15 of 1307734 in- 
fringed Feb. 18, 1929. Doc. E O-113-M, 
Alemite Mfg. Corp. v. California Dairies, 
Inc. Decree as above, 

1307734. (See 1307733.) 

1379872, B. H. Marcus, Hook or eye, D. 
Dac. E 45/103, H. Low, v. 
et al, 


(See 1018502 (a) and (b) and 


Inc. 


2d Cir., Doc. —, A. A. Griswold |° 


1380601, T. E. Shafer, Dumping truck, 
D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. 
E K-117-J, T. E. Shafer v. G. R. Curtis 
Co., Inc. et al. Dismissed for want of 
prosecution, Jan. 14, 1929. 

1404539, C. K. Nelson, Confection, T. M. 
155844, T. M. 162585, R. Stover Co., Same, 
appeal filed Oct. 29, 1928, C. C. A., 3d Cir., 
Doc. 3994, Eskimo Pie Corp. v, J. Levous 
et al. 

1423956, 1423957. (See 1018502 

1446093. (See Re. 15248.) 

1456709, Pancero & Freund, Slaughter 
house construction, 1547520, Same, Slaugh- 
ter house knocking pen, D. C., S. D. Ohio, 
W. Div., Doc. 517, C. Pancero et al. v. 
The J. B. Ireton Co. Decree for defendant 
by reason of non-infringement (notice Feb. 
23, 1929). 


1477125. 


(c).) 


(See Re. 15248.) 

1481962, J. W. Irvin, Valve-in-head mo- 
tor, D. C. Nebr, (Lincoln), Doc. E 282, 
J. W. Irvin v* Nebraska Buick Automobile 
Co. et al. Dismissed (notice Feb. 21, 1929). 

1500566. (See 1293786.) 

1517844, W. P. Larson, Apparatus for 
making vaccine, 1517845, Same, Process 
of making vaccine and product thereof, 
D. C. Minn., 4th Div., Doc. E 440, D. 
Crowther v. W. P. Larson. Decree affirmed 
(notice Feb. 19, 1929). 

1517845. (See 1577844.) 

1546461, S. Apostoloff, Dry cell, filed 
Feb. 21, 1929, D. C., 8. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E 
| 48/219, Union Dry Battery Corp. of Amer- 
ica v. Bond Electrie Corp. 

1547520. (See 1456709.) 

1614136. (See Re. 16461.) 

1622557, G. W. Wilson, Liquid circulat- 
ing apparatus for internal combustion mo- 
tors, filed Feb, 20, 1929, D. C., S, D. Iowa 
(Des Moines), Doe. E 4417, G. W. Wilson 
Vv. Herring-Wissler Co, 

1628279, Schmidt & Krieger, 
layer on a suitable base and process of 
making, filed Feb. 20, 1929, D. C., S& D. 
N. Y., Doe. FE 48/198, Kalle & Co. v, C. 
Bruning Co., Ine, 

1646856, J. FF. 
jtainers, filed Feb. 21, 1929, 
Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. 2320-L, 
American Can Co. v. Western Can Co. 

1648808, 1650353, L. A. Hazeltine, Wave 
signaling system, filed Feb. 21, 1929, D. C., 
Ss. D. N. Y., Doc. E 48/217, Hazeltine 
Corp. v. Grigsby-Grunow Co. et al. 

1649660, C. H, Bristol, Water heating 
attachment for hot air furnace, filed Nov. 
| 14, 1928, D. C., S. D. Iewa (Des Moines), 
Doc. E 4408, Globe Machinery & Supply 
Co. v. Holland Furnace Co. et al. 

1650353. (See 1648808.) 

1650677, Williams & Swart, Baling 
| presses, filed Feb. 25, 1929, D. C., 8S D. 
| Ohio, W. Div., Doc, E 578, Economy Baler 
Co. v. The Leshner Paper Stock Co. 

1664778. (See 1293786.) 

1689732, 1691661. (See Re. 16422.) 

Re. 15248, W. G,. Dingle, Fumigating 
and spraying apparatus, 1304747, Same, 
Method of fumigating, 1446093, 1477125, R. 
M. Jackson, Fumigating applicator, C. C. 
A., 3d Cir., Doc. 3918, Owl Fumigating 
Corp. v. California Cyanide Co, Decree dis- 
missing bill affirmed Feb. 18, 1929. 

Re. 15515, G. Haiss, Wagon loader, C. 
Cc, A., 3d Cir., Doc. 3948, G, Mfg. Co., Inc. 
vy. Link Belt Co. Claims 8 and 9 held valid 
and infringed Feb. 26, 1929. 

Re. 15641, J. H. Emery, Artificial fruit 
and method of producing same, D. C., N. 
D. Ohio, EK. Div,, Doc, 2349, J. H. Emery 
v. F. W. Woolworth Co, Claims 6, 8 11 
and 13 held valid and infringed Feb. 28, 
1929. Doc, 2850, J. H. Emery v. 8. 8. 
Kresge Co. Decree as above. 

Re, 16422, O. Johnson, Adhesive, 1689732, 
1691661, Laucks & Davidson, Vegetable 
glue and method of making, filed Feb. 14, 
1929, D. C., W. D. Wash. (Tacoma), Doc. 
E 374, I. F, Laucks, Inc. v. G. H. Osgood 
et al. 

Re, 16461, M. C. Latour, Audion or lamp 
relay, 1614136, Same, Thermionic Ampli- 
fying apparatus, filed Feb, 21, 1929, D. C., 
8. D, N. Y., Doe. E 48/218, Latour Corp. 
v. Grigsby-Grunow Co. et al. 
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Mosher, Joseph Albert. The production of 
correct speech sounds; a practical text 
on phonetics, by Joseph A. Mosher. 198 
p., illus. Boston, Mass., Expression com- 
pany, 1929. 29-4980 

| Paget, Walpurga Ehrengarde Helena (von 

Hohenthal) lady, 1839, The linings of life, 

by ... 2d impression. 2 y. London, 

Hurst & Blackett, 1928? 29-4968 


Polley, Mary E. ... Rosa and her friends; 
first reader, by ... and Andres Batica. 
(Philippine child life readers.) 140 p., 

illus. N. Y., D. C. Heath and co., 1929. 

29-4981 
Prince, Morton. Clinical and experimental 

studies in personality. 559 p, Cambridge, 

Mass., Sci-art, 1929. 29-4797 

| Raleigh, Sir Walter Alexander. A _ selec- 

tion from the letters of Sir Walter 

Raleigh (1880-1922) edited by Lady 

Raleigh, with a preface (abridged) by 

David Nichol Smith, and an introduction 

by Robert Bridges. 244 p. London, 

Methuen & co., 1928. 29-4987 

| Simpson, William Haskell. Along old trails, 

| poems of New Mexico and Arizona. 88 p. 

| Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1929. 


29-4973 
Smith, David Nichol. Shakespeare in the 
| eighteenth century. $1 p. Oxford, The 
| Clarendon press, 1928. 29-4986 
| Smith, Robert Seneca. The use of the Old 
Testament in current curricula. 337 p. 
| 





| 
| 
| 
{ 


N. Y., The Century co., 1929. 29-4960 
| Stephens, James. Julia Elizabeth, a com- 
edy in one act. 24 p. 


N. Y., C. Gaige, 
1929 
| T 


» 29-4808 
he story of the Inquisition; what it was 
and what it did. To which: is appended 
an account of persecutions by Protes- 
tants, persecutions of witches, and the 
war between religion and science. Over} 
100 illustrations. 527 p., illus. N. Y., 
| The Free-thought press asso., 1928. 
{ 29-4799 
| Temple, Dorothy (Osborne) lady. The let- 
; ters of ... to William Temple, edited, | 
| by G. C. Moore Smith. 330 p. Oxford, 
|. The Clarendon press, 1928. 29-4967 
-| Victoria, empress consort of Frederick III, 
German emperor, 1840-1901. Letters of 
the Empress’ Frederick, edited by the 
Right Honourable Sir Frederick Pon- 
492 p. London, Macmillan co.,| 
1928. 29-4969 
Warner, Charles Dudley. . A-hunting 
of the deer, and other essays, by .. . 
New ed. Edited, with full study and 
teaching helps, by Arthur B. Perry, (The 
Riverside litegature series. no. 37:) 
108 p. Boston, Houghton Mifflin ce., 1929. 


29-4979 

Watson, Evelyn Mabel Pajmer. A book of 
rainbows. 120 p. Boston, The Chris- 

topher publishing house, 1929. 29-4976 

Wells, Amos Russel. Think on these things; 
daily meditations for a year. 254 p. 

Boston, W. A. Wilde co., 1928. 29-4952 

Wingfield-Stratford, Esme Cecil. The his- 
tory of British civilization. 2 vy. N. Y., 

Harcourt, Brace and co., 1928. 29-4970 

Worcester, Eng. (Diocese.) Bishop, 1308- 
| 1313 (Walter Reynolds). The register of 
Walter Reynolds, bishop of Worcester, 
1308-1313, edited for the Worcestershire 
historical society and the Dugdale so- 
ciety by Rowland Alwyn Wilson. (Pub- 
lications of the Dugdale society. vol. ix.) 
London, For the Dugdale society by H. 


Navy Orders 


_ Lieut. Col. (j..g.) H. Mansfield (Ch. C.), 
U. S. S. Holland about June 1; to 5th 
| Regiment, U. S. Marines, Nicaragua. 

Bosn. Daryl W. Cardell, ors. March 12, 
1929, to U. S. S. Mahopac revoked; to con- 
tinue duty U. S. S. Kingfisher. 

Bosn. Glen B. Swortwood, det. U. S. S. 
Tern about March 25; to Asiatic Station. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Edward W. Hume, relieved 
all active duty about March 31. 

El. Delmar H. Barnes, det. U. S. S. 
Wotnen about March 28; to Asiatic Sta- 
ion. 

The following officers detached from U. 
S. S. Pennsylvania about June 1 to U. S. 
S. Oklahoma: Lieut. (j. g.) Claude A. Dil- 
lavou, Lieut. (j. g.) Arthur A, Griese, Lieut. 
(j. g.) Victor D. Long, Lieut. (j. g.) Thomas ; 
C, Ritchie, Ens. Robert B. Alderman, Ens.! 
Theodore F. Ascherfeld, Ens. Robert M.| 
Barnes, Ens. Irwin F. Beyerly, Ens. Andrew 
B. Buttrey, Ens. Gordon Campbell, Ens. 
John L. Collis, Ens. Edwin B. Dexter, Ens. 
Philip S. Griffith, Ens. Lawrence H. Martin, ! 
Ens. Wallace B. Mechling, Ens. Alex M. 
Patterson, Ens. Joseph F. Quilter, Ens. Carl 
F. Stillman, Ens, Henry B. Taliaferro, Ens. 
Robert E. Van Meter, Comdr. Henry L. 
Dollard (M. C.), and Lieut. Comdr. Everett} 
K. Patton (D. C.). 

The following officers detached from U. 
. S. Arizona about June 1 to U. S. S. 
Nevada: Lieut. (j. g.) Harold P. Smith, Ens.| 
Randolph B. Boyer, Ens. Clarence E. Cof- 
fin, Jr., Ens. Earle C. Hawk, Ens. Malen 
Durski, Ens. Marcel R. Gerin, Ens. Donald 
S. Gordon, Ens. Thomas L. Greene, Ens.: 
James W. Hager, Ens. Francois C. B. Jor- 
dan, Ens. John K. McCue, Ens. Alexander 
S. McDill, Ens. Arnold W. McKechnie, Ens. 
Joseph D. McKinney, Ens. William J. Mil- 
lican, Ens. Robert R. Moore, Ens. Nic Nash, 
Jr., Ens. Thomas B. Neblett, Ens. Orville 
K. O’Daniel, Ens. Robert S. Quackenbush, 
Jr., Ens, Jack O. Wheat, Ens. Clifford L. 
Wickman, Ens. Howard A, Yeager, Comdr. 
Harry A. Garrison (M. C.), and Lieut. 
Nicholas S. Duggan (D. C.). 

The following officers detached Naval 
Academy about June 8 to Nav. War College, 
Newport, R. I., and authorized delay until 
July 1: Lieut. Comdr. Thomas V. Cooper, 
Lieut. Comdr. William J. Forrestel, Lieut. 
Comdr. Walter W. Webb, Lieut. Leroy W. 
Busbey, Jr., Lieut. Kenneth C, Caldwell, 
Lieut. George W. Johnsen, Lieut. Charles 
D. Leffler, Jr., Lieut. William G. Ludlow, 
Jr., Lieut. Donald M. Mackey, Lieut. Heber 
H. McLean, Lieut. Christopher C. Miller, 
Lieut. Ralph R. Stogsdall, Lieut. William 
| J. Strother, Jr., Lieut. Bronson P. Vosbury, 
Lieut. William W. Warlick, Lieut. Ross P. 
Whitemarsch and Lieut. Albert M. Wright. 

The following officers detached Naval 
Academy about June 8 to Bureau of Navi- 
gation and authorized delay until July 1: 
Lieut. Leo J. MeGowan, Lieut. Robert’ FE. 
Jasperson, Lieut. William G. Forbes, Lieut. 
Campbell D. Emory, Lieut. Joseph A. Con- 
nolly, Lieut. Bruce B, Adell, Lieut. (j. g.) 
| Frederick L. Riddle. 
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Milford, Oxford university wee, i. 


Zeigel, William Henry. ee pote 
verse. 80 p. Boston, R. G. Badger, 1925. 
ee , 29-4972 


“> + 


| American auction bridge league. The offiz 
cial laws of progressive auction bridge 
and pivot bridge, new scoring rules and 
rules for progression; as officially en- 
acted by American auction bridge league, 
December, 1928. 19 p. Springfield, Mass., 
The A. R. Metcalfe co., 1928. 29-5070 
American railway association. The stands 
ard code of the American railway asso- 
ciation; train rules, block signal rules, 
interlocking rules. Authorized ed. 709 
p., illus. N. Y., American railway «asso., 
1928. 29-5114 
Anthony, Norman. Here’s how again! by 
Judge jr. pseud. 68 p., illus. N. Y., The 
John Day co., 1929. 29-5378 
Atkinson, Frank H. “A show’ at” sho’ 
cards; comprehensive, complete, concise, 
by ...& G. W. Atkinson, 226 p., illus, 
Chicago, F. J. Drake & co., 1929. 
29-5379 
Bennett, Guy Vernon. . Problems of 
the elementary-school principal. (Edu+ 
cational problem series, ed. by G. M. 
Whipple, no. 12.) 88 leaves. Blooming- 
ton, Il, Public school publishing com- 
pany, 1928. 29-5375 
Botsford, Eli Herbert. Fifty years at Wil- 
liams, under the administrations of presi- 
dents Chadbourne, Carter, Hewitt, Hop- 
kins and Garfield, by . . 1 v., illus. 
Pittsfield, Mass., The Eagle printing & 
binding co., 1928. 29-5374 
Bullett, Gerald William. Dreaming; an es+ 
say. (The pleasures of life series.) 88 p. 
N. Y., Harper & brothers, 1929. 29-5088 
Cairns, David Smith. The faith that re- 
bels: a re-examination of the miracles 
of Jesus. 260 p. London, Student Christ- 
ian movement, 1928. 29-5097, 
Camp, Charles. Muggins, the cow horse, 
110 p., illus. Denver, The Welch-Haffner 
printing co., 1928. 29-5118 . 
Campbell, Arthur William. Nitrogen tri- 
chloride and unsaturated hydrocarbons. 
iii, Nitrogen trichloride and diphenyl 
ketene. (Thesis (Ph, D.)—University of 
Iowa, 1927. Reprinted from the Journal 
of the American chemical society, 50. 
October, 1928.) 6 p. Easton, Pa., Mack 
printing co., 1928. 29-5140 
Canfield, Robert Hawthorne. Internal fric~ 
tion in metals. (Thesis (Ph, D.)—Johns 
Hopkins university, 1925. Reprinted 
from Physical review. vol. 32, no. 3, Sep-, 
tember, 1928.) 520-530 p., illus, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., 1928. 29-51117 
Carnegie endowment for international 
peace. Division of intercourse and ed; 
ucation. . International mind alcove 
booklist, by Amy Heminway Jones. 13 p. 
NM. ¥., 2928. 29-5370 
Clennell, Walter James. The historical de- 
velopment of religion in China. 262 p. 
London, The Theosophical publishing 
house, 1926. 29-5093 
Cline, Edwin Louis. Some derivatives of 
ethylbenzene. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns 
Hopkins university, 1925.) 11 p. Easton, 
Pa., Mack printing co., 1928. 29-5138 
Copeland, Lewis Covell. The heat of forma- 
tion of molecular hydrogen by oe 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity, 1928. Reprint from the Journal 
of the American chemical society, 50. 
(1928).) 10 p., illus. Baltimore, 1928. 
29-5141 
Craig, David. Nitrogen trichloride and un- 
saturated ketones, (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University of Iowa, 1928. Reprint from 
the Journal of the American chemical 
society, 50. June, 1928.) 7 p., illus. 
Easton, Pa., Mack printing co., 19%. 
29-5145 
Desti, Mary. The untold story; the life 
of Isadora Duncan, 1921-1927. 281 p. N. 
Y., H. Liveright, 1929. 29-5072 
Dresbach, Glenn Ward. Star-dust and stone, 
114 p. Dallas, Tex., P. L. Hurner co., 
1928. 29-5104" 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Inquiry Division of the United 
States Daily. The Library of Congress. 
card numbers are given. 

Cooperative Extension Work, 1926, Office 
of Cooperative Extension Work, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. (Agr. 19-551) 

Summary of Tariff Information, 1929, on 
the Tariff Act of 1922—Schedule 4, Wood 
and Manufactures of. Compiled by the 
United States Tariff Commission. Price, 
10 cents, (29-26283 ) 

Methodist Bodies, Statistics, Denomina- 
tional History, Doctrine, and Organiza- 
tion—Census of Religious Bodies, 1926. 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. Price, 20 cents. 29-26294 , 

Theosophical Societies, Statistics, History, 
Doctrine, and Organization—Census of 
Religious Bodies, 1926. Price, 5 cents. 

29-26295 

Industrial Employment Information Bul- 
letin, Issued Monthly by Direction of 
James J. Davis, Secretary, U. S, Depart- 
ment of Labor. Published by U. S. Em- 
ployment Service. Free. (L-21-17) . 

Foreign Markets for Irrigation Machinery 
and Equipment, Trade Promotion Series— 
No. 73. Industrial Machinery Division, 
Department of Commerce. Price, 
cents. 29-26274 

Mortality Statistics: 1925, Part II—Bureau 
af the Census, Department of Commerce, 
Price, 25 cents. (6-35268) 

Onions—Report of the United States Tariff 
Commission to the President of the 
United States. United States Tariff Com- 
mission. Price, 15 cents. 29-26302 

Coal-Mine Ventilation Factors—Bureau of 
Mines, Bulletin 285, Department of Com- - 
merce. Price, 25 cents. 29-26301 

Biology of the European Red Mite in the - 
Pacific Northwest, by E. J, Newcomer, 
Senior Entomologist, and M. A, Yothers, 
Associate Entomologist, Division of Decid- 
uous Fruit Insects, Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy. Technical Bulletin No. 89, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Price, 15 cents, 

Agr. 29-549 
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Rail Unification 


At Los Angeles 


Harbor Approved | 


Track Facilities Will Be 
Operated Jointly by Five 
Carriers and Munici- 
pal Board. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


city, north of the northerly branch of 
the East Basin; and from thence in a 
northeasterly direction to a point un- 
known. 

The applicants pray that there be 
granted a certificate that the present 
and future public convenience and neces- 
sity require, and will require, operation 
by them of the tracks within the zone 
of operation in accordance with the 
contracts of January 31, 1928, and Feb- 
ruary 1, 1928; that an order under the 
provisions of paragraph (1 )of section 
5 be entered authorizing the applicant 
railroads to conduct their operations in 
accordance with the above, to pool cer- 
tain freights, and to divide between 
them certain traffic and a portion of the 
aggregate amount of their earnings, in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
contract; and for such other or further 
order or orders as meet in the 
premises. 

Jurisdiction Questioned. 

The applicants question our jurisdic- 
tion, particularly in respect of the con- 
struction of the additional track de- 
scribed herein, in respect of the Pacific 
Electric in the present proposal, and 
in respect of the participation by the 
City of Los Angeles. 

At the hearing held in Los Angeles 
on July 24, 1928, the protestants gen- 
erally opposed granting of the applica- 
tion on the grounds that the zone of 
operation was arbitrarily determined so 
that it is made very difficlult, if not 
impracticable, for any carrier other than 
the applicant carriers so to connect with 
the tracks of any of the applicants as to 
have access to the harbor facilities, 
which they believe is not in the public 
interest; also that the zone of operation 
as determined omits a large portion of 
the district of Wilmington, including its 
principal business district and the prin- 
cipal sites capable of commercial de- 
velopments, and all of Long Beach, in- 
cluding certain harbor facilities, indus- 
tries, and industrial sites, to the preju- 
dice and damage of Wilmington and 
Long Beach through the additional 
freight and switching charges applica- 
ble under the proposed arrangement in 
excess of the charges for like service 
within the zone of operation. 

Further, these protestants object to 
the joint operation of the terminal un- 
der the proposed plan as a surrender 
by the city to private interests of prop- 
erty rights and control now exclusively 


is 
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| 


in the city and owned and paid for by | 


the public. They assert that in the rep- 


resentation of the several applicants on | 


the proposed board of control and board 
of operation the city has a minority 
representation only, and that, because 
the Pacific Electric is entirely owned 
by the Southern Pacific and controlled 
by it through the election of directors, 
the Southern Pacific dominates the pro- 
posed arrangement, which domination 
they believe is not in the public interest. 
Rates Computed. 

These protestants computed and sub- 
mitted rates from various points within 
the zone of operation to other points 
within the same zone, and also rates 
from points in Wilmington and in Long 
Beach just outside of the zone to the 
same points within the zone, tending to 
show the excess cost to those immedi- 
ately outside of the zone over that to 
those within it for the same service: 
carried on over the same tracks for 


practically the same distances. They also | 


produced testimony tending to support 
their claim in regard to the business dis- 
trict of Wilmington and the prospective 
commercial sites excluded from the zone. 

They offered evidence tending to show 
that there was no logical] reason for the 
selection of Anaheim Street for the 
northern boundary of the proposed zone 
of operation, and that its selection was 
unfortunate for the reason that Anaheim 
Street one of very heavy traffic 
and that the policy of the Railroad Com- 
mission of the State of California has 


is 


been, and is, to prevent further grade | 
crossings of that street: in fact, that the | 


Railroad Commission had required the 
City of Los Angeles, at an expense 
about $500.000, to construct a viaduct 
over the Gardena and Nigger Slough 
Drainage Channel of sufficient length to 
accommodate under it certain railroad 
tracks along with the channel, and that 
an endeavor is being made to require 
the railroads now crossing 
Street at grade to abandon such grade 
crossings and to bring their tracks unde1 


the viaduct or to a connection with the | 


city’s tracks which pass under the same. 

Counsel for the applicants, while he ad- 
mitted the exceptional cost of crossing 
this street otherwise than at grade, 
added, in discussing the above claim, 
that he did not waive any of the rights 
of the railroad companies to maintain 
their existing grade crossings of Ana- 
heim Street, and that these companies 
proposed to resist all efforts to force 
them to abandon their existing grade 
crossings. 

Balanced Representation. 
These protestants generally seem to 


feel that they would not oppose such}! 


unified operation of the harbor facilities, 
as proposed, if representation on the 
board of control and board of operatin 
were balanced, and if the limits of the 
zone of oneration were extended to 


Keyes Street on the north to incluae ail | 


of Wilmington, and on the east to the 
Los Angeles County Flood Control Chan- 
nel to include that part of Long Beach 
and the harbor facilities located be- 
tween the western boundary of Long 
Beach and the Los Angeles County Flood 
Control Channel, placing all parts 
the communities involved on an equal 
footing and making possible the future 
entrance of any other carrier to the 
zone of operation under reasonable con- 
ditions. 

Nevertheless, some of these protest- 
ants claim that even if these things 
were done the charges for switching 
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_ Accounting 


See under “Taxation” and “Banking- 
Finance” headings. 


Aeronautics 


Department in payments to contractors 
for carrying air mail. - 
Page 3, Col. 7 


Agriculture 


J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., Charles M. 
Schwab, Owen D. Young, J. P. Morgan 
and Paul M. Warburg decline invita- 
tions to testify on farm problems before 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

The Bureau of Entomology, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, issues a technical 
bulletin on the biology of the European 
ced mite in the Pacific Northwest. 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 


Production and imports of casein ex- 
pand over 100 per cent in period 1918- 
27 to méet development of industrial 
utilization. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Centralized system of distribution of 
perishables advocated before House 
Committee to aid agriculture. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Prices for pure-bred hogs were lower 
in 1928 than in 1927. 

Page 5, Col. 4 


Automotive Industry 

Spanish government plans to aid “in 
establishing large-scale automobile pro- 
duction in Spain. 


Page 5, Col. 5) 


Banking-Finance 


Consolidated statement of 


Changes are planned by Post Office | 


condition , 


The Anited States Baily 
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WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, MARCH 29, 1929 


~ Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


'Census Data | 


The Bureau of the Census issues sta- 
tistics of a religious census of the} 
Methodist bodies. | 

Page 9, Col. 7 
| The Bureau of the Census issues sta- 
tistics of a religious census of the Theo- | 
| sophical societies. j 

Page 9, Col. 7 


| ° 
'Claims | 

Comptroller General denies considera- 
tion of claim against’ Government for | 
|war taxes assessed against contractor | 
|where suit was decided adversely by | 
‘Court of Claims and Supreme Court of 
| United States. | 
Page 2, Col. 1} 
| Mixed Claims Commission, United 
States and Germany, enters order set- 
ting for argument “sabotage” claims | 
| against Germany. | 
Page 1, Col. 7| 
‘Commerce-Trade | 
| Manufacturers of files and rasps said | 
to have effected savings by program | 
jstarted in 1923 to reduce number of | 
| varieties. 

Page 5, Col. 5} 

Reduction in exports of fresh fruit in| 
1928 ascribed to increased domestic de- | 
;mand and: short crops of apples and cit- | 
|rous fruits. 
| Page 5, Col. 7 
| The Department of Commerce issues 
a publication on foreign markets for 
| irrigation machinery and equipment. 
| Page 9, Col. 7 
| Production and imports of casein ex- 
pand over 100 per cent in period 1918- 
|27 to meet development of industrial 
utilization. 


| 
| 
| 


Page 3, Col. 4 


of Federal Reserve banks on March 27, | 


made public by Federal Reserve Board. 
Page 7, Col. 2 


Daily decisions of the Accounting Of- 


fice. 
Page 9 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7 


See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


The United States Employment Serv- 
ice issues the monthly number of the 
Industrial Employment Information 
Bulletin. 
letin. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

The office of cooperative extension 
work of the Department of Agriculture 
issues a publication relating to its work 
in 1926. 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 


The United States Tariff Commission 


issues a summary of information on the | 
Tariff Act of 1922: Schedule 4—Wood, | 


and Manufactures of. 
Page 9. Col. 7 
The Bureau of Entomology, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, issues a technical 
bulletin on the biology of the European 
red mite in the Pacific Northwest. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Bureau of Mines issues a publica- 
tion on coal-mine ventilation factors. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The United States Tariff Commission 
issues the report of the Commission on 
the costs of production of onions. 
Page.9, Col. 7 
The Bureau of the Census issues sta- 
tistics a religious census of the 
Methodist bodies. 


of 


Page 9, Col. 7 
The Bureau of the Census issues sta- 
tistics of a religious census of the Theo- 
sophical societies. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Department of Commerce issues 
a publication on foreign markets for 
irrigation machinery and equipment. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
New books received at the Library of 
Congress, Page 9 
The Bureau of the Census issues Part 
2 of mortality statistics for 1925. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Government books and publications. 
Page 9 


Congress 


J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., Charles M.| 
‘Schwab, Owen D. Young, J. P. Morgan | 
and Paul M. Warburg decline invita- 
tions to testify on farm problems before 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. | 
Page 1, Col. 7 
| Representative Williams, in discuss- 
ing proposed reorganization of Federal 
agencies, says coordination must in all 
probability be undertaken by progres- 
sive steps. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Increase in duty on sugar is opposed 
in brief filed by soft-drink trade with 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Centralized system of distribution of | 
perishables advocated before House 
Committee to aid agriculture. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Senator King predicts United States 
will enter World Court. | 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Construction 


| Bureau of Standards is conducting 
tests of frost-resistance of masonry ma-! 
terials, to develop quick method of de- 
| termining resistance. | 
Page 1, Col. 4| 
Plumbing committee of Department | 
of Commerce completes investigation of 
plumbing problems in high buildings. 
Page 1, Col. 6| 


Court Decisions 


Guarantors of contract held to be | 
liable for default, although not notified 
of acceptance by parties to contract. 
ore Rubber Mfg. Co. v. Sabra 
et al.) | 


| 


Page 8, Col. 5 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Cir- 
cuit, rules two patents on garment- 
pressing machine are not infringed. 
(American Laundry Machinery Co. v.| 
Prosperity Co., Inc.) | 
Page 8, Col. 1 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on page &. 


| 
Customs | 


;_ Rulings on tariff appeals by the| 
'United States Customs Court. | 
| Page 5, Col. 5 


| Industrial 


;use of name “Duraleather” for substi- 


‘Motion Pictures 


; rope increased last year. 


National Defense 


! ° : os 
tze River, China, by striking submerged 


of | 


Anaheim | 


of | 


greater than like charges for switching 
services in the harbor zone of San 
Francisco or San Diego, to the prejudice 
lof Los Angeles as compared with those 
Some of the protestants also 
claim that the Harbor Board has no 
power to enter into such agreement for 
| the city. 

Some of the protestants, relying on 
subparagraph (d) of Paragraph (1) of 
Section 15a. hold that the city and its in- 
strumentalities and facilities for trans- 
porting persons and property at the Los 
Angeles Harbor are not now under our 
|iurisdiction and that if’ this application 
granted these instrumentalities and 
facilities not only will pass to private 
control but will also come under our 
jursdiction, thus, as they see it, destroy- 
ing a monopoly of the city over harbor 
}and passing this monopoly to privately- 
owned railroads, so far as we may per- 
mit, which they believe, is not in the pub- 
lic interest. 

Previous Fulings. 

The facts that ‘any belt-line railroad, 
terminal switching railroad, or other 
terminal facility, owned exclusively and 
maintained, operated, and controlled by 
any State or political subdivision thereof” 
is not within the provisions of Section 
15a, is not controlling in this proceeding. 
| We have taken jurisdiction of the opera- 
tion of railroads by Harbor Commis- 
sioners acting for a municipality, Appli- 
cation of Harbor Commissioners of Wil- 
mington, Del., 79 I. C, C. 24, and of rail- 
}road construction by a State, Construc- 
tion of Railroad by State of Alabama, 
105 I. C. C, 673. 

The various railroad brotherhoods who 
protested against the granting of the ap- 


| cities. 


is 





plication did so on the grounds that the} 


proposed contracts of January 31, 1928, 
and February 1, 1928, made void and of 
| no effect certain of their agreements with 
certain of the applicant railroads, and 
that because of the indefiniteness of the 
agency, namely, the Belt Line, that is 


‘ment and management of their members, | 
| ,elects the directors of the Pacific Elec- 
'tric, but, notwithstanding, that the Pa- 
‘cafic Electric is a separate and distinct! ganization or agency to be known as the 


and the indefinite fixing of liability in 
case of injury or death, they do not be- 
lieve the granting of the application is in 
|the public interest, and they assert it 
certainly is not in the interest of their 
membership. 

To the foregcing protests the appli- 
{cants reply, in substance, that the con- 
ditions surrounding the crossing of 
Anaheim Street are not insurmountable 
and are not, therefore, a barrier to the! 
| future entrance of any other carrier into 
the zone; that the limits of the zone, | 
while selected arbitrarily, were still fixed | 
as they are because they are those 
upon which all of the applicants could 
agree and are those that seem to them 
most natural for their purposes, and, 
further, tihat these limits were fixed 
without intent or purpose of barring 
|the future entrance of other carriers, 
into the zone of operation. 

Study of Costs Planned. 

That, if the limits of the zone of op- 
|eration were extended as desired by the 
protestants, the persons and property 
just outside of the extended zone would 
‘be in the same situation as those just 
outside of the present proposed zone, 
and dissatisfaction would continue; fur- 
'ther, that no change in the rates now! 
existing is proposed to be made within 
a year from the effective date of the} 
proposed arrangement, except that cer- 
tain rates are to be reduced, and pro- 
|vision is made in the proposed agree- | 
ment of February 1, 1928, for a study 
of costs of operation to be made with 
ja view to a reduction of rates under 
}economies of operation hoped for as a 
result of the arrangement; and that, | 
generally, those protesting would be in| 
the same position if the arrangement | 
|} went into effect that they are in now, | 
|while some would be in a better posi- 
tion. 

The applicants admit that the South- 


' 








Foreign Affairs 


Senator King predicts United States 
will enter World Court. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Game and Fish 


Protection of quail declared to have | 
resulted in benefits to South. 
Page 3, Col. 1} 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily engagements of the President | 

at the Executive Offices. 

Page 3 

Henry L. Stimson takes oath of office | 

as Secretary of State. | 

Page 2, Col. 4 | 

Naval Aide to President Hoover is as- 
signed, 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Gov't Topical Survey | 


Indications of Earth’s Disruption— | 
Article by William Bowie, chief, division | 
of geodesy, Coast and Geodetic Survey. | 

Page 9 





Judiciary 


Study of law enforcement, confined to | 
2onditions in the Department of Justice, | 
begun by Attorney General. | 

Page 1, Col. 5, 

Department of Commerce explains | 
status of litigation affecting alien prop- | 
erty. 

Page 1, Col. 6 | 

Department of Justice approves titles 
to lands valued at $52,626 which are to | 
be acquired by Government. | 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Labor 


The United States Employment Serv- | 
ice issues the monthly number of the 
Employment Information | 


Bulletin. 

Page 9, Col. 7! 

High wages and lack of cooperation | 

between workers and manufacturers 

blamed for decreased shoe production in 
Haverhill, Mass. 

Page 2, Col. 2} 


Leather 


Federal Trade Commission forbids 


tute for leathers in order to manufac- ; 
turers, Masland Duraleather Co., and | 
agents, 

Page 5, Col. 4 


Mines and Minerals 


_ The Bureau of Mines issues a pub-' 
lication on coal-mine ventilation factors. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Production of motion pictures in Eu- 


Page 1, Col. 2! 





Expenditures of United States Fleet 
during recent visit to Panama said to 
have been large; other developments 
in Canal Zone described. i 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Secretary of Navy asks bid for con- | 
struction of the two 10,000-ton light 
cruisers. 


: Page 1, Col. 5 
U. S. S. “Tutuila” damaged in Yang- 
rock, 
; Page 2, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. | 
} Page 9 
_ Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. | 
si Page 9 
Oil 


Texas Production Company contends 


| for extension of permits on Federal oil 


lands, claiming establishment of equity 
by expenditures for explorations. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Patents | 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, Second Cir- 


cuit, _Tules two patents on garment- | 
pressing machine are not infringed. | 


] . 
(American Laundry Machinery Co. v. 
| Prosperity Co., Inc.) 


Page 8, Col. 1 
Patent Office reverses disallowance 
by examiner of claim covering novelty 
in venturi feature of application for 
patent on carburetors. (Ex parte 
Brooke.) 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Patent suits filed. 
Page 9 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on page 8. 


Postal Service 


Changes are planned by Post Office 
Department in payments to contractors 
for carrying air mail. 


Prohibition 


Coast Guard asserts that schooner 
“I’m Alone” was sighted within 12 
miles of American Coast. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Public Health 


Another patient released as cured 
from National Leprosarium, Public 
Health Service announces. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Death rate in 62 cities declined slight- 
ly for week ended March 23, Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces. 

Page 10, Col. 7 

Measures undertaken by Public Health 
Service for prevention of 


Page 3, Col. 7 


/spread of disease are described. 


Page 2, Col. 7 
The Bureau of the Census issues Part 
2 of mortality statistics for 1925. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Public Lands 


Preparations made for influx of visi- 
tors to national parks. 
Page 10. Col. 5 


Public Utilities 


Public utilities in Northwest at- 


tempted to defeat legislation in Wash- | 


ington State designed to authorize mu- 
nicipal ownership, according to testi- 
mony at hearing before Federal Trade 


| Commission, 
Page 1, Col. 4} 


See and “Rail- 


roads” 


under “Shipping” 
headings. 


Radio 


Radio Commission files 
dismiss complaint filed by 
Radio Press Association. 


Railroads 


St. Louis Southwestern Ry. is au- 


motion 
National 


Page 3, Co]. 1. 


| . 
thorized by Interstate Commerce Com- 
/mission to acquire three short lines in 


pursuance of its project to establish 
direct line between St. Louis and Mem- 
phis, 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Hearing on application of Wheeling 
& Lake Erie Ry. for authority to aban- 
don its Cleveland passenger station and 
use union station is cancelled by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 
Page 6, Col. 4 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 


| denies request for consolidated hearing | ing agents to decline acceptance of in- 


of antitrust complaints against Kansas 
City Southern and Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas railroads. 


February statistics of revenues and 
expenses of Great Northern; Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, and 
Atlantic Coast Line railways. 

Page 8 

February statistics of revenues and 
expenses of Boston & Maine, Delaware 
& Hudson, and Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie railways. 


Page 6 | 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern R. R. asks 
authority to acquire Meridian & Mem- 
phis, Jackson & Eastern, and Birming- 
ham & Northwestern railways. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Plan for unified control of railroad fa- 
cilities at Los Angeles Harbor, Calif., 
approved by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


Page 1, Col. 1 


2 


interstate | 


to | 


Page 6, Col. 4} 


each 


volume. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 





———— 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
jorders rerouting of freight congested 
lin flooded areas of South. 

Page 6, Col. 4 


February statistics of revenues and 
‘expenses of New York Central, Balti- 
more & Ohio, and Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific railroads. 

_ Page 4 


Southern Pacific R. R. asks authority 
to abandon portion of branch line in 


; Oregon. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Final valuation placed on properties 
of Texas City Terminal Railway. 
Page 7, Col. 1 


Science 


Bureau of Standards is conducting 
tests of frost-resistance of masonry ma- 
terials, to develop quick method of de- 
termining resistance. 
| Page 1, Col. 4 


Shipping 

Full text of statement by Shipping 
Board announcing sale of Gulf-Brazil- 
| River Plata Line for $2,700,000 to Mis- 
| sissippi Shipping Company. 
| Page 6, Col. 7 
| Coast Guard asserts that schooner 
'“T’m Alone” was sighted within 12 
j miles of American coast. 
Page 1, Col. 1 





‘Sugar 


Increase in duty on sugar is opposed 
| in brief filed by soft-drink trade with 
'the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Page 5, Gol. 1 


| Trade Practices 
Federal Trade Commission forbids 


use of name “Duraleather” for substi- 
{tute for leather in order to manufac- 
‘turers, Masland Duraleather Co., and 
agents. 


| Tariff 


Page 5, Col. 4 


Increase in duty on sugar is opposed 
in brief filed by ‘soft-drink trade with 





the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
The office of coonerative extension 
work of the Department of Agriculture 
| issues a publication relating to its work 
in 1926. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The United States Tariff Commission 
issues a summary of information on the 
Tariff Act of 1922: Schedule 4—Wood, 
and Manufactures of. 
| Page 9, Col. 7 
| The United States Tariff Commission 
‘issues the report of the Commission on 
the costs of production of onions. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


| . 
Taxation 
' Comptroller General denies considera- 
tion of claim against Government for 
| war taxes assessed against contractor 
| Where suit was decided adversely by 
Court of Claims and Supreme Court of 
United States. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Bureau of Internal Revenue issues 
order directing banks and other collect- 





complete or improperly executed owner- 
ship certificates. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Board of Tax Appeals rules exhaus- 
tion of oil land in all prior years must 
|be considered in computing depletion. 
(Thompson Oil & Gas Co. v. Commis- 
sioner.) 
Page 4, Col. 1 
| Bureau of Internal Revenue holds 
loan associations using divided-mort- 
gage system are entitled to exemption. 
(I. T. 2643.) 
Page 4, Col. 5 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, 
Page 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
| Decisions on page 4. 


‘Wholesale Trade 


| Wholesale trade declined in volume 
|= February. 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 





shares, and that the Southern Pacific] which we are asked to authorize is de-| fort to reconcile the two apparently con- 


| : 
| clared to be neither a partnership nor 


|a corporation. It is said to be an “or- 


legal entity, is no part of the Southern! Harbor Belt Line Railroad” which wil! 


Pacific, has different interests, and be 


!cause of its ownership and operation of 


.| control and operate, under certain dele- 


gated authority and within 
| limits, as a single unit or railroad freight 


facilities within the zone of operation: terminal, the property severally owned 
it is entitled to representation on the! within those limits by the applicants. 


| boards of the Belt Line equal to that of | 


the other railroad applicants, and on the 
said boards it may act free of the in- 
fluence of the Southern Pacific. 

As to the prejudice against Los An- 
geles Harbor as compared with other 
Pacific Coast harbors, that, the appli- 
cants claim, is not in issue in the pres- 
ent proceeding. In regard to the power 
of the Harbor Board to enter into the 
proposed agreement of February 1, 1928, 
to bind the city, that, they claim, is a 
question, when properly raised, for the 
courts to decide; also that the relation- 
ship between the applicant railroads and 
their employes and any contracts be- 


; tween them are not subject to our con-| ; ; ree 
|sideration, but, as matters subject to|Ployes would still be either the joint or, 


the Railway Labor Act, are properly 
for the determination of the board of 
mediation created by that act. In the 


issue in this case is the approval or dis- 


31, 1928, and February 1, 1928, and they 
doubt whether the matters and things 
covered by these agreements are such 
as require our approyal. 

The unification of operations in the 
territory adjacent to Los Angeles Har- 
bor would be clearly in the public inter- 
est and should be authorized under some 
arrangement which will properly protect 
that interest. Inasmuch as the proposed 
arrangement, in effect, will permit each 
of the member carriers to extend its op- 
erations over tracks of other carriers and 
over tracks and facilities owned by the 
City of Los Angeles, it falls clearly 


prescribed | 


| flicting purposes for which the parks were | 
| created—the preservation of the finest | 


| examples of natural scenery the country 
jhas to offer while at the same time 
,making the parks available for the en- 
| joyment of the people of America and of 
|the world at large. The announcement 
|in full text follows: 


The adoption of this expedient, as ex-| 
plained by the applicants, was necessi-! 
tated by the laws of California relating | 
|to ownership of stock by municipalities 
,and their representation on boards of 
directors. The “Harbor Belt Line Rail-| 
road” must be regarded as,a trade name, | 
| under which the applicants will associate 
| for unified action through the so-called 
(board of control and board of operation, | 


| 


.,and the applicants have thereby in no} 


way changed the character or lessened 


the extent of their obligations and liabili- | 


ties. The board of control and board of 
operation, together with the officers ap- 
pointed by the boards, and their em- 


several employes of the applicants. 
None of the applicants, severally or by 
means of any combination, could law- 


|main, the applicants claim that the only|fully, without our approval, control or| 


operate the railroad property of others, 


| approval of the agreements of January nor could they delegate to an agent or} 


| 


association, however named, a right which 
they do not themselves possess. In con- 
nection with the plan, however, there are 
| Various questions of law and of admin- 
| istration that require examination. 

To be continued in the issue of 
March 30, 


Plans Made to Receive 


| 


Visitors to National Parks | 


| 


In the expectation that approximately 
2,500,000 people will visit the national 


‘ern Pacific owns all of the stock of the} within our jurisdiction under paragraph | parks and monuments during the coming 
| Pacific Electric, including the beneficial | (18) of section 1. The organization to be | summer, the National Park Service, it was 
services within the zone would still be | proposed to be created for the employ- interest in the directors’ qualifying formed under the proposed agreement anonunced March 27, is making every ef- 


i 





Where vast numbers of people gather, 


as in the central areas of the national 
parks, only careful planning will avoid 
damage to the tender native flowers, 
shrubs, and trees. Furthermore, road, 
trail, footpath, publie camp, hotel, and 
other construction involve a certain 
amount of disturbance to the natural 
landscape under the most favorable con- 
ditions, To protect the native vegetation 
and landscape, and restore it when neces- 
sary, is the duty of the local officers 
of the National Park Service, under the 


| guidance of the landscape architectural | 


division, 

Various means have been used to effect 
this purpose. Sometimes particular nat- 
ural features, especially the big trees of 
the California Parks many of which are 
thousands of years old, are protected 
from encroachment by the erection of 
barriers which harmonize with the land- 
scape, such as rocks, logs, or log or 
puncheon fences, Signs also are posted 
appealing for the assistance of visitors 
in preserving the natural features and 
asking them to keep out of certain areas. 

Footpaths, roads, and parking places 
are planned so a’ to route visitors to 
points of interest with the least damage 
to vegetation or scenery, 

In spite of all these precautions, a cer- 
tain amount of damage to the vegetd- 
tion occurs, and this is being remedied 
by reforestation. Nurseries are being 
established in the parks where the trees, 
shrubs, and many of the flowering plants 
native to the particular park in which 
the nursery is located are grown and 
cared for until old enough to transplant 
to areas which have been denuded of 
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High Wage Scale 
- Blamed for Loss 
In Shoe Output 


‘Survey Completed of Condi- 
tions Prevailing in Fac- 
tories in Haverhill, 


| Mass. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 

| facture drive into the city to a contract 
| shop. 

; The manufacturers state that by work- 
|ing for outside shops the union helps 
competing companies and injuries not 
|only shoe manufacturers 
but the business of the city, and really 
injures the shoe workers in the city and 
|In some cases other _ stitching-room 
workers. 

For many years - rior ot 1925 the great 
majority of the mz ufacturers in the shoe 
industry in Haverhill produced turn 
shoes. The city was in those years gen- 
erally known as “the turn-shoe city.” A 
short time prior to 1925 the kind or make 
of shoes in the city was changed to ex- 
treme, fancy, novelty, McKay shoes, or, 
as stated by an official of the Shoe Work- 
ers’ Protective Union, to “millinery for 
the feet.” There is now little or no de- 
mand for a standard make of women's 
' shoes. 

The experience of a successful retail 
shoe dealer illustrates the effect of the 
change from standard to fancy, novelty 
shoes. He had for a number of years 
sold the standard make of women’s shoes 
and had a full and complete stock of 
that style on hand when the new novelty 
shoes were introduced. His stock had 
been bought at an average cost of $5 
per pair, and as there were no outstand- 
jing bills against him he fe!t that he 
was in good condition finally and was 





|] well satisfied. 


Sold Fancy Varieties. 

His sales, which had been very satis- 
factory, decreased until he did very lit- 
tle business. He worried, wondered what 
was wrong, and after some investigation 
and thought purchased a small stock 
of fancy shoes and displayed them in 
his windows. His sales immediately in- 
creased. He purchased a much larger 
‘stock of the new style and planned to 
sell his entire stock of the standard 
make for whatever he could get for them. 
He had several jobbers come and look 
these shoes over and make an offer for 
them. His first offer was 17 cents per 
pair. He sold them at 47 cents per pair, 


| io at an average loss of $4.53 per pair. 


Each of the 23 shoe manufacturers in 


Haverhill that furnished data for this 
report gave the number of styles of sam- 
ple shoes made in the factory and the 
number of styles sold from the samples 
in each of the years 1925, 1926 and 1927, 


| | In 1925 the number of different styles 


of sample shoes of the factories in Haver- 
hill ranged from 10 in the factory with 
| the lowest number of samples to 5.000 in 


|} the factory with the highest number of 


samples. In this year the number of 
styles sold per factory from the samples 
ranged from 6 to 3,295. One manufac- 


\1| turer with 1,000 samples made sales for 


| only 48 of them, and another with 1,600 
samples made sales for 1,500 of them. 
In 1926 the number of styles of sam- 
| ple shoe per factory ranged from 10 to 
5,000 and the number of sales from them 
| ranged from 10 to 2,840. One manufac- 
turer with 1.500 samples made sales for 
only 60 of them and another with 1,549 
samples made sales for 1.400 of them. 
Many Styles Made. 

In 1927 the number of styles of sam- 
ple shoes per factory in the 23 factories 
ranged from 10 to 5,000 and the number 


' | of sales from them ranged from 10 to 


3,935. One manufacturer with 2,521 sam- 
ples made sales for only 72 of them and 
/one with 1,064 samples made sales for 
| all of them, 

Turn shoes only were manufactured 
in 5 of the 23 factories included in the 


|}; study in 1927 and 1928, McKay shoes in 


17, and both turn and McKay shoes in 
1 factory. 
| Secen of the 28 factories covered in 
| the report were not in business in 1925 
and 3 were not in business in 1926. 
The average wholesale price of shoes 
|at the factory in 1925 ranged from $1 
per pair for the factory with the lowest 


& 


in Haverhill } 


price to $5.90 per pair for the one with ¢ 


the highest price. In 1926 prices ranged 
from $1 to $6.10 per pair, and in 1927 
| from $1 to $6.30 per pair. 

To be continued in the issue of 
March 20. 


Death Rate in 62 Cities 
Declines Slightly for Week 


The death rate in 62 cities having a 
total population of 29,000,000 was 14.2 
| during the week ended March 23, com- 
| pared wit ha rate of 14.7 during the cor- 
responding week of 1928, the Depart- 
|}ment of Commerce announced March 27 
jin a statement which follows in full 
text: 

The highest rate (24.5) appears for 
Memphis, Tenn., and the lowest (7.8) for 
Scheneciady, N. Y. The highest infant 
mortality rate (143) appears for Day- 
ton, Ohio, and the lowest for Tacoma, 
| Wash., which reported no infant mor- 
| tality. 

The annual rates for 62 cities is 16.6 
|for the 12 weeks of 1929, as against a 
rate of 14.0 for the corresponding weeks 

of 1928. 

A tabulation of deaths from influenza 
|and pneumonia for the past eight weeks 
lis included in this issue of the Weekly 
|Health Index. For the weeks ending 

February 23, March 2, March 9, March 
/16, and March 23, the totals for 47 
| identical cities from which complete re- 
| ports were received, were respectively 
| for influenza, 209, 167, 170, 160, and 131, 
and for .pneumonia, 9,901, 1,100, 1,014, 
949, and 857, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


their native covering. 

The main feature of the nursery in 
Sequoia National Park, California, is the 
raising of seedlings of the big tree 
(Sequoia gigantea), This species of tree, 
which once grew over the greater part 
of the earth, now is native to only the 
| western slopes of the Sierra Nevada, 
Seedlings, however, have been sent to all 
parts of the United States and where 
| conditions are not too severe have been 
| grown successfully, 





